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PREFACE 


TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

The  favourable  manner  in  which  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  has  been  received,  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  author  ； 
and  the  strong  interest  existing,  at  the  present  moment, 
on  the  subject  of  rural  improvement  gives  us  every  rea- 
son to  hope  that  during  the  next  twenty  years,  our 
advance  towards  a  national  taste  in  Landscape  Gardening 
and  Architecture,  will  be  as  rapid  as  it  has  hitherto  been  in 
the  inciease  of  population  and  general  prosperity.  Those, 
who  have  reflected  how  much  the  happy  condition  of  a 
nation  depends  on  the  nature  of  its  "  country  homes,"  will 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  moral  and  social  value  of  such  a 
progress  in  taste. 

In  the  present  edition,  a  large  part  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
work  has  been  re-written, ~ some  modification  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  art  have  been  introduced, ~ considerable  new 
matter  has  been  added, ― the  whole  has  been  revised,  and 
newly  and  more  copiously  illustrated,  from  examples  now 
ezistmg  in  this  country, ~ and  the  work  is  now  offered  in  a 
much  more  complete  form,  than  it  was  heretofore  possible  to 
present  it 

A.  J.  D. 

Highland  Gardens, 
Newbuxgh,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1844. 


PREFACE 


A  TASTE  for  rural  improvements  of  every  description  is 
advancing  silently,  but  with  great  rapidity  in  this  country. 
While  yet  in  the  far  west  the  pioneer  constructs  his  rude 
hat  of  logs  for  a  dwelling,  and  sweeps  away  with  his  axe 
the  loft7  forest  trees  that  encumber  the  ground,  in  the  older 
portions  of  the  Union,  bordering  the  Atlantic,  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  luxuries  and  lefinements  tbat  belong  to 
an  <dd  and  long  cultivated  country.  .  Within  the  last  ten 
years,  especially,  the  evidences  of  the  growing  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  our  citizens  have  become  apparent  in  the  great 
increase  of  elegant  cottage  and  villa  residences  on  the  banks 
of  our  noble  rivers,  along  our  rich  valleys,  and  wherever 
nature  seems  to  invite  us  by  her  rich  and  varied  charms. 

In  all  the  expendituie  of  means  in  these  improvements, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  an  immense  sum,  professional 
talent  is  seldom  employed  in  Architecture  or  Landscape 
Gardening,  but  almost  every  man  fancies  himself  an  ama- 
tear,  and  endeavours  to  plan  and  arrange  his  own  residence. 
With  but  little  practical  knowledge,  and  few  correct  princi- 
ples for  his  guidance,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  witness 
much  incongruity  and  great  waste  of  time  and  money. 
Even  those  who  are  familiar  with  foreign  works  on  the  sub- 
ject in  question  labour  under  many  obstacles  in  practice, 
which  grow  out  of  the  difference  in  our  soil  and  climate,  or 
our  social  and  political  position. 

These  views  have  so  often  presented  themselves  to  me  of 
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late,  and  have  been  so  frequently  urged  by  persons  desiring 
advice,  that  I  have  ventured  to  prepare  the  present  volume, 
in  the  hope  of  supplying,  in  some  degree,  the  desideratum  so 
much  felt  at  present.  While  we  have  treatises,  in  abun- 
dance, on  the  various  departments  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
there  has  not  appeared  even  a  single  essay  on  the  elegant  art 
of  Landscape  Gardening.  Hundreds  of  individuals  who  wish 
to  ornament  their  grounds  and  embellish  their  places,  are  at 
a  loss  how  to  proceed,  from  the  want  of  some  leading  prinr- 
djdes,  with  the  knowledge  of  which  they  would  find  it  com- 
paratively easy  to  produce  delightful  and  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  following  pages  I  have  attempted  to  trace  out  such 
principles,  and  to  suggest  practicable  methods  of  embellishing 
our  Rural  Residences,  on  a  scale  commensurate  to  the  views 
and  means  of  our  proprietors.  While  I  have  availed  myself 
of  the  works  of  European  authors,  and  especially  those  of 
Britain,  where  Landscape  Gardening  was  first  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  fine  art,  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  adapt  my  sug- 
gestions especially  to  this  country  and  to  the  peculiar  wants 
of  its  inhabitants. 

As  a  people  descended  from  the  English  stock,  we  inherit 
much  of  the  ardent  love  of  rural  life  and  its  pursuits  which 
belongs  to  that  nation  ；  but  our  peculiar  position,  in  a  new 
world  that  required  a  population  full  of  enterprise  and  ener- 
gy to  subdue  and  improve  its  vast  territory,  has,  until  lately, 
left  but  little  time  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  Rural  Embellish- 
ment. But  in  the  older  states,  as  wealth  has  accumulated, 
the  country  become  populous,  and  society  more  fixed  in  its 
character,  a  return  to  those  simple  and  fascinating  enjoy- 
ments to  be  found  in  country  life  and  rural  pursuits,  is 
witnessed  on  every  side.  And  to  this  innate  feeling,  out 
of  which  grows  a  strong  attachment  to  natal  soil,  we  must 
look  for  a  counterpoise  to  the  great  tendency  towards  con- 
stant change,  and  the  restless  spirit  of  emigration,  which 
form  part  of  our  national  character  ；  and  which,  though  to  a 
certain  extent  highly  necessary  to  our  national  prosperity, 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  opposed  to  social  and  domestic  hap- 
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piness.  "  In  the  midst  of  the  continual  movement  which 
agitates  a  democratic  community,"  says  the  most  philosophi- 
cal writer  who  has  yet  discussed  our  institutions,  "  the  tie 
which  unites  one  generation  to  another,  is  relaxed  or  broken  ； 
every  man  readily  loses  the  trace  of  the  ideas  of  his  fore- 
fathers, or  takes  no  care  about  them." 

The  love  of  country  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
lave  of  home.  Whatever,  therefore,  leads  man  to  assemble 
the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life  around  his  habitation, 
tends  to  increase  local  attachments,  and  render  domestic  life 
more  delightful  ；  thus  not  only  augmenting  his  own  enjoy- 
ment, but  strengthening  his  patriotism,  and  making  him  a 
better  citizen.  And  there  is  no  employment  or  recreation 
which  affords  the  mind  greater  or  more  permanent  satisfao 
tion,  than  that  of  cultivating  the  earth  and  adorning  our  own 
property.  "  God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden  ；  and,  in- 
it  is  the  parent  of  human  pleasures,"  says  Lord  Bacon* 
as  the  first  man  was  shut  out  from  the  garden,  in  the 
cultivation  of  which  no  alloy  was  mixed  with  his  happiness, 
the  desire  to  return  to  it  seems  to  be  implanted  by  nature, 
more  or  less  strongly,  in  every  heart. 

In  Landscape  Gardening  the  country  gentleman  of  leisure 
finds  a  resource  of  the  most  agreeable  nature.  While  there 
is  no  more  rational  pleasure  than  that  derived  from  its  prac- 
tice by  him,  who 

"  Plucks  life's  roses  in  his  quiet  fields," 

the  enjoyment  drawn  from  it,  (unlike  many  other  amuse- 
ments,) is  imembittered  by  the  after  recollection  of  pain  or 
injury  inflicted  on  others,  or  the  loss  of  moral  rectitude.  In 
rendering  his  home  more  beautiful,  he  not  only  contributes 
to  the  happiness  of  his  own  family,  but  improves  the  taste, 
and  adds  loveliness  to  the  country  at  large.  There  is, 
perhaps,  something  exclusive  in  the  taste  for  some  of  the 
fine  arts.  A  collection  of  pictures,  for  example,  is  compara- 
tively shut  up  from  the  world,  in  the  private  gallery.  But 
the  sylvan  and  floral  collections, ― the  groves  and  gardens, 
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irhichauitoimd  Ale  country  residence  of  the  man  of  taste, ― 
in  confined  by  no  Iniriers  nanover  than  the  bine  hesrai 
bare  and  around  diem.  The  taste  and  the  tueasuns,  giad- 
lally,  but  certainly,  creep  beyond  the  nominal  boundaries  of 
he  estate,  and  ie<a{ 항 ear  in  the  pot  of  floreis  in  the  window, 
»r  the  Inxuiiftnt,  Uossoming  vines  which  clamber  over  iha 


In  the  present  Tolnme  I  have  sought,  by  rendering  fami- 
iarto  the  leader  most  of  the  beautiful  sylTan  materials  of  die 
lit,  and  by  describing  their  peculiar  effects  in  Landscape 
hardening,  to  encourage  a  taste  among  general  readers. 
find  I  have  also  endearoured  to  place  before  the  amateui 
inch  directions  and  guiding  principles  aa,  it  is  hoped,  will 


issist  him  materially  in  laying  out  his  grounds  and  arrang- 
ng  the  general  scenery  of  his  residence. 


The  lively  interest  of  late  manifested  in  Rural  Architec- 
lure,  and  its  close  connection  with  Landscape  Gardening, 
liave  induced  me  to  devote  a  portion  of  this  work  to  the  con- 
uderation  of  buildings  in  rural  scenery. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  obligations  and  re- 
turning thanks  to  my  valued  correspondent,  J.  C.  Loudon, 
Bsq.'  P.  L.  S.,  etc.  of  London,  the  most  distinguished  garden- 
ing author  of  the  age,  for  the  iUustratioDS  and  description  of 
the  English  Suburlmn  Cottage  in  the  Appendix  ；  to  seve- 
ral gentlemen  in  this  country  who  have  kjudly  furnished 
me  with  jdans  or  diavings  of  their  residences  ；  and  to  A.  J. 
Davis,  Esq.  of  New-York,  and  J.  Notnum,  Esq.  o£  Philadel- 
an^tects,  far  architectural  dnwings  and  descriptions 
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refined  perceptions  of  beauty  are  combined  with  them," 
And  we  may  add  to  this,  that  Landscape  Gardening,  which 
is  an  artistical  combination  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
art -~ an  union  of  natural  expression  and  harmonious  culti- 
vation—is capable  of  affording  us  the  highest  and  most  in- 
tellectual enjoyment  to  be  found  in  any  cares  or  pleasures 
belonging  to  the  soil. 

The  development  of  the  Beautiful  is  the  end  and  aim  of 
Landscape  Gardening,  as  it  is  of  all  other  fine  arts.  The 
.ancients  sought  to  attain  this  by  a  studied  and  elegant 
regularity  of  design  in  tteir  gardens  ；  the  modems,  by  the 
creation  or  improvement  of  grounds  which,  though  of  limit- 
ed extent,  exhibit  a  highly  graceful  or  picturesque  epitome 
of  natural  beauty.  Landscape  Gardening  differs  from  gar- 
dening in  its  common  sense,  in  embracing  the  whole  scene 
immediately  about  a  country  house,  which  it  softens  and 
refines,  or  renders  more  spirited  and  striking  by.  the  aid  of 
art.  In  it  we  seek  to  embody  our  ideal  of  a  rural  home  ； 
not  through  plots  of  fruit  trees,  and  beds  of  choice  flowers, 
though  these  have  their  place,  but  by  collecting  and  combi- 
ning beautiful  forms  in  trees,  surfaces  of  ground,  buildings, 
and  walks,  in  the  landscape  surrounding  us.  It  is,  in  short, 
the  Beautiful,  embodied  in  a  home  scene.  And  we  attain  it 
by  the  removal  or  concealment  of  every  thing  uncouth  and 
discordant,  and  by  the  introduction  and  preservation  of 
forms  pleasing  in  their  expression,  their  outlines,  and  their 
fitness  for  the-  abode  of  man.  In  the  orchard,  we  hope  to 
gratify  the  palate,  in  the  flower  garden,  the  eye  and  the 
smell,  but  in  the  landscape  garden  we  appeal  to  that  sense 
of  the  Beautiful  and  the  Perfect,  which  is  one  of  the  high- 
est attributes  of  our  nature. 

This  embellishment  of  nature,  which  we  call  Landscape 
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Gaidening,  springs  naturally  from  a  love  of  country  life, 
an  attachment  to  a  certain  spot,  and  a  desire  to  render  that 
place  attractive ~ a  feeling  which  seems  more  or  leas 
strongly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all  men.  But  we  should 
convey  a  felse  impression,  were  we  to  state  that  it  may  be 
applied  with  equal  success  to  residences  of  every  class  and 
size,  in  the  country.  Lawn  and  trees,  being  its  two  essen- 
tial elements,  some  of  the  beauties  of  Landscafte  Gardening 
may,  indeed,  be  shown  wherever  a  rood  of  grass  surface,  and 
half  a  dozen  trees  are  within  our  leach  ；  we  may,  even  with 
such  scanty  space,  have  tasteful  grouping,  varied  surface, 
and  agreeably  curved  walks  ；  but  our  art,  to  appear  to  ad- 
vantage, requires  some  extent  of  surface ~ its  lines  should 
lose  themselves  indefinitely,  and  unite  agreeably  and  gra- 
dually with  those  of  the  surrounding  country. 

In  the  case  of  large  landed  estates,  its  capabilities  may 
be  displayed  to  their  full  extent,  as  from  fifty  to  five  hun- 
dred acres  may  be  devoted  to  a  park  or  pleasure  grounds. 
Most  of  its  beauty,  and  all  its  charms,  may,  however,  be 
enjoyed  in  ten  or  twenty  acres,  fortunately  situated,  and 
well  treated  ；  and  Landscape  Gardening,  in  America,  com- 
bined and  working  in  harmony  as  it  is  with  our  fine 
scenery,  is  already  beginning  to  give  us  results  scarcely  less 
beautiful  than  those  produced  by  its  finest  efforts  abroad. 
The  lovely  villa  residences  of  our  noble  river  and  lake 
margins,  when  well  treated ~ even  iii  a  few  acres  of  tasteful 
foie-ground, ― seem  so  entirely  to  appropriate  the  whole 
adjacent  landscape,  and  to  mingle  so  sweetly  in  their  out- 
lines with  the  woods,  the  valleys,  and  shores  around  them, 
that  the  effects  are  often  truly  enchanting. 

But  if  Landscape  Gardening,  in  its  proper  sense,  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  embellishment  of  the  smallest  cottage 


adeoces  m  the  amiixf,  its  [oinciplea  may  be  studied 
ith  adraatagt^  fven  by  him  who  haa  only  dues  trees  to 
lant  for  omameDt  ；  and  we  hope  no  one  will  dunk  his 
roundatooamall,  to  feel  willing  to  add  something  to  the  gene- 
1  amount  c£  beaoty  in  tbecotintry.  If  tbepofiseeaor  of  the 
ittage  acre,  would  embellish  in  accordance  vifli  yrophsAy, 
，  most  iKrt,  a,  VB  have  scmietimes  seen,  render  whole 
cticulous  by  Riming  at  ambitioiu  and  costly  embeUish- 
ents  ；  but  he  will  rather  seek  to  delight  us  by  the  good 
8te  evinced  in  the  tasteful  aimplieittf  of  the  whole  arrange- 
aat.  And  if  the  proprietors  of  out  country  villas,  in  their 
tpiOTememts,  are  raoie  likely  to  run  inV>  any  one  earor  than 
urther,  we  fear  it  will  be  that  of  too  great  a  deaire  for  dia- 
ay ~ too  many  raaes,  t«mple8,  snd  seats ~~ and  too  litde 
irity  and  simplicity  of  general  effect. 
The  mqaiiing  reader  will  perhaps  be  glad  to  hare  a 
ance  at  the  history  and  progress  of  the  art  of  tasteful  gar- 
ning  ；  a  lecuirence  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  history  of 
fl  fine  arts,  will  oflford  abundant  proof  that,  in  the  first 
Bge  or  infancy  trf  all  these  arts,  while  the  perception  of  their 
■timate  capabilities  is  yet  crude  and  imperfect,  mankind 
IB  in  every  instance  been  completely  satisfied  with  the 
ere  exbitntion  of  design  or  art.  Thus  in  Sculpture,  the  fiist 
BtUBS  were  only  attraapts  to  imitate  rudely  the  form  oi  a 
uDan  figure,  or  in  painting,  to  repiesent  ttmt  d"  a  tree : 
le  skill  of  the  artist,  in  effecting  an  imitation  successfully, 
ling  sufficient  to  excite  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of 
Lose  who  had  not  yet  made  such  advances  as  to  enable 
lem  to  appreciate  the  superkff  beauty  of  expression. 
Landscape  Gaidenii 방  is,  indeed,  only  a  modem  vcsd, 
nt  ooijied,  ve  balieTe,  by  Shemtooe,  aince  ttie  art  has 
een  based  upm  natmal  beauty  ；  bat  as  an  eztooslTdy 
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embellished  scene,  filled  with  raie  trees,  fountains  and 
statues,  may,  however  artificial,  be  termed  a  landscape  gar- 
den, the  classical  gardens  are  fairly  included  in  a  retrospec- 
tive view. 

All  late  authors  agree  in  these  two  distinct  and  widely 
differing  modes  of  the  art  ；  Ist,  the  Ancient,  Formal  or 
Geometric  Style  ；  2d,  the  Modem,  Natural  or  Irregular  Style, 

The  Ancient  Style.  A  predominance  of  regular  forms 
and  right  lines  is  the  charatenstic  feature  of  the  ancient 
style  of  gaidening.  The  value  of  art,  of  power,  and  of 
wealth,  were  at  once  easily  and  strongly  표 own  by  an  artifi- 
cial arrangement  of  all  the  materials  ；  an  arrangement  the 
more  striking,  as  it  differed  most  widely  from  nature.  And 
in  an  age  when  costly  and  stately  architecture  was  most 
abundant,  as  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose,  that  the  symmetry  and  studied  elegance  of  the 
palace,  or  the  villa,  would  be  transferred  and  continued  in 
the  surrounding  gardens. 

Nothing  fills  so  grand  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  gar- 
dening of  antiquity,  as  the  great  hanging  gardens  of  Baby- 
lon. A  series  of  terraces  supported  by  stone  pillars,  rising 
one  above  the  other  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
{Wanted  with  rows  of  all  maimer  of  stately  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers,  interspersed  with  seats,  and  watered  and  supplied 
with  fountains  from  the  Euphrates  ；  all  this  was  indeed  a 
princely  effort  of  the  great  king  to  recall  to  his  Medean 
queen  the  beauties  of  her  native  country.  The  "  Paradises" 
of  the  Persians,  seem  not  only  to  have  had  straight  walks 
bordered  with  blossoming  trees,  and  overhung  with  exquisite 
lines  of  roses  and  other  odoriferous  shrubs,  but  to  have  been 
interspersed  with  occasional  thickets,  and  varied  with  fotui- 
tains,  prospect  towers,  and  aviaries  for  singing  birds. 
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The  Athenians  borrowed  their  taste  in  gardens  from 
Persia.  The  lime  tree  and  the  box  lined  their  walks,  and 
bore  patiently  the  shears  of  symmetry  ；  and  a  passion 
for  fragrant  flowers  seems  to  have  been  greatly  indulged 
by  them.  Their  most  celebrated  philosophers  made  the 
sylvan,  or  landscape  gardens  of  their  time,  their  favourite 
schools.  And  the  gardens  of  Epicurus  and  Plato  appear 
to  have  been  symmetrical  groves  of  the  olive,  plane,  and 
elm,  enriched  by  elegant  statues,  monuments  and  temples, 
the  beauty  of  which,  for  their  peculiar  purpose,  has  never 
been  surpassed  by  any  example  of  more  modem  times. 
Among  the  Romans,  ornamental  gardening  seems  to  have 
been  not  a  little  studied.  The  villas  of  the  Emperors  Nero 
and  Adrian  were  enriched  with  every  thing  magnificent 
and  pleasing  in  their  grounds  ；  and  the  classically  famous 
rillas  of  Cicero  at  Arpitim,  and  of  Pliny  at  Thuscum,  with  • 
Caesar's 

"  Private  arbara,  and  new  planted  orchards, 
On  this  side  Tiber," 

are  among  the  most  celebrated  specimens  of  the  taste 
among  the  ancients.  Pliny's  garden,  of  which  a  pretty 
minute  account  remains, filled  with  cypresses  and  bay 
trees,  planted  to  form  a  coursing  place  or  hippodrome, 
adorned  with  vis-Orvis  figures  of  animals  cut  in  box  trees,  and 
decorated  with  fountains  and  marble  alcoves,  shaded  by 
Tines ~ seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  true  classical  type  of 
all  the  later  efforts  of  modem  continental  nations  in  their 
geometric  gardens. 

Of  the  latter,  the  Italians  have  been  most  successful  in 
their  ornamental  grounds.  Their  beautiful  marbles  seem 
lo  have  been  supplied  by  Art  in  too  great  profusion  to  be 
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confined  even  to  the  colonnades  of  their  villas,  and  broad 
enriched  terraces,  vases,  and  statues,  every  where  enliven, 
and  contrast  with,  the  verdure  of  the  foliage  ；  trees  and  plants 
being  often  less  abundant,  than  the  sculptural  ornaments 
which  they  serve  to  set  off  to  advantage.  An  island ~ Isola 
Bella ~ in  one  of  their  little  lakes,  has  often  been  quoted 
as  the  most  highly  wrought  type  of  the  Italian  taste  ；  "a 
barren  rock,"  says  a  spirited  writer,  "  rising  in  the  midst  of 
a  lake,  and  producing  but  a  few  poor  lichens,  which  has 
been  converted  into  a  pyramid  of  terraces  supported  on 
arches,  and  ornamented  with  bays  and  orange  trees  of 
amazing  size  and  beauty."  The  Villa  Borghese,  at  Rome, 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  later  examples,  with  its 
pleasure  grounds  three  miles  in  circumference,  filled  with 
symmetrical  walks  and  abounding  with  an  endless  pro- 
t  fusion  of  sculpture. 

The  old  French  gardens  differ  little  from  those  of  Italy, 
if  we  except  that,  with  the  same  formality,  they  have  more 
of  theatrical  display ~ frequently  substituting  gilt  trellises 
and  wooden  statues  for  the  exquisite  marble  balustrades 
and  sculptured  ornaments  of  the  Italians.  But  we  must 
not  forget  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Geometric  style,  the 
gardens  of  Louis  XIV.  at  Versailles.  A  prince  whose  grand 
idea  of  a  royal  garden  was  not  compassed  under  two  hun- 
dred acres  devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  who,  when  shown 
the  bills  of  cost  in  their  formation,  amounting  to  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  francs,  quietly  threw  them  intQ  the  fire, 
could  scarcely  fail,  whatever  the  style  of  art  adopted,  in 
producing  a  scene  of  great  splendor.  He  was  fortunate,  too, 
in  his  gardener,  Le  Notre,  whose  ideas,  scarcely  less  superb 
than  those  of  his  master,  kept  pace  so  closely  with  his 
fancies,  that  he  received  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  was 
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made  general  director  of  all  the  buildings  and  gardens  of 
the  time. 

"The  gardens  of  Versailles,"  says  a  tasteful  English 
reviewer,  "  may  indeed  be  taken  as  the  great  exemplar  of 
this  style  ；  and  magnificent  indeed  they  are,  if  expense 
and  extent  and  variety  suffice  to  make  up  magnificence. 
To  draw  petty  figures  in  dwarf-box  and  elaborate  pat- 
terns in  parti-colored  sand,  might  well  be  dispensed  with 
where  the  formal  style  was  carried  out  on  so  grand  a  scale 
as  this,  but  otherwise  the  designs  of  Le  Notre  differ  little 
from  that  of  his  predecessors  in  the  geometric  style,  save  in 
their  monstrous  extent.  The  great  wonder  of  Versailles 
was  the  well  known  labyrinth,  not  such  a  maze  as  is  really 
the  source  of  so  much  idle  amusement  at  Hampton  Court, 
but  a  mere  ravel  of  interminable  walks,  closely  fenced  in 
with  high  hedges,  in  which  thirty-nine  of  ^sop's  fables  • 
were  represented  by  painted  copper  figures  of  birds  and 
beasts,  each  group  connected  with  a  separate  fountain,  and 
all  spouting  water  out  of  their  mouths  ！  Every  tree  was 
planted  with  geometrical  exactness,  and  parterre  answered 
to  parterre  across  half  a  mile  of  gravel.  "  Such  symmetry," 
says  Lord  Byron,  "  is  not  for  solitude  ；"  and  certainly,  the 
gardens  of  Versailles  were  not  planted  with  any  such  in- 
tent. The  Parisians  do  not  throng  there  for  the  contempla- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  "  trim  gardens"  of  Milton.  There 
is  indeed  a  melancholy,  but  not  a  pleasing  one,  in  wander- 
ing alonoy  through  those  many  acres  of  formal  hornbeam, 
when  we  feel  that  it  requires  the  "  galliard  and  clinquant" 
air  of  a  scene  of  Watteau  ；  its  crowds  and  love-making ― its 
hoops  and  minuets ~ a  ringing  laugh  and  merry  tambourine 
~ to  make  us  recognise  the  real  genius  of  the  place. 
Taking  Versailles  on  the  gigantic  type  of  the  French 
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school,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  it  embraces  broad 
gravelled  terraces,  long  alley:s  of  yew  and  hornbeam^  mst 
orangeries,  groves  planted  in  the  quincunx  style,  and 
water-works  embellished  with,  and  conducted  throu^ 
every  variety  of  sculptured  omamnit.  It  takes  the  middle 
line  between  the  other  two  geometric  schools ~ admitting 
nK8«  sculpture  and  other  works  of  art  than  the  Italian,  but 
not  overpowered  with  the  same  number  of  "  huge  masses 
of  littleness"  as  the  Dutch.  Them  is  more  of  promenade, 
less  of  parterre  ；  more  gravel  than  turf  ；  moi^  of  the  de- 
ciduous than  the  evergreen  tree.  The  practical  water^wit 
of  drenching  the  spectators  was  in  high  vogue  in  the 
ancient  French  gardens  ；  and  Evelyn,  in  his  account  of 
the  Duke  of  Richelieu's  villa,  describes  with  some  lelish 
how  '  on  going,  two  extravagant  musketeers  shot  at  us 
with  a  stream  of  water  from  their  musket  barrels.'  Contri- 
vances for  dousing  the  visitors ~ *  especially  the  ladies' ― 
which  once  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  catalogue  of  every 
show  place,  seem  to  militate  a  little  against  the  national 
chaiacter  for  gallantry  ；  but  the  very  fact  that  every  thing 
was  done  to  surprise  the  speetalor  and  stranger,  evinces 
how  diffeient  was  their  idea  of  a  garden  from  the  home  and 
^miliar  pleasuies  which  an  Englii^man  looks  to  in  his." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  this  new  splen- 
dor of  the  French  in  their  gardens  was  more  or  less  copied, 
at  the  time,  all  over  Europe.  "  Ainsi  font  les  Frangais ― 
voild  ce  quefai  vuen  France^^^  was  the  law  of  fashion  in  the 
gardening  taste  from  which  there  was  no  higher  court  of 
appeal.  But,  in  copying,  every  nation  seems  to  have  min- 
gled with  the  "  grand  style"  some  elementary  notions  of 
its  own,  expressive  of  national  character  or  locality. 
The  most  marked  of  these  imitators  were  the  Dutch,  whose 
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Style  of  ornamental  gardening  seems  sufficiently  unique  to 
be  worthy  of  being  considered,a  separate  school. 

And  how  shall  we  characterize  the  Dutch  school,  which 
even  to  this  day,  in  the  Low  Countries,  has  scarcely  given 
way  to  the  continental  admiration  for  the  "jardin  Anglais  /" 
this  double  distilled  compound  of  laboured  symmetry,  regu- 
larity, and  stiffness  which  seems  to  convey  to  the  quiet  own- 
ers so  much  pleasure,  and  the  tasteful  traveller  and  critic  so 
much  despair  ！  A  stagnant  and  muddy  canal,  with  a  bridge 
thrown  over  it,  and  often  connected  with  a  circular  fish- 
pond ；  a  grass  slope  and  a  mound  of  green  turf;  on  which 
is  a  pleasure  or  banqueting  house  with  gilt  ornaments  ；  num- 
berless clipped  trees,  and  every  variety  of  trellis  work  lively 
with  green  paint  ；  in  the  foreground  beds  of  gay  bulbs  and 
florist's  flowers,  interspersed  with  huge  orange  trees  in  tubs, 
and  in  the  distance  smooth  green  meadows ~ such  are  the 
unvarying  features  of  the  Hollander's  garden  or  grounds* 
The  true  Dutchman  looks  upon  his  garden  as  a  quiet  place 
to  smoke  and  be  "  content"  in  ；  if  he  lazily  saunters  through, 
it  is  rather  to  enjoy  the  gay  pencillings  of  some  new  bed  of 
tulips  than  to  enjoy  the  elegance  and  harmony  of  its  design, 
the  variety  of  scenery,  or  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the 
foliage.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  neither  exclusive  nor  secret 
with  the  stores  of  enjoyment  which  he  has  within  its  bounds  ； 
and  very  ,  many  of  the  private  villas  near  Rotterdam,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Holland,  have  mottoes  like  these  inscribed 
over  the  gateways ― "  Tranquil  and  Content,"  "  My  desire 
is  satisfied" ~ {genegentheiel  is  volden^) ― "  Friendship  and 
sociability,"  and  numerous  others  of  a  similar  import, 

•  In  the  neighborhood  of  Antwerp,  not  a  long  time  since,  was  the  villa  of  M. 
Smetz,  where,  amoDg  many  things  that  were  pretty,  waa  the  odd  conceit  of  a  lawn 
on  which  were  a  shepherd,  hii  flock  of  sheep,  and  his  dog  cut  in  Btone,  and  alwaya 
looking  "  paitonl  and  country  like." 
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The  ornamental  gardening  of  England  in  the  early  ages, 
and  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles, 
-was  in  the  same  courtly  and  formal  taste.  Always  fonder 
than  any  other  people  of  great  landed  estates,  their  parks, 
even  in  the  days  of  the  Henrys,  were  grand  wooded  sur- 
faces, full  of  wild  sylvan  beauty  ；  but  that  part  considered 
the  ornamental  grounds,  near  the  house,  was  ^ways  laid 
out  in  right  lined  avenues,  labyimths,  parterres,  and  knot- 
ted gardens.  "  Nonsuch,"  a  royal  residence,  was  the  gar- 
dening wonder  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  YIII.  ；  and  the 
chroniclers  have  left  enthusiastic  notes  of  its  various  charms. 
Keutzner,  in  his  account  of  these  gardens,  says,  "  in  the 
grove  of  Diana  is  a  very  agreeable  fountain,  with  Acteon 
turned  into  a  stag,  as  he  was  sprinkled  by  the  goddess  and 
her  nymphs,  with  inscriptions  ;  besides  another  pyramid  of 
marble,  full  of  concealed  pipes,  which  spirt  on  all  who  come 
within  their  reach." 

Charles  11.  startled,  like  the  rest  of  Europe,  with  the 
fiune  of  Yeisailles,  sent  for  Le  Notre,  who,  it  is  said,  plant- 
ed St.  James  and  Greenwich  parks,  and  inspired  the  nobility 
with  a  taste  for  some  of  the  more  splendid  formalities  of 
the  French  school  of  design. 

Vegetable  sculpture,  and  all  tke  accompaniments  of  Dutch 
taste  were  introduced  with  King  William,  and  had  their  hey- 
day of  fashion  ；  and  we  may  get  a  good  notion  of  the  subjects 
most  in  vogue,  by  an  extract  from  Pope's  keen  satire  on 
the  popular  taste,  written  as  late  as  1713，  when  it  was  ber 
ginning  to  get  into  disrepute. 

Inventory  op  a  Virtuoso  Gardener.  Adam  and 
Eve  in  yew  ；  Adam^  a  little  shattered  by  the  fall  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  in  the  great  storm  ；  Eve  and  the 
serpent,  very  flourishing.  Noah's  ark  in  Holly  ；  the 
ribs  a  little  iiamaged  for  want  of  water. 
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The  tower  of  Babel,  not  yet  finiBhed. 

St  George,  in  box  ；  his  arm  scarce  long  enough,  but  will 

be  in  a  condition  to  stick  the  dragon  by  next  April. 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  in  cypress, 
A  pair  of  giants  stunted,  to  be  sold  cheap. 
An  old  maid  of  honor,  in  wormwooi 
A  topping  Ben  Jonson,  in  laurel. 

Divers  eminent  modem  poets,  in  bays  ；  somewhat 
blip^hted. 

A  quick  set  hog,  shot  up  into  a  porcupine,  by  being  for- 

！: ot  a  week  in  rainy  weather* 
avender  pig,  with  sage  growing  in  his  belly. 


Whatever  may  have  been  the  absurdities  of  the  ancient 
«tyle,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  connection  with  highly 
decorated  aichitectore,  its  effect,  when  in  the  best  taste ~ as 
the  Italian ~ is  not  cmly  splendid  and  striking,  but  highly 
suitable  and  appropriate.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  an  essay 
on  landscape  embellisment,  says,  "  if  we  approve  of  Palla- 
dian  architecture,  the  vases  and  balustrades  of  Vitravius, 
the  enriched  entablatures  and  superb  stairs  of  the  Italian 
school  of  gardening,  we  must  not,  on  this  account,  be  con- 
strued as  vindicating  the  paltry  imitations  of  the  Dutch, 
who  clipped  yews  into  monsters  of  every  species,  and  re- 
lieved them  with  painted  wooden  figures.  The  distinction 
betwixt  the  Italian  and  Dutch  is  obvious.  A  stone  hewn 
into  a  gracefully  omamented  vase  or  um,  has  a  value 
which  it  did  not  before  possess  ；  a  yew  hedge  clipped  into 
a  fortification,  is  only  defaced.  The  one  is  a  production  of 
art,  the  other  a  distortion  of  nature." 

The  Modern  Style,  Down  to  the  time  of  Addison, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  formal  style 
reigned  triumphant  The  gardener,  the  architect,  and  the 
sculptor ~ all  lovers  of  regularity  and  symmetry,  had  re- 
tained complete  mastery  of  its  arrangements.   And  it  is 
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worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  remark,  that  when  the 
change  in  taste  did  take  place,  it  emanated  from  the  poet, 
the  painter,  and  the  tasteful  scholar,  rather  than  from  the 
practical  man.  In  the  poetical  imagination,  indeed,  the 
ideal  type  of  a  modem  landscape  garden  seems  always  to 
hare  been  more  or  less  shadowed  forth.  The  Yaucluse  of 
Petrarch,  Tasso^s  garden  of  Annida,  the  vale  of  Tempe  of 
iBiian,  were  all  exquisite  conceptions  of  the  modem  style. 
And  Bfilton,  surrounded  al^  he  was  by  the  sjdendid  formali- 
ties of  the  gardens  of  his  time,  copied  from  no  existing 
models,  but  feeling  that  Eden  must  have  been  free  and  mar 
jestic  in  its  outlines,  he  drew  from  his  inner  sensie  of  the 
beoatifal,  and  from  nature  as  he  saw  her  developed  in  the 
works  of  tbe  Creator.   There,  the  crisped  brooks, ― 

"  with  naxy  «nor  under  pendant  ahadM 
Ban  nectar,  vuitiiig  each  i^t,  and  M 
flowera  worthy  of  Pandba,  vekich  not  nioe  Art 
Inheds  and  euriovi  kMttf  hut  if  ttan  boon 
poor'd  fbrdi  pioftiM,  cm  lull  tnd  date  and  plidn, 
Both  whore  the  morning  ran  first  wmrmly  tmoto 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierced  shade 
ImbrownM  the  noontids  bowen  ；  ikut  wa$  tkU  plaee 
A  hofpy  rural  $mt  af  varwiu  viam," 

Bat  it  required  more  than  poetical  types  to  change  the 
long  rooted  fashion.  The  lever  of  satire  needed  to  be  ap- 
{^ied,  and  the  golden  links  that  bind  Nature  and  Art  more 
clearly  revealed,  before  the  old  system  could  be  made  to 
waver.  Lord  Bacon,  who  looked  deeper  into  the  essence  of 
all  things  than  most  men  of  his  age,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
feel  uneasy  under  the  dominion  of  the  formal  taste  ；  and,  in 
his  essay  on  gardens,  full  of  a  stately  and  noble  plan,  he 
ventured,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  a  tilt  at  the  popular  taste. 


s  for  the  making  of  knots  or  figures  wi&  diven  colored 
Sis,  Aat  they  may  lie  under  die  windows  of  the  faoiue, 
Y  be  but  toys  ；  you  may  see  as  good  sights  many  times 
arts.  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  like  images  cut  out  in 
iper  or  other  garden  stuff;  they  ara  for  children." 
Without  a  doubt,  however,  the  ^ory  and  merit  of  the 
dening  revolution  belong  mainly  to  Addison  and  P<q>e. 
1712  appeared  Addison's  papers  on  Imagination,  con- 
； red  with  reference  to  the  works  of  Nature  and  Art. 
Si  a  delicate  and  masterly  hand,  at  a  time  when  he  pos- 
ted, through  the  "  Spectator,"  the  ear  itf  all  refined  and 
eful  Ei^Und,  he  lifted  the  veil  between  the  garden  and 
tiral  charms,  and  shoved  how  beautiM  were  their  rela- 
18 ~ how  soon  the  imagination  wearies  with  ihe  stiffiiess 
lie  former,  and  how  much  grace  may  be  caught  ttata.  a 
-er  inutatiMi  v£  the  swelling  wood  and  hill, 
lie  next  year  Pope,  who  was  both  a  poet  and  painter, 
aed  his  quiver  of  satire  in  the  celebrated  article  on  ver- 
t  sculpture  in  the  Guardian,  where  he  ridiculed  with  no 
rii 변  hand  the  sheared  alleys,  formal  groves,  and 

«  SIMM  poiriiB  A«t  nsUa  pfauM  h| 
All  hMdun  fDddMM  WNt  NK, 
flbmar,  Flvtu^  and  NabndMdiMMU^ 
KnuHnt  uk«d  in  die  opa  lb !" 

ope  was  a  refined  and  skilful  amateur,  and  his  garden 
rwickenham  became  &  celebrated  miniattue  type  of  Uie 
iral  school.  In  his  Epistle  to  Lord  Burlington,  he  de- 
iped  sound  prmci|de8  for  the  new  art  ； ― the  study  vi 
ue  ；  the  genius  of  the  [dace  ；  and  never  to  lose  sight  tjf 
d  sense  ；  die  latter  a  rule  which  the  whimsiciil  follies 
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of  that  day  in  gardening,  seemed,  doubtless,  to  render  espe- 
cially necessary,  but  which  the  discordant  abortions  of  am- 
bitious, would-be  men  of  taste,  prove  is  one  soonest  violated 
in  every  succeeding  age. 

The  change  in  the  popular  feeling  thus  created,  soon 
gave  rise  to  innovations  in  the  practical  art.  Bridgeman, 
the  fashionable  garden  artist  of  the  time,  struck,  as  Horace 
Walpole  thinks,  by  Pope's  criticisms,  banished  verdant 
sculpture  from  his  plans,  and  introduced  bits  of  forest  scene- 
ry in  the  gardens  at  Richmond.  And  Loudon  and  Wise, 
the  two  noted  nurserymen  of  the  day,  laid  out  Kensington 
gardens  anew  in  a  manner  so  much  more  natural  as  to 
elicit  the  warm  commendations  of  Addison  in  the  Specta- 
tor. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Kent  was  the  leader  of 
this  class.  Originally  a  painter,  and  the  friend  of  Lord 
Burlington,  he  next  devoted  himself  to  the  subject,  and 
was,  undoubtedly,  the  first  professional  landscape  gardener 
in  the  modem  style.  Previous  artists  had  confined  their 
efforts  within  the  rigid  walls  of  the  garden,  but  Kent,  who 
saw  in  all  nature  a  garden-landscape,  demolished  the  walls, 
introduced  the  ha-ha,  and  by  blending  the  park  and  the 
garden,  substituted  for  the  primness  of  the  old  enclosure, 
the  freedom  of  the  pleasure-ground.  His  taste  seems  to 
have  been  partly  formed  by  Pope,  and  the  Twickenham 
garden  was  the  prototype  of  those  of  Carlton  House,  Kent's 
chefdPcBuvre.  And,  notwithstanding  his  faults,  "  his  tem- 
ples, obelisks,  and  gazabos  of  every  description  in  the  park, 
all  stuck  about  in  their  respective  high  places,"  notwith- 
standing that  his  passion  for  natural  effects  led  him  into  the 
absurdity  of  sometimes  planting  an  old  dead  tree  to  make 
the  allusion  more  perfect,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  ac- 
cording to  Kent  the  merit  of  first  fully  establishing,  in 
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practice,  the  reform  in  taste  which  Addison  and  Pope  had 
so  completely  developed  in  theory. 

Among  the  landmarks  of  the  progress  of  the  taste,  we  must 
not  refuse  a  passing  notice  of  what  seems  to  have  been  an 
unique  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  new  feeling  for  em- 
bellished nature ~ Leasowes,  the  "sentimental farm"  of  Shen- 
stone.  From  contemporary  accounts,  it  appears  to  have 
been  originally  a  grazing  farm,  from  which,  by  tasteful 
arrangement  and  planting,  and  pretty  walks,  seats,  root- 
house,  urns,  and  appropriate  inscriptions,  the  poet  created  a 
scene  of  much  pastoral  and  poetical  beauty. 

The  modem  style,  was  now  running  high  in  popular 
favour  in  England,  but  the  next  professor  of  the  art,  Brown, 
seems  to  have  been  a  mannerist  with  so  little  true  sym- 
pathy with  nature,  as  to  be  made  the  jest  of  every  succeed- 
ing generation ~ great  and  fashionable,  as  the  fortune  he 
amassed,  and  the  long  list  of  royal  and  noble  places 
which  he  remodelled,  sufficiently  prove  him  to  have  been  in 
his  day.  "  Capability"  Brown,  as  he  was  nicknamed,  saw 
in  every  new  place  great  capabilities,  but  unfortunately  his 
own  mind  seems  to  have  furnished  but  one  model ― a  round 
lake,  a  smoofli  bare  lawn,  a  clump  of  trees  and  a  boundary 
belt ~ which  he  expanded,  with  few  variations,  to  suit  the 
compass  of  an  estate  of  a  thousand  acres,  or  a  cottage  with 
a  few  roods.  His  works  were  often  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
he  boasted  that  the  Thames  would  never  forgive  him  for 
the  rival  he  had  created  in  the  artificial  lake  at  Blenheim. 
"  The  places  he  altered,"  says  Loudon,  "  are  beyond  all 
reckoning.  Improvement  was  the  fashion  of  the  time  ；  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  country  gentleman  who  did  not,  on  some 
occasion  or  other,  consult  the  gardening  idol  of  the  day." 
Mason,  the  poet,  praises  this  artist,  and  Horace  Walpole  apolo* 
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gizes  for  not  praising  him."  Daines  Barrington  says,  "  Kent 
hath  been  succeeded  by  Brown,  who  hath  undoubtedly, 
great  m^t  in  laying  out  pleasure  grounds  ；  but  I  conceive, 
that,  in  some  of  his  plans,  I  see  traces  lather  of  the  kitchen 
gardener  of  old  Stowe,  than  of  Poussin,  or  Claude  Lorraine." 

This  mannensm  gave  rise  finally,  to  the  celebrated  work 
On  the  jPicture 산 que  by  Sir  Uvedale  PncOj  whof  in  a  series  of 
elegant  and  masterly  essays,  pointed  out  the  faults  and  follies 
of  this  Brown  and  his  imitators,  analyzed  the  beautiful  and 
picturesque  in  nature  and  art,  and  founded  a  new  sehool, 
more  spirited  and  free  in  its  aim,  deriving  its  principles 
directly  fiom  nature  and  painting.  These,  with  Knight's 
elegant  Poem,  the  Landscape,  the  English  Garden  by 
Mason,  and  Whately's  Observations  &n  Modem  Garden^ 
ing^  all  published  between  1750  and  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1800,  established  the  new  style  firmly  in  the  public  mind. 
On  the  Continent,  especii&lly  in  Fiance,  though  the  old 
fashioned  gardens  were  not  demolished^  as  in  England, 
new  ones  were  laid  out  in  accordance  with  the  dawning  taste, 
and  none  of  the  antique  establishments  were  thought  perfect 
without  a  spot  set  apart  as  a  jardin  Anglais. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Chinese  taste  in  gar- 
dening, which  was  first  made  known  to  the  English  public 
about  this  time,  is  by  far  the  nearest  previous  approach  to 
the  modem  style.  Some  critics,  indeed,  have  asserted  that 
the  English  are  indebted  to  it  for  their  ideas  of  the  modem 
style.  However  this  may  be,  and  we  confess  it  has  very- 
little  weight  with  us,  the  harmonious  system  which  the  taste 
of  the  English  has  evolved  in  the  modem  style,  is  at  the 
present  day,  too  far  beyond  the  Chinese  manner  to  admit  of 
any  comparison.  The  first  is  imbued  with  beauty  of  the 
most  graceful  and  agreeable  character,  based  upon  nature, 
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and  refined  by  art  ；  while  the  latter  abounds  in  puerilities 
and  whimsical  conceits— rodqr  hills,  five  feet  high ― minia- 
ture bridges ~ dwarf  oaks,  a  hundred  years  old  and  twenty 
inches  in  altitude which,  whatever  may  be  our  admiration 
for  the  curious  ingenuity  and  skill  tasked  in  their  produc- 
tion, leave  on  our  mind,  no  very  favourable  impression  of 
the  taste  which  designed  them. 

The  most  distinguished  English  Landscape  Gardeners  of 
more  recent  date,  are  the  late  Humphrey  Repton,  who  died 
in  1818  ；  and  since  him  John  Claudius  Loudon,  better  known 
in  this  country,  as  the  celebrated  gardening  author.  Repton's 
taste  in  Landscape  gardening  was  cultivated  and  elegant,  and 
many  of  the  finest  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  of  England, 
at  the  present  day,  bear  witness  to  the  skill  and  harmony  of 
his  designs.  His  published  works  are  full  of  instructive 
hints,  and  at  Cobham  Hall,  one  of  the  finest  seats  in 
Britain,  is  an  inscription  to  his  memory,  by  Lord  Damley. 

Mr,  Loudon's*  writings  and  labours  in  tasteful  gardening, 
are  too  well  known,  to  render  it  necessary  that  we  should 
do  more  than  allude  to  them  here.  Much  of  what  is  known 
of  the  art  in  this  country  undoubtedly  is,  more  or  less  directly 
to  be  referred  to  the  influence  of  his  published  works.  Al- 
though he  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  somewhat  deficient  as  an 
artist,  in  imagination,  no  previous  author  ever  deduced,  so 
clearly,  sound  artistical  principles  in  Landscape  Gardening, 
and  Rural  Architecture  ；  and  fitness,  good  sense,  and  beauty, 
are  combined  with  a  remarkable  unity  of  feeling  in  all  his 
works. 

•  While  we  are  revifling  this  edition,  we  regret  deeply  to  leam  the  death  of  Mr. 
Loudon.  His  herculean  labours  as  an  author,  have  at  laat  destroyed  bim  ；  and 
in  his  death  we  loie  one  who  hoM  done  more  than  any  other  person  that  over 
lived  to  popnlarue,  and  render  universal,  a  taste  for  Gardening  and  Domestic 
Architecture. 
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As  the  modem  style  owes  its  origin  mainly  to  the  English, 
so  it  has  also  been  developed  and  carried  to  its  greatest  per- 
fection in  the  British  Islands.  The  law  of  primogeniture, 
which  has  there  so  long  existed,  in  itself^  contributes  greatly 
to  the  continual  improvement  and  embeUishment  of  those 
Yast  landed  estates,  that  remain  perpetually  in  the  hands 
4>{  the  same  &mily«  Magnificent  buildings,  added  to  by  each 
fiuoceeding  geneiation,  who  often  preserve  also  the  older 
portions  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  ；  wide  spread  parks, 
■clothed  with  a  thick  velvet  turf,  which  amid  their  moist 
atmosphere,  preserves  during  great  part  of  the  year  an  eme- 
rald greenness ~ studded  with  noble  oaks  and  other  forest 
trees  which  number  centuries  of  growth  and  maturity  ；  these 
advantages,  in  the  hands  of  the  most  intelligent  and  the 
i^ealthiest  aristocracy  in  the  world,  have  indeed  made, 
almost,  an  entire  landscape  garden  of  "  merry  England." 
Among  a  multitude  of  splendid  examples  of  these  noble  resi- 
dences, we  will  only  r^er  the  reader  to  the  celebrated 
Blenheim,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  where  the 
lake  alone  (probably  the  largest  piece  of  artificial  water  in 
the  world)  covers  a  surface  of  two  hundred  acres :  Warwick 
Castle,  a  venerable  pile,  portions  of  which  have  been  built 
a  thousand  years,  standing  on  a  hill  from  whence  the  eye, 
though  ranging  over  a  wide-spread  landscape,  only  beholds 
the  park  and  wooded  demesne  of  one  proprietor :  and  Wobum 
Abbey,  the  grounds  of  which  are  full  of  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  trees  and  plants,  and  where  the  park,  like  that  of 
Ashbridge,  Chatsworth,  and  several  other  private  residences 
in  England,  is  only  embraced  within  a  circumference  of 
from  ten,  to  twenty  miles. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  though  there  are  a  multitude 
of  examples  of  the  modem  style  of  landscape  gardening, 


； h  is  then  called  the  English  or  natural  stjrle^  yet  in 
oeighboduMd  of  many  nt  the  eajMtals,  especially  Aoee 
le  south  of  Eotope,  the  taste  for  the  geometrie  or  ancient 
>  of  gardoning  still  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  ； 
ally  no  doubt  becniue  that  style  admita,  vitii  mora 
ity,  of  those  classical  and  aichitacttml  actm 향 ■nimnte 
rases,  ststuea,  busts,  ete^  the  passimi  for  vfakh  por^ 
8  a  peo[de  rich  in  ancient  and  modem  scHlpttual  voika 
t.  Indeed  many  of  the  gardena  on  the  continent  are 
5  striking  fiKon  their  numerous  sculpturesque  omsr 
ta,  intsnpersed  with  finmtaiiis  and  jets-fean,  than  fttnu 
beauty  ot  mritjr  of  ^leir  Tegrti^mi,  or  fiom  tbeir  ar- 
lement. 

.  the  United  States,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  ve  shall 
witneas  such  splendid  examples  <£  landscape  gatdeos 
lOM  abroad)  tovhidrve  have  alladed  Here  die  ligftt* 
an  aie  held  to  be  eqnnl  ；  and  if  then  are  no  eoonnoua 

3,  and  no  class  of  men  whose  wealth  is  hereditary,  there 
；  least,  what  is  more  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the 
indiropist,  the  Almost  entire  absence  of  a  VBiy  poor  class 
te  country  ；  idiile  ve  have,  aa  the  other  hand,  a 
I  of  independrat  luidhfdden,  who  are  able  to  asBsmble 
od  them,  not  only  the  useftU  and  convenient,  bat  the 
9aUe  and  beautiful,  in  country  life, 
be  number  of  indiTiduals  among  us  who  possess  wealth 
refinement  sufficient  to  enable  tfaon  to  enjoy  the  plea* 
I  of  a  countrf  life,  and  who  desire  in  their  iHirate  lesi- 
es  so  much  of  the  beauties  of  landscape  gardeaing  and 
I  embellishment  as  may  be  had  without  any  enor- 
s  expendituie  of  means,  is  every  day  increasing.  And 
until  lately,  a  very  TBaapa  plan  of  laying  out  the 
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to,  yet  the  taste  for  elegant  rural  improvements  is  advancing 
now  so  rapidly,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  piedic^ng  that 
in  half  a  century  more,  there  will  exist  a  greater  number  ci 
beantiial  Tillas  and  country  seats  of  moderate  extent,  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  than  in  any  country  in  Europe,  England 
alone  exoeptad.  With  us,  a  feeling,  a  taste,  or  an  improve- 
meat,  is  contagious  ；  and  once  fiurly  i 항 predated  and  esta- 
blished in  one  portion  of  the  country,  it  is  disseminated  with 
a  celerity  that  is  indeed  wonderful,  to  every  other  portion. 
And  though,  it  is  necesaarily  the  case  where  amateurs  of  any 
art  are  more  numeious  than  its  professors,  that  there  will 
be,  in  devising  and  carrying  plans  into  execution,  many 
specimens  of  bad  taste,  and  perhaps  a  sufficient  number  of 
efforts  to  improve  without  any  real  taste  whatever,  still  we 
are  convinced  the  efl^t  of  our  rural  embellishments  will  in 
the  end  be  highly  agreeable,  as  a  false  taste  is  not  likely  to 
be  a  peimanent  one  in  a  community  where  every  thing  is  so 
much  the  subject  of  criticism. 

With  regard  to  the  literature  and  {nractice  of  Landscape 
Gardening  as  an  art,  in  North  America,  almost  every  thing 
is  yet  before  us,  ccHnparatiyely  little  having  yet  been 
done.  Almost  all  the  improvements  in  the  grounds  of  our 
finest  country  residences,  have  been  carried  on  tinder  the 
direction  of  the  proprietors  themselves,  suggested  by  their 
own  good  taste,  in  many  instances  improved  by  the  study 
of  European  authors,  or  by  a  personal  inspection  of  the  finest 
places  abroad.  The  only  American  work  previously  published 
whkh  treats  directly  of  Landscape  Gardening,  is  the  Ameri- 
eon  Gardener^s  Calendar,  by  Bernard  McMahon  of  Phila- 
del|4iia.  The  only  piactitioner  of  the  art,  of  afly  note,  was 
the  late  M.  Parmentier  of  Brooklyn,  Long  Island. 

M.  Andr^  Parmentier  was  the  brother  of  that  celebrated 
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horticulturist,  the  Chevalier  Paimentier,  Mayor  of  Enghien, 
Hollan (노  He  emigrated  to  this  country  about  the  year 
1824，  and  in  the  Horticultural  Nurseries  which  he  esta- 
blished at  Brooklyn,  he  gave  a^specimen  of  the  natural  style 
of  laying  out  grounds,  combined  with  a  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  plants,  which  excited  public  curiosity,  and  contri- 
buted not  a  little,  to  the  dissemination  of  a  taste  for  the  na- 
tural mode  of  landscape  gardening. 

During  M.  Parmentier's  residence  on  Long  Island,  he  was 
almost  constantly  applied  to  for  plans  for  laying  out  the 
grounds  of  country  seats,  by  persons  in  various  parts  of  the 
Union,  as  well  as  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  New- York* 
In  many  cases  he  not  only  surveyed  the  demesne  to  be  im- 
proved, but  furnished  the  plants  and  trees  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  designs.  Several  plans  were  prepared  by  him  for  re- 
sidences of  note  in  the  Southern  States  ；  and  two  or  three 
places  in  Upper  Canada,  especially  near  Montreal,  were,  we 
believe,  laid  out  by  his  own  hands  and  stocked  from  his 
nursery  grounds.  In  his  periodical  catalogue,  he  arranged 
the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  that  flourish  in  this  latitude  in 
classes,  according  to  their  height,  etc.,  and  published  a  short 
treatise  on  the  superior  claims  of  the  natural,  over  the  formal 
or  geometric  style  of  laying  out  grounds.  In  short  we  con- 
sider M.  Parmentier's  labours  and  example  as  having  effected, 
directly,  far  more  for  landscape  gardening  in  America,  than 
those  of  any  other  individual  whatever. 

The  introduction  of  tasteful  gardening  in  this  country  is, 
of  course,  of  a  very  recent  date.  But  so  long  ago  as  from 
25  to  50  years,  there  were  several  country  residences  highly 
remarkable  for  extent,  elegance  of  arrangement,  and  the 
highest  order  and  keeping.  Among  these,  we  desire  espe- 
cially, to  record  here  the  celebrated  seats  of  Chancellor  Liv- 
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ingston,  Wm.  Hamilton  Esq.,  Theodore  Lyman  Esq.,  and 
Judge  Peters. 

Woodlands,  the  seat  of  the  Hamilton  family,  near  Phila- 
delphia, was,  so  long  ago  as  1805,  highly  celebrated  for  its 
gardening  beauties.  The  refined  taste  and  the  wealth  of  its 
accomplished  owner,  were  freely  lavished  in  its  improvement 
and  embellishment  ；  and  at  a  time  when  the  introduction  of 
rare  exotics  was  attended  with  a  vast  deal  of  risk  and  trouble, 
the  extensive  green-houses  and  orangeries  of  this  seat,  con- 
tained all  the  richest  treasures  of  the  exotic  flora,  and 
among  other  excellent  gardeners  employed,  was  the  distin- 
guished botanist  Pnrsh,  whose  enthusiastic  taste  in  his  favorite 
science  was  promoted  and  aided  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  The 
extensive  pleasure  grounds  were  judiciously  planted  singly 
and  in  groups,  with  a  great  variety  of  the  finest  species  of 
trees.  The  attention  of  the  visitor  to  this  place  is  now  arrest- 
ed by  two  very  large  specimens  of  that  curious  tree,  the 
Japanese  Ginko,  (Salisburia)  60  or  70  feet  high,  perhaps 
the  finest  in  Europe  or  America,  by  the  noble  magnolias, 
and  the  rich  park-like  appearance  of  some  of  the  plantations 
of  the  finest  native  and  foreign  oaks.  From  the  recent 
unheal thiness  of  this  portion  of  the  Schuylkill,  Woodlands 
has  fallen  into  decay,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  it 
was,  for  a  long  time,  the  most  tasteful  and  beautiful  residence 
in  America. 

The  seat  of  the  late  Judge  Peters,  about  five  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  was,  30  years  ago,  a  noted  specimen  of  the 
ancient  school  of  landscape  gardening.  Its  proprietor 
had  a  most  extended  reputation  as  a  scientific  agricul- 
turist, and  his  place  was  also  no  less  remarkable  for  the 
design  and  culture  of  its  pleasure-grounds,  than  for  the 
excellence  of  its  fknn.    Long  and  stately  avenues,  with 
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vistas  terminated  by  obelisks,  a  garden  adorned  with  marble 
vases,  busts  and  statues,  and  pleasure  grounds  filled  with 
the  rarest  trees  and  shrubs,  were  conspicuous  features  here. 
Some  of  the  latter  are  now  so  remarkable  as  to  attract 
strongly  the  attention  of  the  visitor.  Among  them,  is  the 
•hestnut  planted  by  Washington,  which  produces  the 
largest  and  finest  fruit  ；  very  large  hollies  ；  and  a  curious 
old  box  tree  much  higher  than  the  mansion  near  which 
it  stands.  But  the  most  striking  feature  now,  is  the  still 
remmning  grand  old  avenue  of  hemlocks,  {Abies  canaden^ 
sis.)  Many  of  these  trees,  which  were  planted  100  years 
ago,  are  now  venerable  specimens,  ninety  feet  high,  whose 
huge  trunks  and  wide  spread  branches,  are  in  many  cases 
densely  wreathed  and  draped  with  masses  of  English  Ivy,- 
forming  the  most  picturesque,  sylvan  objects  we  ever  be- 
held. 

Lemon  HUl,  half  a  mile  above  the  Fairmount  water- 
works of  Philadelphia,  was,  20  years  ago,  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  the  geometric  mode  in  America,  and  since  its 
destruction  by  the  extension  of  the  city,  a  few  years  since, 
there  is  nothing  comparable  with  it,  in  that  style,  among  us. 
All  the  symmetry,  uniformity,  and  high  art  of  the  old 
school,  were  displayed  here  in  artificial  plantations,  formal 
gardens  with  trellises,  grottoes,  spring-houses,  temples, 
statues  and  vases,  with  numerous  ponds  of  water,  jets-d'eau 
and  other  waterworks,  parterres  and  an  extensive  range  of 
hothouses.  The  effect  of  this  garden  was  brilliant  and 
striking,  its  position,  on  the  lovely  banks  of  the  Schuylkill, 
admirable,  and  its  liberal  proprietor  Mr.  Pratt,  by  opening 
it  freely  to  the  public,  greatly  increased  the  popular  taste  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 

On  the  Hudson,  the  show  place  of  the  last  age  was  the 
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Still  interesting  Clermont,  then  the  residence  of  Chancellor 
Livingston.  Its  leirel  i»r  gently  undulating  lawn,  four  or 
five  miles  in  length,  the  rich  native  woods,  and  the  long 
vistas  of  planted  avenues,  added  to  its  fine  water  view,  ren- 
deied  this  a  noble  place.  The  mansion,  the  green-houses, 
and  the  gardens,  show  something  of  the  French  taste  in 
design,  which  Mr.  Livingston's  residence  abroad,  at  the  time 
when  that  mode  was  popular,  no  doubt,  led  him  to  adopt. 
The  finest  yellow  locusts  in  America  are  now  standing  in 
the  pleasure-grounds  here,  and  the  gardens  contain  many 
specimens  of  fruit  trees,  the  first  of  their  sorts  introduced 
into  the  Union. 

Wdltham  House,  about  nine  miles  from  Boston,  was,  25 
years  ago,  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  places,  as  regards 
Landscape  Gardening.  Its  owner,  the  late  Hon.  T.  Lyman, 
was  a  highly  accomplished  man,  and  the  grounds  at  Wal- 
tham  House  bear  witness  to  a  refined  and  elegant  taste  in 
rural  improvement  A  fine  level  park,  a  mile  in  length,  en- 
riched with  groups  of  English  limes,  elms  and  oaks,  and 
rich  masses  of  native  wood,  watered  by  a  fine  stream  and 
stocked  with  deer,  were  the  leading  features  of  the  place  at 
that  time;  and  this,  and  Woodlands,  were  the  two  best 
specimens  of  the  modem  style,  as  Judge  Peters'  seat,  Lemon 
Hill,  and  Clermont,  were  of  the  ancient  style,  in  the  earliest 
period  of  the  history  of  Landscape  Gardening  among  us. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Union  where  the  taste  in  Land- 
scape Gardening  is  so  far  advanced,  as  on  the  middle  portion 
of  the  Hudson.  The  natural  scenery  is  of  the  finest  cha- 
racter, and  places  but  a  mile  or  two  apart  often  possess,  from 
the  constantly  varying  forms  of  the  water,  shores,  and  dis- 
tant hills,  widely  different  kinds  of  home  landscape  and 
distant  view.   Standing  in  the  grounds  of  some  of  the 
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finest  of  these  seata^  the  eye  beholds  only  the  soft  foreground 
of  smooth  lawn,  the  rich  groups  of  trees  shutting  out  all 
neighbomring  tracts,  the  lake^like  expanse  of  water,  and, 
closing  the  distance,  a  fine  rang^e  of  wooded  mountain. 
A  i^idence  here  of  but  a  hundred  acres,  so  fortunately  are 
these  disposed  by  nature,  seems  to  appropriate  the  whole 
scenery  around,  and  to  be  a  thousand  in  extent. 

At  the  present  time,  our  handsome  villa  residences  are 
becoming  eyery  day  more  numerous,  and  it  would  require 
much  more  space  than  our  present  limits,  to  enmnerate  all 
the  tasteful  rural  country  places  within  our  knowledge, 
many  of  which  have  been  newly  laid  out,  or  greatly  im， 
proved  within  a  few  years.  But  we  consider  it  so  im- 
portant end  instructive  to  ihe  novice  in  the  art  of  Landscape 
Gardening  to  examine,  personally,  country  seats  of  a  highly 
tasteful  character,  that  we  shall  venture  to  refer  the  reader 
to  a  few  of  those  which  have  now  a  reputation  among  us  as 
elegant  country  residences. 

、  Hyde  Park,  on  the  Hudson,  fonn^rly  the  seat  of  the  late 
Dr.  Hosack,  now  of  W.  Langdon,  Esq"  has  been  justly 
celebrated  as  oue  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  modem 
style  of  Landscape  Gardening  in  America*  Nature  has, 
indeed,  done  much  for  this  place,  as  the  grounds  are  finely 
varied,  beautifully  watered  by  a  lively  stream,  and  the  views 
are  inexpressibly  striking  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
house  itself,  including,  as  they  do,  the  noble  Hudson  for 
sixty  miles  in  its  course,  through  rich  valleys  and  bold 
mountains.  (See  Fig.  1.)  But  the  efforts  of  art  are  not 
unworthy  so  rare  a  locality  ；  and  while  the  native  woods, 
and  beautifully  undulating  surface,  are  preserved  in  their 
original  state,  the  pleasure-grounds,  roads,  walks,  drives,  and 
new  plantations,  have  been  laid  out  in  such  a  judicious 
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maimer  as  to  heighten  the  charms  of  natoie.  Largie  and 
costly  hot-houses  were  erected  by  Dr^  Hoeack,  with  also 
entrance  lodges  at  two  points  on  the  estate^  a  fine  bridge  over 
the  stream,  and  numerous  pavilions  and  seats  commanding 
extensive  prospects  ；  in  short,  nothing  was  spared  to  reiider 
this  a  complete  lesidenee.  The  park,  which,  at  one  time 
cmtained  some  fine  deer,  afforded  a  delightful  drive  within 
itself,  as  the  whole  estate  nrtmbeied  about  seven  hundred 
acres.  The  plans  for  laying  out  the  gromids  were  fur- 
nished by  Pannentier,  and  arehitects  from  New- York  were 
employed  m  designing  and  arecting  the  buildings.  For  a 
long  time,  this  was  the  finest  fieat  in  America,  but  there  are 
now  many  rivals  to  this  claim. 

The  Manor  of  Livingston^  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Mary  Liv- 
ingston^ is  seven  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Hudson^  The 
mansion  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  park,  rising  gradually 
fnxn  the  level  of  a  rich  inland  country,  and  commanding 
jnrospects  for  sixty  nodles  arotlnd.  This  park  is,  |)erhaps, 
the  most  remarkable  in  America,  for  the  noble  simplicity  of 
its  character,  and  the  perfect  order  in  which  it  is  kept. 
The  turf  is,  every-where,  short  and  velvet-like,  the  gravel- 
roads  scrupulously  firm  and  smooth,  and  near  the  house 
are  the  largest  and  most  superb  evergreens.  The  mansion 
is  one  of  the  chastest  spedmens  of  the  Grecian  style,  and 
there  is  an  air  of  great  dignity  and  grace  about  the  whole 
demesne.   (Fig.  2.) 

Blithewoody  the  seat  of  R.  Donaldson,  Esq,,  near  Barry- 
town  on  the  Hudson,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  villa  resi- 
dences in  the  Uniou.  The  natural  scenery  here,  is  nowhere 
surpassed  in  its  eachanting  union  of  softness  and  dignity ~ 
the  river  being  four  miles  wide,  its  placid  bosom  broken  only 
by  islands  and  gleaming  sails,  and  the  horizon  grandly 
closing  in  with  the  tall  blue  summits  of  the  distant  Kaats- 


kills.  The  amUng,  gently  varied  lawn  is  studded  with 
； roups  and  masses  of  fine  forest  and  omanteDtal  trees,  b&- 
leath  which  are  walks  leading  in  easy  curves  to  rustic 
Kats,  aud  summer  houses  jdaced  in  secluded  spots,  or  to 
>peim^  affording  most  lovely  {vospects.  (See  FtoatiS' 
»ece).  In  various  sitnatkna  near  the  house  and  upon  iba 
own,  Kulptnred  vases  of  Maltese  sfane  are  also  disposed  in 
mch  a  manner  as  to  give  a  refined  and  classic  air  to  the 

As  a  pmdatU  to  this  graceful  landscape,  there  is  within 
ba  grounds  ecenery  c£  an  opposite  character,  equally  vild 
tnd  pictuiesque ~ a  fine,  bold  stisam,  fiinged  with  woody 
l)anks,  and  dashing  over  several  locky  cascades,  thirty  or  forty 
"eet  in  height,  and  iaIliDg,  altogether,  a  hundied  feet  in  half 
1  mile.  (See  view,  Sect,  viii.)  There  are  also,  within  the 
proonds,  a  pietty  gardener*a  lodge,  in  the  rural  cott^  style, 
tnd  a  new-  entrance  lodge  by  the  gate,  in  bracketted 
node;  in  short,  we  can  recall  no  {dace  of  moderate  extent, 
where  nature,  and  tasteful  art,  an  both  so  {oodigal  <tf  beauty, 
Eind  so  haimonious  in  effect. 

MotUgomery  Place  is  directly  south  of  Blithewood.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  rich  masses  of  wood,  with  dark  and 
shadowy  walks  of  great  loigth  and  variety,  the  interest  of 
which  is  heightened  by  numerous,  tasteful  rustic  seats, 
arbours,  and  root-houses.  Near  the  house  are  a  stately 
CoBservatory  and  flower-garden,  and  ttie  views  from  die 
lawn  are  rich  and  extensive.  This  place  is  the  seat  of  Mrs. 
Edward  Liviugstou,  and  like  the  neighbouring  one  of  J.  R. 
LiringstoD,  Esq.,  abounds  in  magnificent  sii^le  trees, 
groups,  maases,  and  rolling  woods,  disposed  in  Uie  modem 
itfia  over  an  extensive  ndling  sur&ce,  having  wskAl  the 
ait,  of  an  old  European  resideoce. 
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These  places  owe  almost  their  entire  beauty  to  nature,  as 
this  wood  is  the  native  growth  of  the  soil ~ just  so  much  of 
the  natural  foliage  having  been  retained,  as  clothes  the  es- 
tate with  an  ample  gamituie  ；  and  much  of  the  efiect  of  the 
finest  park,  carefully  laid  out  and  planted  in  the  modem 
style,  is  obtained,  by  judiciously  managing  the  materials,  of 
which  nature  has  here  been  so  extremely  prodigal. 

The  seat  of  Mr.  Wadsworth,  at  Geneseo,  is  the  first  in 
the  interior  of  this  state.  The  park  is  large,  on  a  fine 
sweeping  outline  of  surface,  and  contains  many  oaks  of 
extraordinary  size  and  beauty.  The  Genesee  valley  is, 
itself,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  quite  park-like,  and  for 
natural,  sylvan  beauty,  there  is  little  in^the  country,  sur- 
passing portions  of  the  grounds  of  this  extensive  estate. 

Beaverwyck,  a  little  north  of  Albany,  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  is  the  seat  of  Wm.  P.  Van  Rensselaer,  Esq. 
(Pig.  3.)  The  whole  estate  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  square,  in- 
cluding the  village  of  Bath  on  the  river  shore,  and  a  large 
farming  district.  The  home  residence  embraces  several  hun- 
dred acres,  with  a  large  level  lawn,  bordered  by  highly  varied 
surface  of  hill  and  dale.  The  mansion,  one  of  the  first 
class,  is  newly  erected  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Diaper,  and  in 
its  interior ~ its  hall  with  mosaic  floor  of  polished  woods, 
its  marble  staircase,  frescoed  apartments,  and  spacious  adjoin- 
ing conservatory ~ is  perhaps  the  most  splendid  in  the  Union. 
The  grounds  are  yet  newly  laid  out,  but  with  much  judg- 
ment ；  and  six  or  seven  miles  of  winding,  gravelled  roads 
and  walks  have  been  formed ~ their  boundaries  now  leading 
over  level  meadows,  and  now  winding  through  woody  dells. 
The  drives  thus  afforded,  are  almost  unrivalled  in  extent  and 
variety,  and  give  the  stranger  or  guest,  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  near,  and  distant  views,  to  the  best  advantage. 
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Dutchess  county^  bordering  the  Hudson,  abounds  with 
many  beautiful  seats.  Near  Hhinebeck  are  Mr.  James's  and 
Mr.  Emmet's,  charmingly  located,  with  much  simple  beauty 
of  lawn  and  tree^  ；  and  Mr.  Kelly's,  remarkable  for  the  rich 
park-like  view  from  the  terrace,  in  fiont  of  the  house.  Near 
New-Hamburgh,  the  seats  of  Mr.  Sheafe  and  Mr,  Lenox, 
evince  high  keeping,  and  tasteful*  culture. 

At  Tarrytown,  is  the  cottage  residence  of  Washington 
Irving,  which  is,  in  location  and  accessories,  almost  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  cottageom^e.  The  chamung  maimer  in  which 
the  wild  foot-paths,  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  cottage,  are 
conducted  among  the  picturesque  dells  and  banks,  is  pre- 
cisely what  one  would  look  for  here.  A  little  below,  Mr. 
Sheldon's  cottage,  with  its  pretty  lawn  and  its  charming 
brook, ~ is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  kind  of  resi- 
dence on  the  river.  At  Hastings,  four  or  five  miles  south, 
is  the  agreeable  seat  of  Judge  Constant' 

About  twelve  miles  from  New: York,  on  the  Sound,  is 
Hunter^s  Island^  the  seat  of  John  Hunter,  Esq.,  a  place  of 
much  simplicity  and  dignity  of  character.  The  whole  island, 
may  be  considered  an  extensive  park,  carpeted  with  soft 
lawn,  and  studded  with  noble  trees.  The  mansion  is  sim- 
ple in  its  exterior,  but,  internally,  is  filled  with  rich  treasures 
of  art.  The  seat  of  James  Munroe,  Esq,,  on  the  East  river 
in  this  neighbourhood,  abounds  with  beautiful  trees,  and 
many  other  features  of  interest. 

The  CoUage  residence  of  William  H.  Aspinwall,  Esq', 
on  Staten  Island,  is  a  highly  picturesque  specimen  of 
Landscape  Gardening.  The  house  is  in  the  English  cot- 
tage style,  and  from  its  open  lawn  in  front,  the  eye  takes 
in  a  wide  view  of  the  ocean,  the  Narrows,  and  the  blue 
hills  of  Neversink.  In  the  rear  of  the  cottage,  the  sur- 


le  ifcat  of  Wm  P  Van  R 


Fig.  4    Cottase  Eostlenoc  of  Wm.  IT  A'piD-J-i'.!,  Esq. 
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face  is  tuuch  broken  and  varied,  and  finely  wooded  and 
planted.  In  improTing  this  picturesque  site,  a  nice  sense 
of  the  charm  of  natural  expression  has  been  evinced  ； 
and  the  sudden  variations  from  smooth  open  surface,  to 
wild,  wooded  bonks,  with  rocky,  moss^overed  flights  of 
steps,  strike  the  stranger,  equally  with  surprise  and  delight 
A  charming  greenhouse,  a  knotted  flower  garden,  and  a 
pretty,  rustic  moss-house,  are  among  the  interesting  points 
of  this  spirited  place,   (See  Fig.  4), 

In  Connecticut,  Monte  Video,  the  seat  of  Daniel  Wads- 
worth,  Esq.,  near  Hartford,  is  worthy  of  commendation,  as 
it  evinces  a  good  deal  of  beauty  in  its  grounds,  and  is  one 
of  the  mo6t  tasteful  in  the  state.  The  residence  of  James 
Hillhouse,  EJsq*,  near  New-Haven^  is  a  pleasing  specimen 
of  the  simplest  kind  of  Landscape  Gardening,  where  grace- 
ful forms  o[  trees,  and  a  gently  sloping  surface  of  grass, 
are  the  principal  features.  The  villa  of  Mr.  Whitney,  near 
New-Haven,  is  one  of  the  most  tastefully  managed  in  the 
state.  In  Maine,  the  most  remarkable  seat,  as  respects 
landscape  gardening  and  architecture,  is  that  of  Mr.  Gar* 
diner,  of  Gardiner. 

The  environs  of  Boston,  are  more  highly  cultivated  than 
those  of  any  other  city  in  North  America.  There  are  here, 
whole  rural  neighborhoods  of  pretty  cottages  and  villas, 
admirably  cultivated,  and,  in  many  cases,  tastefully  laid  out 
and  planted.  The  character  of  even  the  finest  of  these 
places,  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  suburban,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  Hudson  river,  but  we  regard  them  as  furnish- 
ing admirable  hints  for  a  class  of  residence  likely  to  become 
moie  numerous  than  any  other  in  this  country ~ the  taste* 
fill,  suburban  cottage.  The  owner  of  a  small  cottage  resi- 
dence, may  have  almost  every  kind  of  beauty  and  enjoyment 
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in  his  grounds,  that  the  largest  estate  will  afford,  so  far 
as  regards  the  interest  of  trees  and  plants,  tasteful  arrange- 
ment, recreation,  and  occupation.  Indeed,  we  have  little 
doubt  that  he,  who  directs,  personally,  the  curve  of  every 
walk,  selects  and  plants  every  shrub  and  tree,  and  watches 
with  solicitude  every  evidence  of  beauty  and  progress, 
succeeds  in  extracting  from  his  tasteful  grounds  of  half  a 
dozen  acres,  a  more  intense  degree  of  pleasure,  than  one 
who  is  only  ab}e  to  direct  and  enjoy,  in  a  general  sense,  the 
arrangement  of  a  vast  estate. 

Belmont,  the  seat  of  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  is  a  residence 
of  more  note  than  any  other  near  Boston  ；  but  this  is, 
chiefly,  on  account  of  the  extensive  ranges  of  glass,  the 
forced  fruits,  and  the  high  culture  of  the  gardens.  A  new 
and  spacious  mansion  has  recently  been  erected  here,  and 
the  pleasure-grounds  are  agreeably  varied  with  fine  groups 
and  masses  of  trees  and  shrubs  on  a  pleasing  lawn.   (Fig.  6.) 

TTie  seat  of  Col.  Perkins,  at  Brookline,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  very  beautiful 
lawn  here,  abounds  with  exquisite  trees,  finely  disposed  ； 
among  them,  some  larches  and  Norway  firs,  with  many  other 
rare  trees  of  uncommon  beauty  of  form.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance is  the  villa  residence  of  Theodore  Lyman,  Esq.,  re- 
markable for  the  unusually  fine  avenue  of  Elms  leading  to 
the  house,  and  for  the  beautiful  architectural  taste  displayed 
in  the  dwelling  itself.  The  seat  of  the  Hon.  John  Lowell, 
at  Roxbury,  possesses  also,  many  interesting  gardening 
features.* 

♦  We  AmeiicaiiB  are,  proverbially  impatient  of  delay,  and  a  few  years  in 
prospect,  appears  an  endlees  Aitarity.  So  mach  is  this  the  feeling  with  many, 
that  we  verily  believe  there  are  hundreds  of  our  conntry  places,  which  owe 
their  bareneeB  and  destitation  of  foliage  to  the  idea,  k>  common,  that  it  requires 
"  an  age"  for  forest  treet  to  "grow  i 방." 

The  middle  aged  man,  heaitates  about  the  good  of  planting  what  he  imagines, 
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Fig.  a.   Bcbiiont  Place,  near  Boston,  tha  Seat  of  J  P  Cmluna,  Esq. 


Fig  0    View  in  I  he  Grounda  at  Hue  Baiik 
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Pine  Bank,  the  Perkins  estate,  on  the  border  of  Jamaica 
lake,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  residences  near  Boston. 
The  natural  surface  of  the  ground  is  exceedingly  flowing 
and  graceful,  and  it  is  varied  by  two  or  three  singular  little 
dimples,  or  hollows,  which  add  to  its  effect.  Luxuri- 
ant specimens  of  the  white  pine  abound,  so  as  to  give  a 
name  to  the  place,  which  is  otherwise  charmingly  planted 
and  grown.  The  perfect  order  of  the  grounds  ；  the  beauty 
of  the  walks,  sometimes  skirting  the  smooth  open  lawn,  en- 
riched with  rare  plants  and  shrubs,  and  then  winding  by 
the  shadowy  banks  of  the  water  ；  the  soft  and  quiet  cha- 
racter of  the  lake  itself, ― its  margin  richly  fringed  with 
trees,  which  conceal  here  and  there  a  pretty  cottage,  its  firm 
clean  beach  of  gravel,  and  its  water  of  crystal  purity  ；  all 
these  features  make  this  place  a  little  gem  of  natural  and 
artisticai  harmony,  and  beauty.   (Fig.  6.) 

On  the  other  side  of  the  lake  is  the  cottage  of  Thomas 
Lee,  Esq,  Enthusiastically  fond  of  botany,  and  gardening 
in  all  its  departments,  Mr.  Lee  has  here  formed  a  residence  of 

he  Bhall  never  see  arriving  at  maturity,  and  even  many  who  are  younger, 
oonceiTe  that  it  requires  more  than  an  ordinary  lifetime,  to  rear  a  fine  wood  of 
planted  trees.  About  two  yean  since,  we  had  the  plearare  of  yidting  the  Beat 
of  the  late  Mr.  Lowell,  whom  we  found  in  a  green  old  agd，  still  enjoying,  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  yoath,  the  pleasures  of  Horticnltord  and  a  country  life.  For 
the  encooragement  of  those,  who  are  ever  complaining  of  the  tardy  pace  with  which 
the  growth  of  trees  advances,  we  will  here  record  that  we  accompanied  Bfr.  L. 
tfiroagh  a  belt  of  fine  woods  (skirting  part  of  his  residence,)  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
length,  connsting  of  ahnoet  all  our  finer  Hardy  treoR,  many  of  them  apparently 
foil  grown,  the  whole  of  which  had  been  plaQt\Bd  by  him  when  he  wu  thirty-two 
yean  old.  At  that  time,  a  solitary  elm,  or  two  were  almost  the  only  trees  upon 
his  estate.  We  can  hardly  conceive  a  more  rational  source  of  pride  or  enjoyment, 
than  to  be  able  thus  to  walk;  in  the  decline  of  years,  beneath  the  shadow  of  urn- 
bfBgeou8  woods  and  groves,  planted  by  our  own  hands,  and  whose  growth  hu 
become  ahnoit  identified  with  oar  own  progress  and  existence. 
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as  much  variety  and  interest^as  we  ever  saw  in  so  moderate 
a  coippass ~ about  20  acres.  It  is，  indeed,  not  only  a  most 
instructive  place  to  the  amateur  of  landscape  gardening,  but 
to  the  naturalist  and  lover  of  plants.  Every  shrub  seems 
placed  precisely  in  the  soil  and  aspect  it  likes  best,  and 
native  and  foreign  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  and  other  rare 
shrubs,  are  seen  here  in  the  finest  condition.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  variety  in  the  surface  here,  and  while  the  lawn- 
front  of  the  house  has  a  polished  and  graceful  aix,  one  or 
two  other  portions  are  quite  picturesque.  Near  the  entrance 
gate  is  an  English  oak,  only  fourteen  years  planted,  now 
forty  feet  high. 

The  whole  of  this  neighbourhood  of  Brookline  is  a  kind 
of  landscape  garden,  and  there  is  nothing  in  America,  of  the 
sort,  so  inexpressibly  charming  as  the  lanes  which  lead 
from  one  cottage,  or  villa,  to  another.  No  animals  are 
allowed  to  run  at  large,  and  the  open  gates,  with  tempting 
vistas  and  glimpses  under  the  pendant  boughs,  give  it  quite 
an  Arcadian  air  of  rural  freedom  and  enjoyment.  These 
lanes  are  clothed  with  a  profusion  of  trees  and  wild  shrub- 
bery, often  almost  to  the  carriage  tracks,  and  curve  and  wind 
about,  in  a  manner  quite  bewildering  to  the  stranger  who 
attempts  to  thread  them  alone  ；  and  there  are  more  hints 
here  for  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  in  lanes,  than  we  ever 
saw  assembled  together  in  so  small  a  compass. 

In  the  environs  of  New-Bedford  are  many  beautiful 
residences.  Among  these,  we  desire  particularly  to  notice 
the  residence  of  James  Arnold,  Esq.  There  is  scarcely  a 
place  in  New-England,  where  the  pleasure-grounds  are  so 
artistically  laid  out,  so  full  of  variety,  and  in  such  perfect 
order  and  keeping,  as  at  W^is  charming  spot  ；  and  its  winding 
walks,  open  bits  of  lawn,  shrubs  and  plants  grouped  on  turf, 


Tig.  1.    Vi"p  in  The  r'ro'md*  of  James  ArcolA.  Esq  Kew-Be'lfbWl  ■ 


Fig  0     Ut  Dunn's  ColtMp.  Mount  Holly. 
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shady  bowers,  and  rustic  seats,  all  most  agreeably  combined, 
render  this  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  suburban  seat. 

In  New-Jersey,  the  grounds  of  the  Count  de  Survilliers, 
atBordentown,  are  very  extensive  ；  and  although  the  surface 
is  mostly  flat,  it  has  been  well  varied  by  extensive  plan- 
tations. At  Mount  Holly,  about  twenty  miles  from  Camden, 
is  Mr.  Dunn's  unique,  semi-oriental  cottage,  with  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  pleasure  ground,  newly  planted,  after  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Notman.  (Fig.  8.) 

About  Philadelphia  there  are  several  very  interesting  seats 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  Schuylkill,  and  the 
district  between  these  two  rivers. 

The  country  seat  of  Geo.  Sheaff,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  Pennsylvania,  in  many  respects,  is  twelve 
miles  north  of  Philadelphia.  The  house  is  a  large  and 
respectable  mansion  of  stone,  surrounded  by  pleasure-grounds 
and  plantations  of  fine  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees.  The 
conspicuous  ornament  of  the  grounds,  however,  is  a  mag- 
nificent white  oak,  of  enormous  size,  whose  wide  stretching 
branches,  and  grand  head,  give  an  air  of  dignity  to  the  whole 
place.  (Fig.  9.)  Among  the  sylvan  features  here,  most  in- 
teresting, are  also  the  handsome  evergreens,  chiefly  Balsam 
or  Balm  of  Gilead  firs,  some  of  which  are  now  much 
higher  than  the  mansion.  These  trees  were  planted  by  Mr. 
Sheaff  twenty-two  years  ago,  and  were  then  so  small,  that  they 
were  brought  by  him  from  Philadelphia,  at  various  times,  in 
his  carriage ― a  circumstance  highly  encouraging  to  despair- 
ing planters,  when  we  reflect  how  comparatively  slow  grow- 
ing is  this  tree.  This  whole  estate  is  a  striking  example  of 
science,  skill  and  taste,  applied  to  a  country  seat,  and  there  are 
few  in  the  Union,  taken  as  a  whole,  superiour  to  it.* 

*  The  farm  is  300  acres  in  extent,  and,  in  the  time  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  was  pro- 
nounced by  him  the  model  farm  of  the  United  States.   At  the  present  time  we 
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Cottage  residence  of  Mrs.  Camac.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  places,  within  a  few  miles  of  Philadelphia. 
The  house  is  a  picturesque  cottage,  in  the  rural  gothic  style, 
with  very  charming  and  appropriate  pleasure  grounds,  com- 
prising many  groups  and  masses  of  large  and  finely  grown 
trees,  interspersed  with  a  handsome  collection  of  shrubs  and 
plants  ；  the  whole  very  tastefully  arranged.  (Fig.  10.)  The 
lawn  is  prettily  varied  in  surface,  and  there  is  a  conservatory 
attached  to  the  house,  in  which  the  plants  in  pots  are 
hidden  in  beds  of  soft  green  moss,  and  which,  in  its  whole 
effect  and  management,  is  more  tasteful  and  elegant  than 
any  plant  house,  connected  with  a  dwelling,  that  we  re- 
member to  have  seen, 

Stenton,  near  Germantown,  four  miles  from  Philadelphia 
is  a  fine  old  place,  with  many  picturesque  features.  The 
farm  consists  of  700  acres,  almost  without  division  fences ― 
admirably  managed and  remarkable  for  its  grand  old 
avenue  of  the  hemlock  spruce,  110  years  old,  leading  to  a 
family  cemetery,  of  much  sylvan  beauty.  There  is  a  large, 
and  excellent  old  mansion,  with  paved  hall,  built  in  1731， 
which  is  preserved  in  its  original  condition.  This  place  was 
the  seat  of  the  celebrated  Logan,  the  friend  of  William  Penn, 
and  is  now  owned  by  his  descendant,  Albanus  Logan. 

know  nothing  superior  to  it,  and  Capt  Barclay,  in  his  agricultoral  tour,  nays  it  was 
the  only  instanee  of  regular,  scientific  system  of  husbandry  in  the  English  man- 
ner, he  saw  in  America.  Indeed,  the  large,  and  regular  fields,  filled  with  luxuriant 
crops,  every  where  of  an  exact  evennesa  of  growth,  and  every  where  free  from 
weedB  of  any  son  ；  the  perfect  system  of  manuring  and  culture  ；  the  simple  and 
cpmplete  fences  ；  the  fine  stock  ；  the  very  ipacioiM  barns,  every  season  newly 
whitewashed  internally  and  externally,  paved  with  wood,  and  as  clean  as  a 
gentleman's  stable,  (with  stalls  to  fatten  90  head  of  cattle  ；)  these,  and  the 
masterly  way  in  which  the  whole  is  managed,  both  as  regards  culture  and  profit, 
render  thii  estate  one  of  no  common  interest  in  an  agricultural,  as  well  as  mamental 
point  of  view. 


j,  10    Krs  Camaca  Kc.iidoiLca. 
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The  villa  residence  of  Alexander  Brown,  Esq.,  is  situated 
on  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles  above  Philadelphia.  There 
is  here,  a  good  deal  of  beauty  in  the  natural  style,  made  up 
chiefly  by  lawn  and  forest  trees.  A  pleasing  drive  through 
plantations  of  25  years  growth,  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features ~~ and  there  is  much  elegance  and  high  keeping 
in  the  grounds. 

Below  Philadelphia,  the  lover  of  beautiful  places  -will 
find  a  good  deal  to  admire  in  the  country  seat  of  John  R. 
Latimer,  Esq.,  near  Wilmington,  which  enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  finest  in  Delaware.  This  place  has  all 
the  advantages  of  high  keeping,  richly  stocked  gardens  and 
conservatories,  and  much  natural  beauty,  heightened  by 
judicious  planting,  arrangement  and  culture. 

At  the  south  are  many  extensive  country  residences  re- 
markable for  trees  of  unusual  grandeur  and  beauty,  among 
which  the  live  oak  is  very  conspicuous  ；  but  they  are,  in  gene- 
ral, wanting  in  that  high  keeping  and  care,  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  charm  of  a  landscape  garden. 

Of  smaller  villa  residences,  suburban  chiefly,  there  axe 
great  numbers,  springing  up  almost  by  magic,  in  the  borders 
of  our  towns  and  cities.  Though  the  possessors  of  these  can 
scarcely  hope  to  introduce  any  thing  approaching  to  a  land- 
scape garden  style,  in  laying  out  their  limited  grounds,  still 
they  may  be  greatly  benefited  by  m  acquaintance  with  the 
beauties,  and  the  pleasures,  of  this  species  of  rural  embellish- 
ment. When  we  are  oixce  master  of  the  principles,  and  aware 
of  the  capabilities  of  an  art,  we  are  able  to  infuse  an  expression 
of  tasteful  design,  or  an  air  of  more  correct  elegance,  even 
into  the  most  humble  works,  and  with  very  limited  means. 

While  we  shall  endeavour,  in  the  following  pages,  to  give 
such  a  view  of  modem  Landscape  Gardening,  as  will  enable 


improver  to  proceed  witti  his  fascinating  oporatkMis,  in 
bellisbing  the  conntiy  lesidence,  in  a  practical  mode,  based 
in  wiiaX  are  now  geoerally  received  as  the  correct  princi- 
8  of  the  art,  we  would  desire  the  novice,  after  making  him- 
f  acquainted  with  all  that  can  be  acquiiect  from  written 
rks  within  his  reach,  to  strengthen  his  taste  and  add  to  his 
Dwiedge,  by  a  practical  inspection  of  the  best  country  seats 
ong  us.  In  an  infant  state  of  society,  in  regard  to  the  fine 
s,  much  will  be  done  in  violation  of  good  taste  ；  but  here 
lere  natuie  has  done  ao  much  for  us,  there  is  scarcely  a 
ge  country  residence  in  &e  Union,  finra  which  useful  hints 
Landscape  Qardening  may  not  be  taken.  And  in  natiue, 
roup  of  trees,  an  accidentid  pond  of  water,  or  some  equally 
iple  object,  may  form  a  study  more  convincing  to  the  mind 
a  tme  admiier  of  natural  beauty,  than  the  most  carefully 
iwn  plan,  or  the  most  elaborately  written  description. 
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BEAUTIES  AND  PRINCIPLES  OP  THE  ART. 


Capacities  of  the  ait.  The  beautie*  of  the  ancient  style.  The  modern  style.  Geueral 
b«aaty,  mad  Picturesque  beanty  ：  their  distinctive  charaeteristica.  lUustratioiui  drawn  from 
Nfttnro  and  Puntinf.  Nature  and  principleB  of  Landacape  Gardening  m  an  Imitative  art. 
The  Graceful  schooL  The  Picturesque  school.  Simple  beauty  of  the  art  The  principles 
of  Uaity,  Harmony,  and  Variety. 


Here  Nature  in  her  nnaffectod  dresse, 
Plaited  with  yalliei  and  imbost  with  hilli, 
Enchast  with  lilver  streams,  and  fringed  with  woods, 
Siu  lovely."  

Chamberlayne. 


n  eat  del  soins  pUu  doux,  un  art  plus  enchaotear. 
Cert  pen  de  cliarmer  Fceil,  il  faut  parler  au  c<Bur. 
Aves-yoiu  done  connu  ces  rapports  invuibleB, 
Dei  fforps  manim^B  et  dea  ^tres  Benaibles  ？ 
Ayez-vouB  entenda  dee  eaux,  des  pi^i,  dei  boia, 
La  muette  Eloquence  et  la  secrete  voiz  ？ 
Rendez-nooa  ces  effete.'*  Lea  Jardhu,  Book  I. 

E  P  O  R  E  we  proceed  to  a  detailed,  and  more 
practical  consideration  of  the  subject,  let  us  oc- 
cupy ourselves  for  a  moment  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  different  results  which  are 
to  be  sought  after,  or,  in  other  words,  what 
kinds  of  beauty  we  may  hope  to  produce  by 
Landscape  Gardening.  To  attempt  the  smallest  work  in  any 
art,  without  knowing  either  the  capacities  of  that  art,  or  the 
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schools,  or  modes,  by  irtiich  it  has  previously  been  character- 
ized, is  but  to.be  groping  about  in  a  dim  twilt^t,  without 
the  power  of  knowing,  even  should  we  be  soccessfol  in  our 
efforts,  the  real  excellence  of  out  production  ；  or  rf  judging  its 
merit,  compendirely,  as  a  work  (d  taste  and  inuginatkm. 


The  beau—  elicited  by  the  ancient  style  of  gar- 
deuing  were  those  of  regularity,  symmetry,  and  the  display 
o£  laboured  art-  These  were  attained  in  a  merely  me- 
chanicsl  maimer,  and  usually  involved  little  or  no  theory. 
The  geometaical  form  and  lines  of  the  buildings,  vere  only 
extended  oai  carried  out,  in  the  garden.  In  the  best 
classical  models,  the  art  of  the  sculptor  conferred  dignity 
and  elegance  on  the  garden,  by  the  fine  forms  of  marble 
vases,  and  statues  ；  in  the  mcffe  intricate  and  laboured 
specimens  of  the  Dutch  scbwd,  {wevalent  in  En^laod  in  the 
time  of  William  IV.,  (Fig.  11,)  the  results  evince  a  fertility  of 
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odd  conceits^  rather  than  the  exereise  of  taste  or  imagination  ； 
and  to  level  ground  naturally  uneven,  or  to  make  an 
avenue,  by  planting  rows  of  trees  on  each  side  of  a  broad 
walk,  requires  only  the  simplest  peieeption  of  the  beauty  of 
math^iiatical  forms.  In  short,  to  lay  out  a  garden  in  the 
geometric  style,  was  little  more  than  a  formal  routine,  and  it 
was  only  after  the  superiour  interest  of  a  more  natural  man- 
neT  was  enforced  by  men  of  genius,  that  beauty  of  expres- 
sion was  recognized,  and  Landscape  Gardening  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  fine  art. 

The  ancient  style  of  gardening  may,  however,  be  intro- 
duced with  good  effect  in  certain  cases.  In  public  squaies 
and  gardens,  where  disjd&y,  grandeur  of  effect,  and  a  highly 
artificial  character  aie  desirable,  it  appears  to  us  the  most 
suitable  ；  and  no  less  so  in  very  small  gardens,  in  which 
variety  and  irregularity  is  out  of  the  question.  Where  a  taste 
for  imitating  an  old  and  quaint  style  of  residence  exists,  the 
symmetrical,  and  knotted  garden,  would  be  a  proper 
Qccompaniment  ；  and  pleached  alleys,  and  sheared  trees, 
would  be  admired,  like  old  armour,  as  curious  specimens  of 
antique  taste  and  custom. 

The  earliest  jnofeaaasa  of  modem  Landscape  Gardening, 
have  generally  c^reed  upon  two  speeies  of  bee^ty,  of  which 
the  art  is  capable ~ variations  no  less  certainly  distinct,  on 
the  one  hand,  than  they  are  capable  of  intermingling  and 
combining,  on  the  other.  These  are  general^  mdpicturesque 
beauty :  or,  to  speak  more  definitely,  the  beauty  characterized 
by  simple  and  flowing  forms,  and  the  expressed  by  striking, 
inegular,  spirited  forms. 

The  admirer  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  lover  of  pictures  and 

engravings,  will  at  once  call  to  mind  examples  of  scenery 

distinctly  ezpiessive  of  each  of  these  kinds  of  beauty.  In 
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nature,  perhaps  some  gently  undulating  plain  covered  with 
emerald  turf,  partially  or  entirely  encompassed  by  rich,  roll- 
ing outlines  of  forest  canopy, ~ its  widest  expanse  here  broken 
occasionally  by  noble  groups  of  round-headed  trees,  or  there 
interspersed  with  single  specimens  whose  trunks  support 
heads  of  foliage  flowing  in  outline,  or  drooping  in  masses  to 
the  very  turf  beneath  them.  In  such  a  scene  we  often  be- 
hold the  azure  of  heaven,  and  its  silvery  clouds,  as  well  as 
the  deep  verdure  of  the  luxuriant  and  shadowy  branches,  re- 
flected in  the  placid  bosom  of  a  sylvan  lake  ；  the  shores  of 
the  latter  swelling  out,  and  receding,  in  gently  curved 
lines  ；  the  banks,  sometimes  covered  with  soft  turf  sprinkled 
with  flowers,  and  in  other  portions  clothed  with  luxuriant 
masses  of  verdant  shrubs.  Here  are  all  the  elements  of  what 
is  termed  natural  beauty, ~ of  a  landscape  characterized  by 
simple,  easy,  and  flowing  lines. 

For  an  example  of  the  opposite  character,  let  us  take  a  stroll 
to  the  nearest  woody  glen  in  your  neighbourhood ~ perhaps 
a  romantic  valley,  half  shut  in  on  two  or  more  sides  by  steep 
rocky  banks,  partially  concealed  and  overhung  by  clustering 
vines,  and  tangled  thickets  of  deep  foliage.  Against  the  sky 
outline  breaks  the  wild  and  irregular  form  of  some  old,  half 
decayed  tree  near  by,  or  the  horizontal  and  unique  branches 
of  the  larch  or  the  pine,  with  their  strongly  marked  forms. 
Rough  and  irregular  stems  and  trunks,  rocks  half  covered 
with  mosses  and  flowering  plants,  open  glades  of  bright  ver- 
dure opposed  to  dark  masses  of  bold  shadowy  foliage,  form 
prominent  objects  in  the  foreground.  If  water  enlivens  the 
scene,  we  shall  hear  llie  murmur  of  the  noisy  brook,  or  the 
cool  dashing  of  the  cascade,  as  it  leaps  over  the  rocky  barrier. 
Let  the  stream  turn  the  ancient  and  well  worn  wheel  of  the 
old  mill  in  the  middle  ground,  and  we  shall  have  an  iilus- 
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tration  of  picturesque  beauty,  not  the  less  striking  from  its 
familiarity  to  every  one. 

To  the  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  the  name  of  Claude  Lor- 
raine cannot  fail  to  suggest  examples  of  beauty  in  its  purest 
and  most  elegant  forms.  In  the  inimitable  pictures  of  this 
great  master,  we  see  portrayed  all  those  graceful  and  flowing 
forms,  and  all  that  finely  accordant  colouring,  which  delight 
so  much  the  mind  of  refined  taste  and  sensibility ~ composi- 
tions emanating  from  a  beautifully  harmonious  soul,  and 
inspired  by  a  climate,  and  a  richness  of  nature  and  art, 
nowhere  surpassed. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  shall  we  find  all  the  elements  of 
the  pictuiesque,  more  graphically  combined,  than  in  the  vigo- 
rous landscapes  of  Salvator  Rosa  ！  In  those  rugged  scenes, 
even  the  lawless  aspects  of  his  favourite  robbers  and  ban- 
ditti, are  not  more  spirited  than  the  bold  rocks  and  wild 
passes  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  And  in  the  produc- 
tions of  his  pencil,  we  see  the  influence  of  a  romantic  and 
vigorous  imagination,  nursed  amid  scenes  teeming  with  the 
grand  as  well  as  the  picturesque ~ both  of  which  he  em- 
bodied in  the  most  striking  manner. 

In  giving  these  illustiafions  of  general,  and  of  pictu- 
resque beauty,  we  have  not  intended  them  to  be  understood 
in  the  light  of  exact  models  for  imitation  in  Landscape  Gar- 
deningonly  as  striking  examples  of  expression  in  natural 
scenery.  Although  in  nature  many  landscapes  partake  in 
a  certain  degree  of  both  these  kinds  of  beauty,  yet  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  the  effect  is  more  satisfactory,  where  either 
the  one  or  the  other  character  piedominates.  The  accom- 
plished amateur,  should  be  able  to  seize  at  once  upon  the 
characteristics  of  these  two  species  of  beauty  in  all  scenery. 
To  assist  the  reader  in  this  kind  of  discrimination,  we  shall 
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keep  these  expressions  constantly  in  view,  and  we  hope  we 


of  even  single  txees^  in  this  lespect.  A  few  strongly  marked 
objects,  either  picturesque,  or  simply  beautiful,  will  often 
confer  their  character  upon  a  whole  landscape  ；  as  the  de* 
stniction  of  a  single  group  of  bold  rocks,  covered  with  wood, 
may  render  a  scene,  once  picturesque,  completely  insipid. 


The  early  writers  on  the  modem  style  were  content  with 
trees  allowed  to  grow  in  their  natural  forms,  and  with  an 
easy  assemblage  of  sylvan  scenery  in  the  pleasure-grounds, 
which  resembled  the  usual  woodland  features  of  nature. 
The  effect  of  this  method  will  always  be  interesting,  and  an 
agreeable  effect  will  ever  be  the  result  of  following  the 
simplest  hints  derived  from  the  free  and  luxuriant  forms  of 
nature.  No  residence  in  the  country  can  fail  to  be  pleasing, 
whose  features  are  natural  groups  of  foiest  trees,  smooth 
lawn,  and  hard  gravel  walks. 

But  this  is  scarcely  Landscape  Gardening  in  the  tme  sense 
of  the  word,  although  apparently  so  understood  by  many 
writers.  By  Landscape  Gardening,  we  understand  not  only 
an  imitation,  in  the  grounds  of  a  country  residence,  of  the 
general  forms  of  nature,  but  an  es^pressive^  karmanious,  and 
refined  imiteUion.*  In  Landscape  Gardening,  we  should  aim 

•  "Thui,  there  is  a  beauty  of  nature  and  a  beauty  of  art.  To  copy  th« 
beauty  of  nature  cuinot  be  called  being  an  utlit  in  the  higfaeit  mdm  the  woid, 
as  a  mechanical  talent  only  ii  zequiiite  ibr  thii.  The  beautifiil  in  art  depends 
on  ideas,  and  the  trae  artist,  therefore,  muit  poBieii,  together  with  the  talent 
for  technical  execution,  that  genial  power  which  revels  freely  in  rich  forms,  and 
it  capable  of  pioducing  and  ammatuig  them.  It  u  Ivy  thia,  that  the  merit  of  the 
artist  and  his  prodaotkm  is  to  be  judged;  and  fhMe  cannot  be  properly  eiti- 
mated  among  those  bairen  copyists  which  we  find  ao  many  of  our  flower,  land- 
scape, and  portrait  painten  to  be.  But  the  artiit  ttand*  much  higher  in  the 
■cale,  who,  though  a  copyiit  of  vuible  nature,  u  capable  of  saiziBg  it  widi  poetic 
feeling,  and  repraMnHuig  it  in  its  mora  dignified  miim  ；  nob  Ibr  enmpla  u 
Raphael,  Pounm,  Claude,  &c/，— WsimumnA. 
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to  separate  the  accidental,  and  extraneous  in  nature,  and  to 
preserve  only  the  spirit,  or  essence.  This  subtle  essence  lies, 
we  beliere,  in  die  expiessicHi,  more  or  less  pervading  erery 
attractive  portion  of  nature.  And  it  is  by  eliciting,  preser- 
ving, or  heightoiing  this  expression,  that  we  may  give  our 
landscape  gardens  a  higher  charm,  than  even  all  the  polish 
of  art  can  bestow. 

Now  the  two  expressions  in  nature  most  suitable  for 
imitation,  lie  in  Beauty's  flowing,  graceful  outlines  ；  and  in 
the  in^egular,  spirited  forms  of  the  Picturesque.  The 
Sublime,  and  the  Grand,  characters  that  abound  in  nature, 
scarcely  come  within  the  limits  of  artificial  imitation ― 
certainly  not  in  the  extent  of  most  places  in  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  graceful,  and  the  picturesque, 
are  characters  abounding  even  in  small  portions  of  nature. 
In  the  grounds  of  a  country  residence,  the  force  of  these 
expressions  may  often  be  greatly  increased.  Frequently  a 
group  of  trees,  a  rounded,  or  an  abrapt  knoll,  situated 
prominently,  will  give  a  hint  for  all  future  improvement. 

If  we  choose  a  bit  of  scenery  naturally  flowing  and 
beautiAil  in  its  outlines,  we  heighten  that  expression  by  the 
refinements  of  care  and  culture  ；  by  our  smoothly  mown 
lawns,  curved  iralks,  rich  groups  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
treea.  If  we  fall  upon  a  picturesque  locality,  we  may  add 
to  its  charm,  both  by  the  removal  of  every  thing  inhanuo- 
nious  or  out  of  keeping,  and  by  winding  the  walks,  select- 
ing and  planting  the  shrubs  and  trees,  adapting  the  style 
of  the  buildings,  and,  in  short,  conducting  all  our  improve- 
ments, with  an  eye  to  picturesque  expression. 

There  is  no  surfece  of  ground,  however  bare,  which  has 
not,  naturally,  moie  or  less  tendency  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  expressions.   And  the  improver  who  detects  the  true 
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character,  and  plants,  builds,  and  embellishes,  as  he  should ― 
constantly  aiming  to  elicit  and  strengthen  it ~ will  soon 
arrive  at  a  far  higher  and  more  satisfactory  lesult,  than  one, 
who,  in  the  common  maimer,  works  at  random.  The  latter 
may  succeed  in  producing  pleasing  grounds ~ he  will  un- 
doubtedly add  to  the  general  beauty  and  tasteful  appearance 
of  the  country,  and  we  gladly  accord  him  our  thanks.  But 
the  improver  who  unites  with  pleasing  forms,  an  expression 
of  sentiment,  will  affect  not  only  the  common  eye,  but,  much 
more  powerfully,  the  imagination,  and  the  refined  and  deli- 
cate taste. 

Expression  being  the  master  key  to  the  heart,  in  all  land- 
scapes, it  follows  that  the  highest  imitative  spheie  of  the  art 
of  Landscape  Gardening,  consists  in  arranging  the  materials 
so  as  to  awaken  emotions  of  grace,  elegance,  or  picturesque- 
ness,  joined  with  unity,  harmony,  and  variety,  more  distinct 
and  forcible,  than  are  suggested  by  natural  scenery.  This 
may,  at  first  sight,  seem  difficult,  to  the  mere  lover  of  nature  ； 
but  a  moment's  thought  will  convince  him,  that  the  very 
fact  of  art  and  man's  habitation  being  contrasted,  as  it  is 
in  a  Landscape  Garden,  with  a  natural  expression,  "will  at 
once  heighten  the  force  of  the  latter.   The  sunny,  peaceful 


stirring,  when  we  cross  them  in  a  wild  journey,  than  when 
they  open  upon  us,  unlooked  for,  in  the  luxuriant  grounds 
of  a  well  kept,  rural  home. 

With  these  views  regarding  expression  in  natural  scene- 
ry, we  shall  divide  the  modem  style  of  Landscape  Garden- 
ing into  two  kinds,  founded  on  the  two  leading  expressions 
to  be  imitated,  viz :  the  graceful  and  the  picturesque  ； 
and,  these  two  divisions  having  each  their  especial  admirers, 
we  shall  distinguish  them  as  the  Graceful,  and  the  Pictu- 
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t  :S  13.    Lii.<l'<'np«  Qardeniiis.  ill  the  Fioturerque  School 
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resque  schools  of  the  art.*  We  have  already  suggested  that 
almost  all  our  country  places  have,  naturally,  one  or  the 
other  of  these  characters  ；  and  the  unity  and  harmony ~ in 
short,  the  whole  beauty  and  success  of  improvements,  will 
depend  on  our  feeling  and  understanding  those  character- 
istics before  we  commence  exercising  our  taste.  The  fore- 
going hints  on  expression  in  wild  landscape,  will  perhaps 
assist  our  readers  in  reading  nature's  physiognomy.  Let 
us  now  examine,  a  little,  the  character  of  the  two  schools 
founded  on  these  expressions. 

The  graceful  school  of  Landscape  Gardening,  (Pig. 
12，)  aims  at  the  production  of  outlines  whose  curves  are 
expressive  of  grace,  surfaces  of  softness,  and  growth  of 
richness  and  luxuriance.  In  the  shape  of  the  ground,  it 
is  evinced  by  easy  undulations,  melting  gradually  into  each 
other.  In  the  form  of  trees,  by  smooth  stems,  full,  round 
01  symmetrical  heads  of  foliage,  and  luxuriant  branches, 

♦  Taking  Landscape  Gardening,  as  we  do  in  thii  country,  on  new  itarting  ground, 
we  eoDsider  oanelvM  fidrly  at  liberty  to  define,  and  clear  up,  the  conftuedand 
doady  Tiews  of  the  end  or  asm  of  imitation,  pervadiog  most  European  authors 
on  this  mbject.  Price,  whose  worfe  on  the  Pictoretque  (lee  late  edition  of 
Sir  T.  Lander,)  u  most  fall  and  complete,  we  conrider  the  maater,  and  able 
exponent  of  the  Pictoreique  school,  ifepton,  who  advocates  in  his  works  a 
more  polished  and  collirated  style,  (see  London's  edition  of  Repton,)  we  hold  to 
be  ibe  fint  authority  in  the  Graceful  School.  Mr.  Loudon's  Chrdenetque  style, 
ii  but  ftoothsr  word  Ibr  what  we  term  the  GrBceftil  school  ；  except  that  we  con- 
■ider  the  latter  exemplified  in  all  flowing,  luxuriantly  developed  formi  ；  while 
Mr.  London,  who  prefers  mere  artbtical  beauty  to  that  of  expreBaion,  properiy  limits 
the  gardenaque  to  artifidal  planting  only.  The  distinction  between  i^epicturetquA, 
and  the  heautifuLy  is  perhaps  open  to  lome  difference  of  opinion,  and  all  Land- 
scape Gardening  ainu  at  the  production  of  the  beaatiful.  But  in  the  grecefid  ont- 

m  highly  polished  fcenea,  lies  so  different  a  kind  of  beauty  from  that  of  the  irregu- 
lar groimd,  treet,  etc.,  of  pictareaqne  landscape,  that  we  conceive  the  two  tenna 
will  be  found,  at  least  ibr  the  moderate  scale  of  the  art  with  us,  at  once  preciie 
lad  figDificant 
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often  drooping  to  the  ground, ~ which  is  chiefly  attained  by 
planting  and  grouping,  to  allow  free  development  of  form  ； 
and  by  selecting  trees  of  suitable  character,  as  the  elm,  the 
ash,  and  the  like.  In  walks  and  roads,  by  easy  flowing 
curves,  following  natural  shapes  of  the  surface,  with  no 
sharp  angles  or  abrupt  turns.  In  water,  by  the  smooth  lake 
with  curved  margin,  embellished  with  flowing  groups  of 
trees,  and  full  masses  of  flowering  shrubs or  in  the  easy 
winding  curves  of  a  brook.  The  keeping  df  such  a  scene 
should  be  of  the  most  polished  kind, ~ grass  mown  into  a 
softness  like  velvet,  gravel  walks  scrupulously  firm,  dry, 
and  clean,  and  the  most  perfect  order  and  neatness,  should 
leign  throughout.  Among  the  trees  and  shrubs,  should  be 
conspicuous  the  finest  foreign  sorts,  distinguished  by  beauty 
of  form,  foliage,  and  blossom  ；  and  rich  groups  of  shrubs, 
and  flowering  plants,  should  be  arranged  in  the  more  dressed 
portions  near  the  house.  And  finally,  considering  the 
house  itself  as  a  feature  in  the  scene,  it  should,  properly, 
belong  to  one  of  the  classical  modes ~ the  Italian,  Tuscan, 
or  Venetian  forms  are  preferable,  because  these  have  a 
domestic  air,  and  readily  admit  of  the  graceful  accompani- 
ments of  vases,  urns,  and  other  harmonious  accessories. 
Or,  if  we  are  to  have  a  plainer  dwieUing,  it  should  be  sim- 
ple in  its  character,  and  its  veranda  may  be  festooned 
with  masses  of  the  finest  climbers. 

The  Picturesque  School  of  Landscape  Gardening,  Fig. 
13，  aims  at  the  production  of  outlines  of  a  certain  spirited 
irregularity  ；  surfaces,  comparatively  abrupt  and  broken  ； 
and  growth,  of  a  somewhat  wild  and  bold  character.  The 
shape  of  the  ground  sought  after,  has  its  occasional  smooth- 
ness varied  by  sudden  variations,  and,  in  parts,  runs  into 

dingles,  rocky  groups,  and  broken  banks.   The  trees,  should, 
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in  many  places,  be  old  and  inregnlar,  with  rough  stems, 
and  bark  ；  and  pines,  larches,  and  other  trees  of  striking, 
irregular  growth,  must  appear,  in  numbers  sufficient  to  give 
character  to  the  woody  outlines.  As,  in  the  Graceful  school 
the  trees  are  planted  singly,  in  open  groups,  to  allow  fall 
expansion,  so  in  the  Picturesque  school,  the  grouping  takes 
every  variety  of  fonn;  every  object  should  group  with 
another  ；  trees  and  shrubs  are  often  planted  closely  together  ； 
and  intricacy,  and  variety ~ thickets ~ glades ~ and  under- 
wood~ as  in  -wild  nature,  are  all  indispensable.  Walks  and 
roads  aie  moie  abrupt  in  their  windings,  turning  off  fre- 
quently at  sudden  angles,  where  the  form  of  the  ground,  or 
some  inviting  object,  directs.  In  water,  all  the  wildness  of 
romantic  spots  in  nature,  is  to  be  imitated  or  preserved  ；  and 
the  lake  or  stream  -with  bold  shore,  and  rocky,  wood-fringed 
margin,  or  the  cascade  in  the  secluded  dell,  are  the  character- 
istic fonns.  The  keeping  of  such  a  landscape  will,  of  course, 
be  less  careful  than  in  the  graceful  school.  Firm  gravel 
walks  near  the  house,  and  a  general  air  of  neatness  in  that 
quarter,  are  indispensable  to  the  fitness  of  the  scene  in  all 
modes,  and,  indeed  properly  evince  the  recognition  of  art 
in  all  Landscape  Gardening.  But  the  lawn  may  be  less  fre- 
quently mown,  the  edges  of  the  walks  less  carefdlly  trimmed, 
in  the  picturesque  mode.  While  in  portions  more  removed 
from  the  house,  the  walks  may  sometimes  sink  into  a  mere 
footpath  without  gravel,  and  the  lawn  change  ioto  the  forest 
glade  or  meadow.  The  architectuie  of  the  Picturesque 
school,  is  fhe  Gothic  mansion  and  old  English  cottage,  or  the 
Swiss,  or  some  other  bracketted  form,  with  bold  projection, 
deep  shadows,  and  iiregular  outlines.  Rustic  baskets,  and 
similar  ornaments,  may  abound  near  the  house,  and  in  the 
more  frequented  parts  of  the  place. 
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The  recognition  of  art,  as  Loudon  justly  observes,  is  a 
first  principle  in  Landscape  Gardening,  as  in  all  other  arts  ； 
and  those  of  its  professors  have  erred,  who  supposed  that 
the  object  of  this  art  is,  merely,  to  produce  a  fac-simile  of 
nature,  that  could  not  be  distinguished  from  a  wild  scene. 
But  we  contend  that  this  principle  may  be  equally  attained 
in  either  school ~ the  picturesque  cottage  being  as  much  a 
work  of  art,  as  the  classic  villa  ；  its  baskets,  and  seats  of 
rustic  work,  indicating  the  hand  of  man,  as  well  as  the 
marble  vase,  and  balustrade  ；  and  a  walk,  sometimes  narrow 
and  crooked,  is  as  quickly  recognized  as  man's  work,  as  one 
always  regular  and  flowing.  Foreign  trees,  of  picturesque 
growth,  are  as  readily  obtained,  as  those  of  graceful  forms. 
The  recognition  of  art  is,  therefore,  always  apparent  in  both 
modes.  The  evidences  are  indeed  stronger,  and  more  multi- 
plied, in  the  careful  polish  of  the  Graceful  school  ；  and 
looking  at  the  effects,  with  Uiis  principle  mainly  in  view,  as 
many  persons  will,  whose  only  standard  is  cost  and  expense, 
this  school  must  be  acknowledged  the  most  beautiful  and 
perfect.*  But,  assuming  the  principle  of  beauty  of  expres- 
sion to  be  the  higher,  many  imaginative  persons  will  prefer 
the  picturesque  school,  as  affecting  the  mind  with  much  of 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  wild  nature,  combined  with  the  ad- 

•The  beau  ideal  in  Landscape  Gardening,  as  a  fine  art,  appears  to  ns,  to  be  em- 
braced in  the  creation  of  acenery  ezpresaiye  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  beauty,  as 
the  graceful,  or  pictureoque,  the  materials  of  which  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
different  from  those  in  wild  nature,  beiog  oompoMd  of  the  floral  and  arboricnl- 
taral  riches  of  aU  climates,  as  &r  as  pomible  ；  uniting,  in  the  same  scene,  a 
richness  and  a  variety  never  to  be  found  in  aoy  one  portion  of  nature  ； a  iceno 
characterized  as  a  work  of  art,  by  the  variety  of  the  materials,  as  foreign  trees, 
plants,  &c.,  and  by  the  poUsh  and  keeping  of  the  groonds  in  the  natoial  style, 
ai  distinctly  as  by  the  uniform  and  tymmeUrical  amngement,  in  the  ancient 
ftyle. 
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Tabtages  of  a  suitable  convenience  for  habitation.  A  certain 
artist-like  feeling  is  necessary,  to  enable  one  to  relish  the 
picturesque.  For  this  reason,  the  many,  see  and  feel  the 
power  of  beauty  in  her  graceful,  flowing  forms  ；  but  it  is 
only  the  imaginative  few,  who  appreciate  her  more  free 
and  spirited  charms.  There  are  perhaps  a  thousand,  who 
admire  the  smoothness,  softness,  and  flowing  outlines,  that 
predominate  in  the  lawn  and  pleasure  grounds,  as  we  usually 
see  them,  where  there  is  one  who  would  prefer  a  cottage  in 
a  h^hly  irregular  and  picturesque  valley,  or  a  castle  on  a 
rocky  crag  ；  though  the  latter,  may,  to  certain  minds,  be 
incomparably  more  enchanting. 

We  shall,  therefore,  keep  distinctly  in  view  the  two 
schools,  in  treating  of  the  practice  of  the  art.   There  are 
always,  circumjstances  which  must  exert  a  controlling  influ- 
ence over  amateurs,  in  this  country,  in  choosing  between  the 
two.   These  are,  fixed  locality,  expense,  individual  prefer- 
ence in  style  of  building,  and  many  others  which  readily 
occur  to  all.   The  great  variety  of  attractive  sites,  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  country,  afford  an  abundance  of  indica- 
tions for  either  taste.   Within  the  last  five  years,  we  think 
the  picturesque  is  beginning  to  be  preferred.   It  has,  when 
a  suitable  locality  offers,  great  advantages  for  us.   The  raw 
materials  of  wood,  water,  and  surface,  by  the  margin  of 
many  of  our  rivers  and  brooks,  are  at  once  appropriated 
with  so  much  effect,  and  so  little  art,  in  the  picturesque 
mode  ；  the  annual  tax  on  the  purse  too,  is  so  comparatively 
little,  and  the  charm  so  great  ！ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  residences  of  a  country  of  level 
plains,  usually  allow  only,  the  beauty  of  simple,  and  graceful 
forms  ；  and  the  larger  demesne,  with  its  swelling  hills  and 
noble  masses  of  wood,  (may  we  not,  prospectively,  say  the 
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prairie  too,)  diould  always,  in  the  hands  oi  the  man'  of 
wealth,  be  made  to  display  all  the  fieeness  and  beauty  of  flie 
Graceful  school. 

But  theie  are  many  persons  with  small,  cottage  places, 
of  little  decided  character,  who  have  neither  loom,  time, 
nor  income,  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  their  grounds 
fully,  after  either  of  those  two  schools.  How  shall  they 
lender  their  places  tasteful  and  agreeable,  in  the  easiest 
manner  ？  We  answer,  by  attempting  only  the  simple  and 
the  natural  ；  and  the  unfidling  way  to  secure  this,  is  by 
employing  only  trees  and  grass.  4-  soft  verdant  lawn,  and 
a  few  forest  or  ornamental  trees,  well  grouped,  give  universal 
pleasure ~ tfaey  contain  in  themselves,  in  fact,  the  basis  of 
all  our  agreeable  sensations  in  a  landscape  garden ~ (natural 
beauty,  and  the  recognition  of  art,)  and  they  aie  the  most 
enduring  sources  of  enjoyment  in  any  place.  There  are 
no  country  seats,  in  the  United  States,  so  unsatisfactory  and 
tasteless  as  those  in  which,  without  any  definite  aim,  every 
thing  is  attempted  ；  and  a  mixed  jumble  of  discordant  forms, 
materials,  ornaments,  and  decorations,  is  assembled ~ a  part 
in  one  style  and  a  bit  from  another,  without  the  least  feeling 
of  unity,  or  congruity.  These  rural  bedlams,  full  of  all 
kinds  of  absurdities,  without  a  leading  character  or  expres- 
sion of  any  sort,  cost  their  owners  a  vast  deal  of  trouble, 
and  money,  without  giving  a  tasteful  mind,  a  shadow  of 
the  beauty  which  it  feels,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  a  neat  cot- 
tage lesidence,  with  its  simple,  sylvan  character  of  well  kept 
lawn  and  trees.  If  the  latter  does  not  rank  high  in  the 
scale  of  Landscape  Gardenihg,  as  an  art,  it  embodies  much  of 
its  essence,  as  a  source  of  enjoyment ~ the  production  of  the 
beautiful  in  country  residences. 

Besides  the  beauties  of  form  and  expression  in  the  diffe- 
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rent  modes  of  laying  out  grounds,  theie  are  certain  univeisal 
and  inhiNfeQt  beauties,  oomnioa  to  all  styles,  and,  indeed, 
to  erery  composition  in  the  fine  arts.  Of  these,  we  shall  e»- 
pecially  point  out  those  growing  out  of  the  piinciples  of 

UNITT,  HA&MONT,  and  VARIETY. 

Unity,  or  iiieproductiM  of  a  whole、  is  a  leading  principle 
of  the  highest  importance,  in  every  art  of  taste  or  design, 
without  which,  no  satisfactory  result  can  be  realized*  This 
arises  &<hb  the  hicX^  tfiat  the  mind  can  only  attend,  with  plea- 
sure and  satisfaction,  to  one  object,  or  one  composite  sensation, 
at  the  same  time.  If  two  distinct  tibjects,  or  class  of  objects 
IHesent  <lieinseiYes  at  iffice  to  us,  we  can  only  attend  satisfac- 
Uxnlj  to  one,  by  withdiawing  our  attention,  for  the  time,  fnm 
(h 향  other.  Ifenoe  the  necessity  of  a  reference  to  this  leading 
pnncii^e  of  unity. 

Toillnstiate  the  subject^  let  us  suppose  a  building,  partially 
built  of  wood,  wiAi  square  windows,  and  the  remainder  of 
farick  <x  stone,  with  long  and  narrow  window.  However 
well  sach  a  building  may  be  conBtructed,  or  however  nicely 
the  different  proportions  of  the  edifice  may  be  adjusted,  it  is 
evident)  it  can  never  fonn  a  satisfactory  whole.  The  mind 
can  only  accoimt  for  such  an  absurdity,  by  supposing  it  to 
have  been  built  by  two  individuals,  or  at  two  diflereoit  times, 
as  theve  is  nothing  indicating  an  unity  of  mind  in  its  com- 
pOBition. 

In  Landscape  Oaidening,  violati<»is  of  die  principle  of  unity 
are  often  to  be  met  with,  and  they  are  always  indicative  of 
the  absence  of  correct  taste  in  cprt.  Looking  upon  a  landscape 
firom  the  wixido^ws  <^  a  villa  residence,  we  sometimes  see  a 
cooffldetabie  portion  of  the  view  embraced  by  the  eye,  laid 
out  m  natural  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  upon  one  side, 
or,  p^haps,  in  tfie  middle  of  the  same  scene,  a  formal  avBttue 
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leading  directly  up  to  the  house.  Such  a  view  can  never 
appear  a  satisfactory  whole,  because  we  experience  a  con- 
fusion of  sensations  in  contemplating  it.  There  is  an 
evident  incongruity  in  bringing  two  modes  of  axraoging 
plantations,  so  totally  different,  under  the  eye  at  one  moment, 
which  distracts,  rather  than  pleases  the  mind.  In  this  exam- 
ple, the  avenue,  taken  by  itself,  may  be  a  beautiful  object,  and 
the  groups  and  connected  masses  may,  in  themselves,  be  ele- 
gant, yet  if  the  two  portions  aie  seen  together,  they  will  not 
form  a  whole,  because  they  cannot  make  a  composite  idea. 
For  the  same  reason,  there  is  something  unpleasing  in  the 
introduction  of  fruit  trees  among  elegant  ornamental  trees 
on  a  lawn,  or  even  in  assembling  together,  in  the  same  beds, 
flowering  plants,  and  culinary  vegetables ~ one  class  of 
vegetation  suggesting  the  useful,  and  homely,  alone  to  the 
mind,  and  the  other,  avowedly,  only  the  ornamental. 

In  the  arrangement  of  a  large  extent  of  surface,  where  a 
great  many  objects  are  necessarily  presented  to  the  eye  at 
once,  the  principle  of  unity  will  suggest  that  theie  should  be 
some  grand  or  leading  features  to  which  the  others  should  be 
merely  subordinate.  Thus,  in  grouping  trees,  there  should 
be  some  large  and  striking  masses  to  which  the  others  appear 
to  belong,  however  distant^  instead  of  scattered  groups,  all 
of  the  same  size.  Even  in  arranging  walks,  a  whole  will 
more  readily  be  recognized,  if  there  are  one  or  two,  of  large 
size,  with  which  the  others  appear  connected  as  blanches, 
than  if  all  are  equal  in  breadth,  and  present  the  same 
appearance  to  the  eye  in  passing. 

In  all  works  of  art  which  command  universal  admiration, 
we  discover  an  unity  of  conception  and  composition,  an  unity 
of  taste  and  execution.  To  assemble  in  a  single  composition, 
forms  which  are  discordant,  and  portions  dissimilar  in  plan, 
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can  only  afford  pleasure  for  a  short  time,  to  tasteless  minds,  or 
those  fond  of  trifling  and  puerile  conceits.  The  production 
of  an  accordant  whole,  is,  on  the  contrary,  capable  of  affording 
the  most  permanent  enjoyment  to  educated  minds,  every 
vrheie,  and  at  all  periods  of  time. 

After  unity,  the  principle  of  Variety  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, as  a  fertile  source  of  beauty  in  Landscape  Garden- 
ing. Variety  must  be  considered  as  belonging  more  to  the 
details,  than  to  the  production  of  a  whole  ；  and  it  may  be 
attained  by  disposing  trees  and  shrubs  in  numerous  different 
ways;  and  by  the  introduction  of  a  great  number  of 
different  species  of  vegetation,  or  kinds  of  walks,  ornamental 
objects,  buildings  and  seats.  By  producing  intricacy,  it 
creates  in  scenery  a  thousand  points  of  interest,  and  elicits  new 
beauties,  through  different  arrangements  and  combinations 
of  forms  and  colours,  light  and  shades.  In  pleasure-grounds, 
while  the  whole  should  exhibit  a  general  plan,  the  different 
scenes  presented  to  the  eye,  one  after  the  other,  should  pos- 
sess sufficient  variety  in  the  detail,  to  keep  alive  the  interest 
of  the  spectator,  and  awaken  further  curiosity. 

Harmony  may  be  considered  the  principle  presiding  over 
variety,  and  preventing  it  from  becoming  discordant.  It, 
indeed,  always  supposes  contrasts,  but  neither  so  strong,  nor 
so  frequent,  as  to  produce  discord  ；  and  variety,  but  not  so 
great,  as  to  destroy  a  leading  expression.  In  plantations,  we 
seek  it  in  a  combination  of  qualities,  opposite  in  some  re- 
spects, as  in  the  colour  of  the  foliage,  and  similar  in  others, 
as  the  form.  In  embellishments,  by  a  great  variety  of 
objects  of  interest,  as  sculptured  vases,  sun  dials,  or  rustic 
seats,  baskets,  and  arbors,  of  different  forms,  but  all  in 
accordance,  or  keeping,  with  the  spirit  of  the  scene. 

To  illustrate  the  three  principles,  with  reference  to  Land- 
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seape  Gardemngy  we  may  remark,  that,  if  unity,  only,  were 
consulted,  (a  scene  might  be  planted  with  but  one  kind  of 
tree,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  sameneas  ；  oa  the  other 
hand,  variety  might  be  carried  so  far  a3  to  have  every  tree 
of  a  different  kind,  which  would  produce  a  confused  effect 
Harmony,  however,  introduces  contrast,  and  variety,  but 
keeps  them  subordinate  to  unity,  and  to  the  leading  expres- 
sion, and  is,  thus,  the  highest  principle  of  the  three. 

In  this  brief  abstract  of  the  nature  of  imitation  in  Land- 
scape Gardening,  and  the  kinds  of  beauty  which  it  is  possible 
to  produce  by  means  of  the  ait,  we  have  endeavoured  to  elu- 
cidate its  leading  principles,  clearly,  to  the  reader.  These 
grand  principles  we  shall  here  succinctly  recapitulate, 
premising,  that  a  familiarity  with  them  is  of  the  very  first 
importance  in  the  successful  practice  of  this  elegant  art,  viz. 

The  Imitation  of  the  Beauty  of  Expression) 
derived  from  a  refined  perception  of  the  seutimenl  of  na- 
ture :  The  Recognition  of  Art,  founded  on  the  immu- 
tability of  the  true,  as  well  as  the  beautiful:  And  ths 
Production  of  Unity,  Harmony,  and  Varibtt,  in 
order  to  render  complete,  and  continuous,  our  enjoyment 
of  any  artistical  work. 

Neither  the  professional  Landscape  Gardener,  mi  the  ama* 
teur,  can  hope  for  much  success  in  realizing  the  nobler  effects 
of  the  art,  unless  he  first  make  himself  master  of  the  natural 
character,  or  prevailing  expression,  of  the  place  to  be  im- 
proved. In  this  nice  perception,  at  a  gloQce,  of  the  natural 
expression,  as  well  as  the  capabilities  of  a  residence,  lies  the 
secret  of  the  superior  lesults  produced  even  by  the  improver, 
who,  to  use  the  words  of  Horace  Walpole,  "  is  proud  of  no 
other  art  than  that  of  softening  nature's  harshness,  and  copy- 
ing her  graceful  toudi."   When  we  discover  the  picturesque^ 
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indicated  in  the  grounds  of  the  residence  to  be  treated,  let  us 
take  advantage  of  it )  and  while  all  harshness  incompatible 
with  scenery  near  the  house  is  removed,  the  original  expres- 
sion may  in  most  cases  be  heightened,  in  all,  rendered  more 
elegant  and  appropriate,  without  lowering  it  in  force  or  spirit. 
In  like  maimer  good  taste  will  direct  ns  to  embellish  scenery 
expressive  of  graceful  beauty,  by  the  addition  of  forms, 
whether  in  trees,  buildings,  or  other  objects,  harmonious  in 
character,  as  well  as  in  colour  and  outline- 
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Tb*  bmtf  af  Trtm 
PltBUtioBi  In  lk> 

MM  tafcnu,wUk 


"  H*  glint  til  pnnii,  who  pUuhgljr  oonCnmdi, 
Smpiiaei,  *uiM,  *ad  eoneeiU  du  bomidf. 
CUb  in  tb«  Mmirr,  oauhai  nptnlng  gbdat, 
Joina  wiUing  mKMb,  and  nria*  ihadw  from  dndM] 
Now  Imkki,  or  now  diMoii  dM  <"»"T"»i*t  Udm; 
PuntoH  jinipbii^Mid,HyiNi  irnrt.  flnripw  " 


NO  all  the  materials  at  oar  disposal 
eembdlifdunent  of conntry  residences, 
are  at  once  so  highly  ornamental,  so 
indispensable,  and  so  easily  managed,  as  trees,  or  v>ood.  We 
introdnce  them  in  every  part  (i£  Hie  landscape, ~ in  the  fore* 
ground  as  vdl  as  in  the  distance,  <ni  the  tops  of  the  hills  and 
in  the  depths  of  the  valleys.  They  aie,  indeed,  like  the 
drapery  which  coreis  a  HMnevhat  ungainly  fignie,  and  while 
it  conceals  its  defects,  communicates  to  it  new  interest  and 
expression. 

A  tree,  undoubtedly,  is  one  t£  the  most  beautiful  olgects  in 
nature.   Aiiy  and  delicate  in  its  youth,  Inxuiiaut  and  majestic 
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in  its  prime,  venerable  and  picturesque  in  its  old  age,  it  con- 
stitutes in  its  various  forms,  sizes,  and  developments,  the 
greatest  charm  and  beauty  of  the  earth  in  all  countries.  The 
most  varied  outline  of  suiface,  the  finest  combination  of  pic- 
turesque materials,  the  stateliest  country  house  would  be  com- 
paratively tame  and  spiritless,  without  the  inimitable  ac- 
companiment of  foliage.  Let  those  who  have  passed  their 
whole  lives  in  a  richly  wooded  country, ""- whose  daily 
visions  are  deep  leafy  glens,  forest  clad  hills,  and  plains 
luxuriantly  shaded, ― transport  themselves  for  a  moment  to 
the  desert,  where  but  a  few  stunted  bushes  raise  their 
heads  above  the  earth,  or  those  wild  steppes  where  the  eye 
wanders  in  vain  for  some  "  leafy  garniture," ~ where  the  sun 
strikes  down  with  paiching  heat,  or  the  wind  sweeps  over 
with  unbroken  fury,  and  they  may  perhaps  estimate,  by 
contrast,  their  beauty  and  value. 

We  are  not  now  to  enumerate  the  great  usefulness  of 
trees, ~ their  value  in  the  construction  of  our  habitations,  our 
navies,  the  various  implements  of  labour, ― in  short,  the 
thousand  assoeiations  whieh  they  suggest  as  ministering  to 
our  daily  wants;  but  let  us  imagine  the  loveliest  scene,  the 
wildest  landscape,  or  the  most  enchanting  valley,  despoiled  of 
trees,  and  we  shall  find  nature  shorn  of  her  fair  proportions, 
and  the  character  and  expression  of  these  favourite  spots 
almost  entirely  destroyed. 

Woody  in  its  many  shapes,  is  then  one  of  the  great  sources 
of  interest  and  character  in  Landscapes.  Variety,  which  we 
need  scarcely  allude  to  as  a  fertile  source  of  beauty,  is  created 
in  a  wonderful  degree  by  a  natural  arraagement  of  trees. 
To  a  pile  of  buildings,  or  even  of  ruins,  to  a  group  of 
rocks,  or  animals,  they  communicate  new  life  and  spirit 
by  their  irregular  outlines,  which,  by  partially  concealing 
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some  portions,  and  throwing  others  into  stronger  light,  con- 
tribute greatly  to  produce  intricacy  and  variety,  and  con- 
fer an  expression,  which,  without  these  latter  qualities,  might 
in  a  great  measure  be  wanting.  By  shutting  out  some  parts, 
and  enclosing  others,  they  divide  the  extent  embraced  by  the 
eye,  into  a  hundred  difieient  landscapes,  instead  of  one  tame 
scene  bounded  by  the  horizon. 

The  different  seasons  of  the  year,  too,  are  inseparably  con- 
nected in  our  minds  with  the  effects  produced  by  them  on 
woodland  scenery.  Spring  is  joyous  and  enlivening  to  us, 
as  nature  then  puts  on  her  fresh  livery  of  green  and  the  trees 
bud  and  blossom  with  a  renewed  beauty,  that  speaks  with  a 
mute  and  gentle  eloquence  to  the  heart.  In  summer  they 
tkx  us  a  g^rateful  shelter  under  their  umbrageous  arms  and 
leafy  branches,  and  whisper  unwritten  music  to  the  passing 
breeze :  in  autumn  we  feel  a  melancholy  thoughtfulness  as 

"  We  itand  among  the  fallen  leaves," 

and  gaze  upon  their  dying  glories.  And  in  winter  we  see 
in  them  the  silent  rest  of  natui«，  and  behold  in  their  leaf- 
less spray,  and  seemingly  dead  limbs,  an  aimual  type  of  that 
deeper  mystery ~ the  deathless  sleep  of  all  being. 

By  the  judicious  employment  of  trees  in  the  embellishment 
of  a  country  residence,  we  may  effect  the  greatest  alterations 
and  improvements  within  the  scope  of  Landscape  Gaidening. 
Buildings  which  are  tame,  insipid,  or  even  mean  in  appear- 
ance, may  be  made  interesting,  and  often  picturesque,  by  a 
proper  disposition  of  trees.  Edifices,  or  parts  of  them  that  aie 
unsightly,  or  which  it  is  desirable  partly  or  wholly  to  con- 
ceal, can  readily  be  hidden  or  improved  by  wood  ；  and  walks 
and  roads,  which  otherwise  would  be  but  simple  ways  of  ap- 
proach from  one  point  to  another,  are,  by  an  elegant  arrange- 
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ment  of  trees  on  their  margins,  or  adjacent  to  them,  made  the 
most  interesting  and  pleasing  portions  of  the  residence. 

In  Geometric  gardening,  trees  disposed  in  formal  lines,  ex- 
hibit as  strongly  art,  or  design,  in  the  contriver,  as  regular 
architectural  edifices  ；  while,  in  a  moie  elevated  and  enlight- 
ened taste,  we  are  able  to  dispose  them  in  our  pleasuie-grounds 
and  parks,  aiound  our  houses,  in  all  the  variety  of  groups, 
masses,  thicket,  and  single  treeS|  in  suoh  a  maimer  as  to  rival 
the  most  beautiftil  scenery  of  general  nature;  producing 
a  portion  of  landscape,  which  unites  with  all  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  <rf  rural  habitation,  the  superiour  charm  of 
refined  arrangement,  and  natural  beauty  of  expiession. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  present  any  other  inducement  to  the 
country  gentleman  to  form  plantations  of  trees,  than  the  great 
beauty  and  value  which  they  add  to  his  estate,  we  might  find 
it  in  the  pleasure  which  all  derive  from  their  cultivation. 
Unlike  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  gratification  of  our  taste 
in  aicfaitectuie,  or  any  other  of  the  arts  whose  productions  are 
oflfered  to  us  perfect  and  complete,  the  satisfaction  arising 
firom  planting  and  tearing  trees  is  never  weakened.  "  We 
look,, 놓  says  a  writer,' "  upon  our  trees  as  our  offspring  ；  and 
nothing  of  inanimate  nature  can  be  more  gratifying  than  to 
see  them  grow  and  prosper  under  our  care  and  attention, ― 
nothing  more  interesting  than  to  examine  their  progress,  and 
mark  dieir  several  peculiarities.  In  their  progress  from  plants 
to  trees,  they  every  year  unfold  new  and  characteristic  marks 
of  their  ultimate  beauty,  which  not  only  compensate  for  past 
cares  and  troubles,  but  like  the  returns  of  gratitude,  raise  & 
most  delightful  train  of  sensations  in  the  mind  ；  so  innocent 
and  rational,  that  they  may  justly  rank  with  the  most  exqui- 
site of  human  enjoyments." 
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"  Happy  M  he,  who  in  a  ooimtry  life 
Shuns  more  perplexing  toil  and  jarring  strife  ； 
Who  livei  upon  the  natal  soil  he  loves, 
And  nte  beneath  hiB  old  anceetral  grove'." 

To  thki,  let  us  add  the  complacent  feelings,  with  which  a  man 
in  old  age,  may  look  around  him  and  behold  these  leafy  mon- 
archs,  planted  by  his  boyish  hands,  and  nursed  by  him  in  his 
youthful  years,  which  have  grown  aged  and  venerable  along 
with  him  ； 

"  A  wood  coeval  with  hinuelf  he  sees, 
And  loTM  his  own  contemponrf  treet." 

Plantations  in  the  Ancient  Style.  In  the  ar- 
rangement and  culture  of  trees  and  plants  in  the  ancient; 
style  of  Landscape  Gardening,  we  discover  the  evidences 
of  the  formal  taste, ~ abounding  with  every  possible  variety 
of  quaint  conceits,  and  rife  with  whimsical  expedients, 
so  much  in  fashion  during  the  days  of  Henry  and  Eliza- 
beth, and  until  the  eighteenth  century  in  England,  and 
which  is  still  the  reigning  mode  in  Holland,  and  parts  of 
France.  In  these  gardens,  nature  was  tamed  and  subdued,  or 
as  some  critics  will  have  it,  tortured  into  every  shape  which 
the  ingenuity  of  the  gardener  could  suggest  ；  and  such  kinds 
of  vegetation  as  bore  the  shears  most  patiently,  and  when 
carefully  trimmed,  assumed  gradually  the  appearance  of 
verdant  statues,  pyramids,  crowing  cocks,  and  rampant  lions, 
were  the  especial  favourites  of  the  gardeners  of  the  old 
school.*  The  stately  etiquette,  and  courtly  precision  of  the 
manners  of  our  English  ancestors,  extended  into  their  gardens, 

•  The  unique  ideal  of  the  "  Giuden  of  Eden,**  by  one  of  the  old  Dutch  painUn, 
with  aheared  hedge! ，  formal  alleys,  and  geometric  plote  of  flowen,  for  the 
entertainment  of  our  fint  poNnta,  is,  ckmbflasi,  frmtliar  to  our  leaden. 
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and  was  reflected  back  by  the  very  trees  which  lined  their 
avenues,  and  the  shrubs  which  surrounded  their  houses. 
"  Nonsuch,  Theobalds,  Greenwich,  Hampton  Court,  Hatfield, 
Moor-Park,  Chatsworth,  Beaconsfield,  Cashiobury,  Ham,  and 
many  another,"  says  William  Howitt,  "stood  in  all  that 
stately  formality  which  Henry  and  Elizabeth  admixed  ；  and  in 
which  our  Surrys,  Leicesters,  Essexes,  the  splendid  nobles 
of  the  Tudor  dynasty,  the  gay  ladies  and  gallants  of  Charles 
II.'s  court,  had  walked  and  talked, ~ fluttering  in  glittering 
processions,  or  flirting  in  green  alleys  and  bowers  of  topiary 
work,  and  amid  figures,  in  lead  or  stone,  fountains,  cascades,  ― 


sers  under,  stately  terraces  with  gilded  balustrades,  and  cu- 
rious quincunx,  obelisks,  and  pyramids  ； ~ fitting  objects  of 
admiiation  of  those  who  walked  in  high  heeled  shoes,  rufis 
and  fardingales,  with  fan  in  hand,  or  in  trunk  hose  and  laced 
doublet." 


Symmetrical  uniformity  governed,  with  despotic  power, 
even  the  trees  and  foliage,  in  the  ancient  style.  In  the 
more  simple  country  residences,  the  plantations  were  al- 
ways arranged  in  some  legular  lines  or  geometrical  figures. 
Long  parallel  rows  of  trees  were  planted,  for  groves  and 
avenues,  along  the  principal  roads  and  walks.  The  greatest 
care  was  taken  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  irregularity.  A 
tree  upon  one  side  of  the  house,  was  opposed  by  another 
vis  d  vis,  and  a  row  of  trees  at  the  right  of  the  mansion  had 
its  always  accompanying  row  on  the  left :  or,  as  Pope  in 
his  Satire  has  more  rythmically  expressed  it ~ 

Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  its  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflecti  the  other. 

In  the  interior  of  the  park,  the  plantations  were  generally 
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disposed,  either  in  stnd^t  meaxm  crossing  each  odier,  or 
chnnpedin  the  form  of  circles,  stars,  squares,  etc;  and  long 
vistas  were  obtained  throng  the  arenues  diTBiicating  from 
the  house  in  Tarious  directions'  over  level  suriaces.  One  of 
the  faTourite  fiutcies  of  the  gemietric  gaidener,  was  the  La- 
bjrtinfli,  (fig.  14,)of  whichafinreelebntedexanqdeiaiestiU 


of  trees  thickly  planted  in  impemoiis  hedges,  corering  Mane- 
times  several  acres  of  ground.  These  labyrinths  were  the 
source  of  much  amusemeat  to  the  iamily  and  guests,  the  trial 
of  skill  being  to  find  the  centN,  and  from  duU  point  to  le- 
tnm  main  widiont  assistance  ；  and  we  are  told  by  a  historian 
of  flie  garden  of  tfut  period,  that  "die  strainer  having  once 
entered,  was  aonly  pozzled  to  get  oat" 


[Ml-  It  4  UlfiWk.] 

Since  the  days  vhen  these  gardens  were  in  their  glory  the 
taste  in  Landscape  Gardening  has  undergone  a  great  change. 
The  graceful,  and  the  picturesque^  are  the  new  elements 
of  beauty,  which,  entering  into  the  composition  of  our 
gardens  and  home  landscapes,  have,  to  lefined  minds,  in- 
creased a  hundred  fold  the  enjoymeDt  derived  &om  this  spe- 
cies of  rural  scenery.  Still,  there  is  much  to  adndie  in  the 
anciesfflt  Myle.   Its  long  and  nwjiestic  arenues,  the  wide- 
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spieading  branches  interlacing  over  our  heads,  and  forming 
fong,  shadowy  aisles^  are,  themselves  alone,  among  the  noblest 
ajid  most  imposing  sylvan  objects.  Even  the  formal  and  cu- 
rioufliy  knotted  gardens,  axe  interesting,  from  the  pleasing  as- 
sociations which  they  suggest  to  the  mind,  as  having  been 
the  favourite  haunts  of  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Spenser,  and 
Hilton.  They  aie  so  inseparably  connected,  too,  in  our 
imaginations,  with  the  quaint  architecture  of  that  era,  that 
wherever  that  style  of  building  is  adopted,  (and  we  observe 
several  examples  already  among  us,)  this  style  of  gardening 
may  be  considered  as  highly  appropriates,  and  in  excellent 
keeping  with  such  a  country  house. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  geometric  style  would  al- 
ways be  preferred  in  a  new  country,  or  in  any  country  where 
the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation,  is  much  less  than  that 
covered  with  natural  woods  and  foiests  ；  as  the  inhabitants 
being  sunounded  by  scenery  abounding  with  natural  beauty, 
would  always  incline  to  lay  out  their  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds  in  regular  fonns,  because  the  distinct  exhibition  of 
art  would  give  more  pleasure  by  contrast,  than  the  ele- 
gant imitation  of  beautiful  nature.  That  this  is  true  as 
legaids  the  mass  of  uncultivated  minds,  we  do  not  deny. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  affirm  that  it  ev^ces  a  meagre  taste, 
and  a  lower  state  of  the  art,  or  a  lower  perception  of  beauty 
in  the  individual  who  employs  the  geometrical  style  in  such 
cases.  A  person,  whose  place  is  surrounded  by  inimitably 
grand,  or  sublime  scenery,  would  undoubtedly  fail  to  excite 
our  admiration,  by  attempting  a  fac-simile  imitation  of  such 
scenery,  on  the  small  scale  of  a  park  or  garden  ；  but  he  is  not, 
theiefore,  obliged  to  resort  to  right-lined  plantations,  and  regu- 
lar grass  plots,  to  produce  something  which  shall  be,  at  once 

sufficiently  different  to  attract  notice,  and  so  beautiful  as  to 
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command  admiration.  All  that  it  would  be  requisite  for  him 
to  do  in  such  a  case,  would  be  to  employ  rare  and  foreign  orna- 
mental trees  ；  as  for  example,  ^the  hoise-chestnut  and  the 
linden,  in  situations  where  the  maple  and  the  sycamore  are 
the  principal  trees, ~ elegant  flowering  shrubs  and  beautiful 
creepers,  instead  of  sumacs  and  hazels, ~ and  to  have  his 
place  kept  in  high  and  polished  order,  instead  of  the  tangled 
wildness  of  general  natuie. 

On  the  contrary,  were  a  person  to  desire  a  residence  newly 
laid  out  and  planted,  in  a  district  where  all  around  is  in  a  high 
state  of  polished  ciiltivation,  sus  in  the  suburbs  of  a  city,  a  spe- 
cies of  pleasure  would  result  from  the  imitation  of  scenery  of  a 
more  spirited  natural  character, ~ as  the  pictuiesque, ― in  his 
grounds.  His  plantations  are  made  in  irregular  groups, 
composed  chiefly  of  picturesque  trees,  as  the  larch,  the 
oak,  etc. ~ his  walks  would  lead  through  varied  scenes, 
sometimes  bordered  with  groups  of  rocks  overrun  with 
flowering  creepers  and  vines  ；  sometimes  with  thickets  or 
little  copses  of  shrubs  and  flowering  plants  ；  sometimes 
through  wild  and,  comparatively,  neglected  portions  ；  the 
whole  interspersed  with  open  glades  of  turf. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  in  the  United  States,  the  mo- 
dem style  of  Landscape  Gardening,  wherever  it  is  appieci- 
ated,  will,  in  practice,  consist  in  arranging  a  demesne  of  from 
five  to  some  hundred  acres, ~ or  rather  that  portion  of  it, 
say  one  half,  one  third,  etc.,  devoted  to  lawn  and  pleasure- 
ground,  pasture,  etc., ~ so  as  to  exhibit  groups  of  forest  and 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  smrounding  the  dwelling  of  the 
proprietor,  and  extending  for  a  greater  or  less  distance, 
especially  towards  the  place  of  entrance  from  the  public 
highway.  Near  the  house,  good  taste  will  dictate  the 
assemblage  of  groups  and  masses  of  the  rarer  or  more  beau- 
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tiful  trees  and  shrubs  ；  commoner  native  forest  trees  occupy- 
ing the  more  distant  portkms  of  the  grounds.* 

Plantations  in  thb  Modebn  Style.  In  the  Modem 
Style  of  Landscape  Gardening,  it  is  our  aim,  in  plantations, 
to  produce  not  only  what  is  called  natural  beauty,  but  even 
higher  and  more  striking  beauty  of  expression,  and  of 
individual  forms,  than  we  see  in  nature  ；  to  cieate  variety, 
and  intricacy,  in  the  grounds  of  a  residence,  by  various  modes 
of  airangement  ；  to  give  a  highly  elegant,  or  polished  air  to 
places  by  introducing  rare  and  foreign  species  ；  and  to  conceal 
all  defects  of  surface,  disagreeable  views,  unsightly  buildings, 
or  other  offensiire  objects. 

Aa  uniformity,  and  grandeur  of  single  effects,  were  the  aim 
of  the  old  style  of  arrangement,  so  variety,  and  harmony  of 
the  whole,  are  the  results  for  which  we  labour  in  the  mo- 
dem landscape.  And,  as  the  Avenue,  or  the  straight  line,  is 
the  leading  foim  in  the  geometric  arrangement  of  plantations, 
so  let  us  enforce  it  upon  our  readers,  the  Group,  is  equally  the 
key-note  of  the  Modem  style.   The  smallest  place,  having 

*  Although  we  love  planting,  and  avow  that  Ui«re  are  few  greater  pleuuroa 
ibui|to  see  a  darting  tree,  of  oA6*»  own  placing,  eyeiy  year  stretching  wider  its 
feathery  head  of  foliage,  and  corning  with  a  darker  thadow  the  ioft  turf  beneath 
it)  still,  we  will  not  let  the  ardeM  and  inexperienced  hunter  after  a  location  for  a 
ommtry  reeidance,  pass  wiihout  a  word  of  advice.  Thii  is,  ahooyt  to  make  consider^ 
able  fne^fict  to  get  a  place  wUk  some  existing  wood,  or  a  few  ready  grown  trees  iqwn 
it  ；  etpecially  near  the  site  for  the  boose.  It  is  better  to  yield  a  little  In  the  ex- 
tent of  pitwpect,  or  in  the  direct  proximity  to  a  certain  locality,  than  to  pitch  your 
tent  in  a  plain, detert-like  in  its  barenen on  which  your  leafy  sendbililiM  mmt 
mfier,  for  half  a  dozen  yean  at  least,  before  you  can  hope  for  any  solace.  It  u 
doabtfnl  whether  there  is  not  almost  u  much  interest  in  stodying  from  one*i 
window  the  cnrions  ramifications,  the  variety  of  form,  and  the  entire  harmony, 
to  be  foimd  in  a  fine  old  tree,  m  in  gaiiDg  from  a  nte  where  we  have  no 
inteiroption  to  a  panorama  of  the  whole  horizon  ；  and  we  have  generally  found 
that  no  planters  have  m  little  courage  and  fiiith,  as  thote  who  have  commenced 
witbont  the  imaUeit  group  of  luge  trees,  as.  anncleui  for  their  plantatioiu. 
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only  three  trees,  may  have  these  pleasingly  connected  in  & 
group  ；  and  the  largest  and  finest  park ~ the  Blenheim  or 
Chatsworth,  of  seven  miles  square,  is  only  composed  of  a 
succession  of  groups,  becoming  masses ~ thickets ― woods. 
If  a  demesne  with  the  most  beautiful  surface  and  views,  has 
been  for  some  time  stiffly  and  awkardly  planted,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  give  it  a  natural  and  agreeable  air  ； 
while  many  a  tame  level,  with  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  distance, 
has  been  rendered  lovely  by  its  charming  groups  of  trees. 
How  necessary  therefore,  is  it,  in  the  very  outset,  that  the 
novice,  before  he  begins  to  plant'  should  know  how  to 
arrange  a  tasteful  group. 

Nothing;  at  first  thought,  would  appear  easier,  than  to  ar- 
range a  few  trees  in  the  forrmof  a  natural  and  beautiful  group, ― 
and  nothing  really  is  easier  to  the  practised  hand.  Yet  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  the  generality  of  persons,  in 
commencing  their  first  essays  in  ornamental  planting,  almost 
invariably  crowd  their  trees  into  a  close,  regular  clump, 
which  has  a  most  formal  and  unsightly  appearance,  as 
different  as  possible  from  the  easy  flowing  outline  of  the 
group* 

*  A  friend  of  onn,  at  Northampton,  who  it  a  most  zealom  planter,  related  to 
us  a  diveitmg  expedient  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  resort,  in  order  to  eiurare 
irregular  groups,  Boaily  engaged  in  amnging  plantatiooi  of  young  treei  on  his 
lawn,  ke  wai  h&stily  obliged  to  leave  home,  and  entrust  the  planting  of  the  groups 
to  Bome  common  garden  labourers,  whose  ideas  he  could  not  laue  to  a  point  tuffi- 
ciently  high  to  appreciate  any  beauty  in  plantation*,  unlen  made  in  regular  forms, 
and  ttraight  lines.  "  Being  well  aware,"  layi  our  friend,  "  that  if  left  to  them- 
■elves  I  should  find  all  my  treei,  on  my  return,  in  hollow  BquaM  or  drcultr 
clomps,  I  hastily  Amo  vp  a  petk  qf  potatoes  into  the  air,  one  by  one,  and  directed 
my  workmen  to  plant  a  tree  where  every  potatoe  fell  ！  Thtu,  if  I  did  not  attain 
the  maximuin  of  beauty  in  gioaping,  I  at  leait  had  lometliing  not  so  offeniiye 
BM  geometrical  figures." 
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"  Were  it  made  the  object  of  study,"  says  Price,  "  how 
to  invent  something,  which,  under  the  name  of  ornament, 


of  different  ages  and  sizes,  and  at  different  distances  from 
each  other,  often  too  by  a  mixture  of  those  of  the  largest  size 
with  others  of  inferior  growth,  are  full  of  variety  in  their  out- 
lines ；  and  from  the  same  causes,  no  two  groups  are  exactly 
alike.  But  clumps,  from  the  trees  being  generally  of  the  same 
age  and  growth,  from  their  being  planted  nearly  at  the  same 
distance,  in  a  circular  fonn,  and  from  each  tree  being  equally 
pressed  by  his  neighbour,  axe  as  like  each  other,  as  so  many 
puddings  tinned  out  of  one  common  mould.  Natural  groups 
are  full  of  openings  and  hollows,  of  trees  advancing  before,  or 
retiring  behind  each  other  ；  all  productive  of  intricacy,  of  va- 
riety, of  deep  shadows  and  brilliant  lights :  in  walking  about 
them  the  form  changes  at  every  step  ；  new  combinations,  new 
lights  and  shades,  new  inlets  present  themselves  in  succession. 
But  clumps,  like  compactbodies  of  soldiers,  resist  attacks  from 
all  quarters  ；  examine  them  in  every  point  of  view  ；  walk 
round  and  round  them  ；  no  opening,  no  vacancy,  no  strag- 
glers ；  but  in  the  true  military  character,  ils  sant  face  par- 


The  chief  care,  then,  which  is  necessary  in  the  fonnatioii 

*ThoBe  who  peniie  Price'i  "£May  on  the  Pieturesqae,"  cannot  fidi  to 
be  eoteitained  with  the  vigour  with  which  lie  advocatet  the  pictorotqne-and 
attacks  the  dumping  method  of  laying  oat  gxomida,  wo  much  practiMd  in  Eog- 
land;  on  the  fint  mtroduction  of  the  modem  style.  Brown,  was  ih»  great  pne- 
titioner  at  that  time,  and  hii  fiivoorite  mode  seem,  to  have  bem  to  cover  the 
whole  Box&ea  of  th«  groiindi  with  an  nnmiwmng  Mseinblage  of  roimd,  bim«hy 


should  disfigure  a  whole  park,  nothing  could 
\  be  contrived  to  answer  that  purpose  like  a 
5^  clump.  Natural  groups,  being  formed  by  trees 


tout  r* 
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of  groups,  is,  not  to  place  them  in  any  regular  or  artificial 
manner, ~ as  one  at  each  comer  of  at  riangle,  square,  octagon, 
or  other  many-sided  figure  ；  but  so  to  dispose  them,  as  that 
the  whole  may  exhibit  the  variety,  connection,  and  intricacy 
seen  in  nature.  "  The  greatest  beauty  of  a  group  of  trees," 
says  Loudon^  "  as  far  as  respects  their  stems,  is  in  the  varied 
direction  these  take  as  they  grow  into  trees  ；  but  as  that  is, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  beyond  the  influence  of  art,  all  we 
can  do,  is  to  vary  as  much  as  possible  the  ground  plan  of 
groups,  or  the  relative  positions  which  the  stems  have  to  each 
other  where  they  spring  from  the  earth.  This  is  consider- 
able, even  where  a  very  few  trees  are  used,  of  which  any 
person  may  convince  himself  by  placing  a  few  dots  on  paper. 
Thus  two  trees,  (fig.  15,)  or  a  tree  and  shrub,  which  is  the 
smallest  group,  {a\  may  be  placed  in  three  different  positions 


2^^? 《&, 


[F{g.  15.  Cironpliif  of  TYw.】 
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with  reference  to  a  spectator  in  a  fixed  point  ；  if  he  moves 
round  them,  they  will  first  vary  in  form  separately,  and  next 
unite  in  one  or  two  g^ups,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  spectator.  In  like  manner,  three  trees  may  be  placed  in 
four  different  positions  ；  four  trees  may  be  placed  in  eight 
different  positioat  (6)  ；  five  trees  may  be  grouped  in  ten 
different  ways,  as  to  ground  plan  ；  six  may  be  placed  in 
twelve  different  ways  (c),  and  so  on."  (Encyclopaedia  of 
Gard.) 

In  the  composition  of  larger  masses,  similar  rules  must  be 
observed  as  in  the  smaller  groups,  in  order  to  {nrevent  them 
from  growing  up  in  heavy  clmnpi^  foims.  The  outline 
must  be  flowing,  here  projecting  out  into  the  grass,  there  rece- 
ding back  into  the  plantation,  in  order  to  take  off  all  appear- 
ance of  stiffiiess  and  regularity.  Trees  of  medium  and 
smaller  size  should  be  so  interspersed  with  those  of  larger 
growth,  as  to  break  up  all  formal  sweeps  in  the  line  produced 
by  the  tops  of  their  summits,  and,  occasionally,  low  trees 
should  be  planted  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  mass,  to  connect 
it  with  the  humble  verdure  of  the  surrounding  sward. 

In  many  parts  of  the  union,  where  new  residences  are  being 
£ormed，  or  where  old  ones  are  to  be  improved,  the  grounds 
will  often  be  found,  partially,  or  to  a  considerable  extent, 
clothed  with  belts  or  masses  of  wood,  either  previously  plant- 
ed, or  preserved  from  the  woodman's  axe.  How  easily  we 
may  turn  these  to  advantage  in  the  natuial  style  of  Landscape 
Gardening  ；  and  by  judicious  trimming  when  too  thick,  or 
additions  when  too  much  scattered,  elicit  often  the  happiest 
effects,  in  a  magical  manner  ！  In  the  accompanying  sketch, 
(fig.  16，)  the  reader  will  recognize  a  portrait  of  a  hundred 

&miliar  examples,  existing  with  us,  of  the  places  of  persons 
of  considerable  means  and  intelligence,  where  the  house  is 
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not  less  meagre  than  the  stiff  a! 향 roach  leading  to  it,  border- 
ed with  a  formal  belt  of  trees.  The  succeeding  sketch, 
(fig.  17),  exhibits  ttus  place  as  improved  agreeably  to  the 
principles  of  modem  Landscape  Gardening,  not  only  in  the 
plantaticois,  but  in  the  house, ― \rtijch  ^tpeais  tastefully  alter- 
ed from  a  plain  unmeaning  paiallelogiani,  to  a  simple,  old 
Ei^lish_cottage, ~ and  in  the  mora  graceful  approach.  Effects 
like  these,  are  within  the  reach  (rf  very  moderate  means,  and 
an  peculiariy  worth  atteatkm  in  this  country,  where  so  much 
has  alieady  been  paitially,  and  dten  badly  executed. 


miere  there  axe  laige  mosses  of  wood  to  regulate  and  ar- 
lange,  much  skill,  taste  andjn^iineiit,  are  requisite,  to  enable 
the  proprietors  to  preserve  only  what  is  really  beautiful  and 
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picturesque,  and  to  remove  all  that  is  superfluous.  Most  of 
our  native  woods,  too,  have  grown  so  closely,  and  the  trees 
are  consequently  so  much  drawn  up,  that  should  the  improver 
thin  out  any  portion,  at  once,  to  single  trees,  he  will  be 
greatly  disappointed  if  he  expects  them  to  stand  long  ；  for 
the  first  severe  autumnal  gale  will  almost  certainly  prostrate 
them.  The  only  method,  th^efbre,  is  to  allow  them  to  re- 
main in  groups  of  Considerable  size  at  first,  and  to  thin 
them  out  as  is  finally  desired,  when  they  have  made 
stronger  roots  and  become  more  inured  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun  and  air.* 

But  to  return  to  grouping  ；  what  we  have  already  en- 
deavoured to  render  familiar  to  the  reader,  may  be  called 
grouping  in  its  simple  meaning ~ for  general  effect,  and 
with  an  eye  only  to  the  natural  beauty  of  pleasing  forms. 
Let  us  now  explain,  as  concisely  as  we  may,  the  mode  of 
grouping  in  the  two  schools  in  Landscape  Gardening  here- 
tofore defined  ；  that  is  to  say,  grouping  and  planting  for 
Graceful  effect,  and  for  Picturesque  effect,' as  we  wish  it  un- 
derstood that  these  two  different  expressions,  in  artificial 
landscape,  are  always,  to  a  Certain  extent,  under  our  control. 

Planting  and  Grouping  in  the  Graceful  School. 
The  elementary  principles  in  this  school,  our  readers  will 
remember  to  be  fulness  and  softness  of  outline,  and  perfectly 
luxuriant  development.  To  insure  these  in  plantations,  we 
must  commence  by  choosing,  mainly,  trees  of  graceful  habit, 
and  flowing  outlines  ；  and  of  this  class  of  trees,  hereafter 
more  fully  illustrated,  the  American  elm,  and  the  maple 

*  Wben,  in  thinning  T^oods  in  this  manner,  thoae  left  standing  have  a  meagre 
appeanoce,  a  luxnriakit  growth  nfay  be  piomoted  by  the  application  of  manure 
plentifully  dug  m  about  the  roots;  This  will  also,  by  cautiiig  an  abundant 
growth  of  new  rooti,  strengthen  the  trees  in  their  pontion. 

11 
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may  be  taken  as  the  type.  Next,  in  disposing  them,  they 
must  usually  be,  planted  ratber  distant  in  the  groups,  and 
often  singly.  We  do  not  mean  by  tfiis,  that  close  groups 
may  not  occasionally  be  formed,  but  there  should  be  a 
predominance  of  trees  grouped  at  such  a  distance  from  each 
other,  as  to  allow  a  full  development  of  the  branches  on 
every  side.  Or,  when  a  close  group  is  planted,  the  trees 
composing  it,  should  be  usually  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
kind,  in  order  that  they  may  grow  up  together  and  foim 
one  finely  rounded  head.  Rich  creepers,  and  blossoming 
vines,  that  grow  in  fine  luxuriant  wreaths  and  masses,  are 
fit  accompaniments  to  occasional  groups  in  this  manner. 
Fig.  18,  represents  a  plan  of  trees  grouped  along  a  road 
or  walk,  in  the  Graceful  mode. 


[Fig.  18.  OrooplBC  la  Om  Gneafol  mode.] 


It  is  proper  that  we  should  here  remaik,  that  a  distinct 
species  of  after  treatment  is  required  for  the  two  modes. 
Trees,  or  groups,  in  the  Graceful  school,  should  be  pruned 
with  great  care,  and  indeed,  scarcely  at  all,  except  to 
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remedy  disease,  or  to  correct  a  bad  form.  Above  all,  the 
full  luxuriance  and  development  of  the  tree  should  be  en- 
couiaged  by  good  soil,  and  repeated  manurings  when 
necessary  ；  and  that  most  expressively  elegant  fall  and 
dioop  of  the  blanches,  which  so  entirely  belongs  to  the 
Gracefol  school,  should  never  be  warred  against  by  any 
trimming  of  the  lower  branches,  which  must  also  be  caie- 
fully  preserved  against  cattle,  whose  browsing  line,  would 
soon  efface  this  most  beautiful  disposition  in  some  of  our 
fine  lawn  trees.  Clean  smooth  stems,  fresh  and  tender  bark, 
and  a  softly  lounded,  pyramidal  or  drooping  head,  are  the 
characteristics  of  a  graceful  tree.  We  need  not  add  that 
gently  sloping  ground,  or  surfaces  rolling  in  easy  undula- 
tions, should  accompany  such  plantations* 

Planting  and  grouping  in  the  PicTUBEsauE  school. 
All  trees  are  admissible  .in  a  picturesque  place,  but  a 
predominance  must  be  used  by  the  planter,  of  what  are 
truly  called  pictuiesque  trees,  of  which  the  laich  and  fir 
tribe,  and  the  oak,  may  be  taken  as  examples.    In  the 


Pictuiesque  school,  every  thing  depends  on  intricacy,  and 


(FI|.  IS.   Grooplog  to  the  Fktaraiqiie  mod*.] 
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irregularity^  and  grouping,  therefore,  must  often  be  done 
in  the  most  irregular  manner ~ rarely,  if  ever,  with  single 
specimens,  as  every  object  should  seem  to  connect  itself 
with  something  else ~ but  most  frequently  there  should  be 
irregulax  groups,  occasionally  running  into  thickets,  and 
always,  more  or  less,  touching  each  other  ；  trusting  to  after 
time  for  any  thinning,  should  it  be  necessary.  Fig.  19, 
may,  as  compared  with  fig.  18,  give  aa  idea  of  picturesque 
grouping. 

There  should  be  more  of  the  wildness  of  the  finest  and 
most  forcible  portions  of  natural  woods  or  forests,  in  the 
disposition  of  the  trees  ；  sometimes,  planting  them  closely, 
even  two  or  three  in  the  same  hole,  at  others,  more  loose 
and  scattered.  These  will  grow  up  into  wilder  and  more 
striking  forms,  the  barks  will  be  deeply  furrowed  and  rough, 
the  limbs  twisted  and  irregular,  and  the  forms  and  outlines 
distinctly  varied.  They  should  often  be  intermixed  with 
smaller  undergrowth  of  similar  character,  as  the  hazel, 
hawthorn,  etc.,  and  formed  into  such  picturesque  and  strik- 
ing groups,  as  painters  love  to  study  and  introduce  into 
their  pictures.  Sturdy  and  bright  vines,  or  such  as  are 
themselves  picturesque  in  their  festoons  and  hangings, 
should  be  allowed  to  clamber  over  occasional  trees  in  a  neg- 
ligent manner  ；  and  the  surface  and  grass,  in  parts  of  the 
scene  not  immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mansion, 
may  be  kept  short  by  the  cropping  of  animals,  or  allowed  to 
grow  in  a  more  careless  and  loose  state,  like  that  of  tangled 
dells,  and  natural  woods. 

There  will  be  the  same  open  glades  in  picturesque,  as 
in  graceful  plantations  ；  but  these  openings,  in  the  former, 
will  be  bounded  by  groups  and  thickets  of  every  form,  and 
of  different  degrees  of  intricacy,  while  in  the  latter,  the 
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eye  will  repose  on  softly  rounded  masses  of  foliage,  or 
single  open  groups  of  trees,  with  finely  balanced,  and  graceful 
heads  and  branches. 

In  order  to  know  how  a  plantation  in  the  picturesque 
mode  should  be  treated,  after  it  is  established,  we  should 
leflect  a  moment  on  what  constitutes  picturesqueness  in 
any  tree.    This  will  be  found  to  consist,  either  in  a  certain 
natural  roughness  of  bark,  or  wildness  of  form  and  outline, 
or,  in  some  accidental  curve  of  a  branch,  of  striking 
manner  of  growth,  or  perhaps,  of  both  these  conjoined.  A 
broken  or  crooked  limb,  a  leaning  trunk,  or  several  steins 
springing  from  the  same  base,  are,  frequently,  peculiarities 
that  at  ouce  stamp  a  tree  as  picturesque.   Hence,  it  is  easy 
to  see,  that  the  excessive  care  of  the  cultivator  of  trees  in 
the  graceful  school,  to  obtain  the  smoothest  trunks,  and  the 
most  sweeping,  perfect,  and  luxuriant  heads  of  foliage, 
is  quite  the  opposite  of  what  is  the  picturesque  arboricul- 
turist's ambition.   He  desiies  to  encourage  a  certain  wild- 
ness of  growth,  and  allows  his  trees  to  spring  up  occasion- 
ally in  thickets,  to  assist  this  effect  ；  he  delights  in  occasional 
irregularity  of  stem  and  outline,  and  he  therefore  suffers 
his  trees,  here  and  there,  to  crowd  each  other  ；  he  admires 
a  twisted  limb,  or  a  moss  covered  branch,  and  in  pruning, 
he,  therefore,  is  careful  to  leave,  precisely  what  it  would  be 
the  aim  of  the  other  to  remove  ；  and  his  pruning,  where  it  is 
at  all  necessary,  is  directed  rather  towards  increasing  the  na- 
rually  striking  and  peculiar  habit  of  the  picturesque  tree, 
than  assisting  it  in  developing  a  form  of  unusual  refine- 
ment and  symmetry.   From  these  remarks,  we  think  the 
amateur  will  easily  divine,  that  planting,  grouping,  and 
culture  in  the  Graceful,  requires  a  much  less  educated 
feeling,  than  performing  the  same  operations  in  the  Pictu- 
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resque  school.  The  charm  of  a  refined  and  polished  land* 
scape  garden,  as  we  usually  see  it  in  the  graceful  mode, 
with  all  the  richness  and  beauty,  developed  by  high  cul- 
ture~ lovely  and  enchanting  as  it  is,  and  always  must  be ~ 
this  charm,  we  say,  is,  notwithstanding,  always  immediately 
referred,  very  properly,  to  a  certain  perfection  of  growth, 
arising,  mainly,  from  the  superior  care  and  cultivation  which 
is  bestowed  on  every  object  within  our  sight. 

But  in  the  Picturesque  landiscape  garden,  there  is  visible, 
a  piquancy  of  effect ~ certain  bold  and  striking  growths  and 
combinations,  which  we  feel,  at  once,  if  we  know  them  to 
be  the  result  of  art,  to  be  the  production  of  a  peculiar 
species  of  attention ~ not  merely  good,  or  even  refined, 
ornamental  gardening.  In  short,  no  one  can  be  a  pictu- 
resque improver  who  is  not,  himself,  something  of  an  artist ~ 
who  has  not  studied  nature  with  an  artistical  eye ~ and 
who  is  not  capable  of  mutating,  eliciting,  or  heightening,  in 
his  plantations,  or  other  portions  of  his  residence,  the  pictu- 
resque in  its  many  variations.  And  we  may  add  here,  that  effi- 
cient and  charming  as  is  the  assistance,  which  all  ornamental 
planters  will  derive  from  the  study  of  the  best  landscape  en- 
gravings and  pictures  of  distinguished  artists,  they  are 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  picturesque  improver.  In 
these  he  will  often  find  embodied  the  choicest  and  most 
captivating  studies  from  picturesque  nature,  and  will  see,  at 
a  glance,  the  effect  of  certain  combinations  of  trees,  which 
he  might  otherwise  puzzle  himself  a  dozen  years  to  know 
how  to  produce. 

After  all,  as  the  picturesque  improver,  here,  will  most 
generally  be  found  to  be  him  who  chooses  a  comparatively 
wild  and  wooded  place,  we  may  safely  say  that,  if  he  has 
the  true  feeling  for  his  work,  he  will  always  find  it  vastly 
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easier  than  the  graceful  improver  ；  as  the  majority  of  the 
latter  may  be  said  to  begin  nearly  anew choosing  places 
not  for  wildness,  and  intricacy  of  wood,  but  for  open- 
ness, and  the  smiling,  sunny,  undulating  plain,  where  they 
must,  of  course,  to  a  good  extent,  plant  anew. 

After  becoming  well  acquainted  with  grouping,  we 
should  bring  ourselves  to  regard  those  principles  which 
govern  our  improvement  as  a  whole.  We  therefore  must 
call  the  attention  of  the  improver  to  the  two  following 
principles,  which  are  to  be  constantly  in  Tiew  :  the  produc- 
tion of  a  whole  ；  and  the  proper  connection  of  the  parts. 

Any  person  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment, on  the  gieat  diversity  of  surface,  change  of  position, 
aspects,  views,  etc.,  in  different  country  residences,  will  at 
once  perceive  how  difficult,  or,  indeed,  how  impossible  it  is, 
to  lay  down  any  fixed  or  exact  rules  for  arranging  planta- 
tions, in  the  modem  style.  What  would  be  precisely  adapted 
to  a  hilly  rolling  park,  would  often  be  found  entirely  unfit 
for  adoption  in  a  smooth,  level  surface,  and  the  contrary. 
Indeed,  the  chief  beauty  of  the  modem  style  is  the  variety 
produced  by  following  a  few  leading  principles,  and 
applying  them  to  difSbrent  and  varied  localities  ；  unlike  the 
geometric  style,  which  proceeded  to  level,  and  arrange,  and 
erect  its  avenues  and  squares,  alike  in  every  situation,  with 
all  the  precision  and  certainty  of  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion. 

In  all  grounds  to  be  laid  out,  however,  which  are  of  a  lawn 
or  park-like  extent,  and  call  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  and 
taste,  the  mansion  or  dwelling-house,  being  itself  the  chief,  or 
leading  object  in  the  scene,  should  form,  as  it  were,  the  cen- 
tral point,  to  which  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  planter  to 
give  importance.   In  order  to  do  this  effectually,  the  large 
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masses,  or  groups  of  wood,  should  cluster  round,  or  form  the 
back-ground  to  the  main  edifice  ；  and  where  the  offices  or  out- 
buildings approach  the  same  neighbourhood,  they  also  should 
be  embraced.  We  do  not  mean,  by  this,  to  convey  the  idea, 
that  a  thick  wood  should  be  planted  around  and  in  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  the  mansion  or  villa,  so  as  to  impede  the 
free  circulation  of  air  ；  but  its  appearance  and  advantages 
may  be  easily  produced  by  a  comparatively  loose  plantation 
of  groups  well  connectd  by  intermediate  trees,  so  as  to  give 
all  the  effect  of  a  large  mass.  The  front,  and  at  least  that 
side  nearest  the  approach  road,  will  be  left  open  or  nearly 
so  ；  while  the  plantations  on  the  hack-ground  will  give 
dignity  and  importance  to  the  house,  and  at  the  same  time 
effectually  screen  the  approach  to  the  farm  buildings,  and 
other  objects  which  require  to  be  kept  out  of  view  ；  and 
here,  both  for  the  purposes  of  shelter,  and  richness  of  effect, 
a  good  proportion  of  evergreens  should  be  introduced. 

From  this  principal  mass,  the  plantations  must  break  off  in 
groups  of  greater  or  less  size,  coitesponding  to  the  extent 
covered  by  it  ； ~ if  large,  they  will  diverge  into  masses  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  ；  if  of  moderate  size,  in  groups  made  up 
of  a  number  of  trees.  In  the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  appro- 
priate places  will  be  found  for  a  number  of  the  most  elegant 
single  trees,  or  small  groups  of  trees,  remarkable  for  the  beau- 
ty of  their  forms,  foliage,  or  blossoms.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  in  disposing  these,  as  well  as  many  of  the  groups, 
that  they  are  not  placed  so  as,  at  some  future  time,  to  inter- 
rupt or  disturb  the  finest  points  of  prospect. 

In  more  distant  parts  of  the  plantations  will  also  appear 
masses  of  considerable  extent,  perhaps  upon  the  boundary 
line,  perhaps  in  particular  situations  on  the  sides,  or  in  the 
interior  of  the  whole  ；  and  the  various  groups  which  are  dis- 
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tributed  between,  should  be  so  managed  as,  though  in  most 
cases  distinct,  yet  to  appear  to  be  the  connecting  links  which 
unite  these  distant  shadows  in  the  composition,  with  the 
larger  masses  near  the  house.  Sometimes  several  small 
gioups  will  be  almost  joined  together  ；  at  others  the  effect 
may  be  kept  up  by  a  small  group,  aided  by  a  few  neighbour- 
ing single  trees.  This,  for  a  park-like  place.  Where  the 
"j^iace  is  small,  a  pleasure-ground  character  is  all  that  can  be 
attained.  But  by  employing  chiefly  shrubs,  and  only  a 
few  tiees,  very  similar  and  highly  beautiful  effects  may  be 
attained. 

The  grand  object  in  all  this,  should  be  to  open  to  the  eye, 
from  the  windows  or  front  of  tfie  house,  a  wide  surface,  par- 
tially broken  up  and  divided,  by  groups  and  masses  of  trees, 
into  a  number  of  pleasing  lawns  or  openings,  differing  in  size 
and  appearance,  and  producing  a  charming  variety  in  the 
seene,  either  when  seen  from  a  given  point,  or  when  exam- 
ined in  detail.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  grass  or  surface  of  the  lawn  answers  as  the  princi- 
pal light,  and  the  woods  or  plantations  as  the  shadows,  in 
the  same  maimer  in  nature  as  in  painting,  and  that  these 
should  be  so  managed  as  to  lead  the  eye  to  the  mansion  as 
the  most  important  object  when  seen  from  without,  or  corres- 
pond to  it  in  grandeur  and  magnitude,  when  looked  upon 
from  within  the  house.  If  the  surface  is  too  much  crowded 
with  groups  of  foliage,  breadth  of  light  will  be  found  want- 
ing ；  if  left  too  bare,  there  will  be  felt,  on  the  other  hand 
an  absence  of  the  noble  effect  of  deep  and  broad  shadows. 

One  of  the  loveliest  charms  of  a  fine  park  is,  undoubtedly, 
variation  or  undulation  of  surface.  Every  thing,  accordingly, 
which  tends  to  preserve  and  strengthen  this  pleasing  charac- 
ter, should  be  kept  constantly  in  view.   Where,  therefore, 
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there  are  no  obvious  objecticms  to  such  a  course,  the  oiOr 
inences,  gentle  swells,  or  hills,  should  be  plantiiid,  in  preference 
to  the  hollows  or  depressions.  By  planting  the  elevated 
portions  of  the  grounds,  their  apparent  height  is  increased  ； 
but  by  planting  the  hollows,  all  distinction  is  lessened  and 
broken  up.  Indeed,  where  there  is  but  a  trifling  and  scarcely 
perceptible  undulation,  the  importance  of  the  swells  'of 
surface  already  existing  is  surprisingly  increased,  when  this 
course  of  planting  is  adopted;  and  the  whole,  to  the  eye, 
appears  finely  varied. 

Where  the  grounds  of  the  residence  to  be  planted  are  level, 
or  nearly  so,  and  it  is  desirable  to  confine  the  view,  on  any 
or  all  sides-  to  the  lawn  or  park  itself,  the  boundary  groups 
and  masses  must  be  so  connected  together  as,  from  the  most 
striking  part  or  parts  of  the  prospect,  (near  the  house  for  ex- 
ample,) to  answer  this  end.   This  should  be  done,  not  by 
planting  a  continuous,  uniformly  thick  belt  of  trees  round  th^ 
outside  of  the  whole  ；  but  by  so  arranging  the  various  outer 
groups  and  thickets,  that  when  seen  from  the  given  points, 
they  shall  appear  connected  in  one  whole.   In  this  way, 
there  will  be  an  agreeable  variation  in  the  margin,  made 
by  the  various  bays,  recesses,  and  detached  projections,  which 
could  not  be  so  well  effected,  if  the  whole  were  one  uniformly 
unbroken  strip  of  wood. 
But  where  the  house  is  so  elevated  as  to  command  a  more 


course  should  be  adopted.  The  grounds  planted  must  be 
made  to  connect  themselves  with  the  surrounding  scenery, 
so  as  not  to  produce  any  violent  contrast  to  the  eye,  when 
compared  with  the  adjoining  country.  If  then,  as  is  most 
frequently  the  case,  the  lawn  or  pleasure-ground  join,  on 
either  side  or  sides,  cultivated  farm  lands,  the  proper  connec- 
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tion  may  be  kept  up  by  advancing  a  few  groups,  or  even 
scattered  trees,  into  the  neighbouring  fields.  In  the  middle 
states,  there  are  but  few  cultivated  fields,  even  in  ordinary 
fanns,  where  there  is  not  to  be  seen,  here  and  there,  a  hand- 
some cluster  of  saplings,  or  a  few  full  grown  trees  ；  or  if  not 
these,  at  least  some  tall  growing  bushes  along  the  fences,  all 
of  which,  by  a  little  exercise  of  this  leading  principle  of  coti- 
flection^  can,  by  the  planter  of  taste,  be  made  to  appear,  with 
few  or  trifling  additions,  to  divaricate  from,  and  ramble  out  of 
the  park  itself.  Where  the  park  joins  natural  woods,  con- 
nection is  still  easier,  and  where  it  bounds  upon  one  of  our 
noble  livCTS,  lakes,  or  other  large  sheets  of  water,  of  course 
connection  is  not  expected  ；  for  sudden  contrast  and  transition 
is  there  both  natural  and  beautiful. 

In  all  cases,  good  taste  will  suggest  that  the  more  polished 
parts  of  the  lawns  and  grounds  should,  in  either  school  of 
impioTement,  be  those  nearest  the  house.   There,  the  most 

'  laie  and  beautiful  sorts  of  trees  are  displayed,  and  the  entire 
plantations  agree,  in  elegance,  with  the  style  of  art  evinced 
in  the  mansion  itself.  When  there  is  much  extent,  however, 
as  the  eye  wanders  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  re- 
sidence, the  whole  evinces  less  polish  ；  and  gradually, 
towards  the  farthest  eztiemities,  grows  ruder,  until  it  assimi- 
lates itself  to  the  wildness  of  general  nature  arouiuL  This, 
of  course,  applies  to  grounds  of  large  extent,  and  must  not 
be  8o  much  enforced  where  the  lawn  embraced  is  but  mo- 

.  derate,  and  therefore  comes  more  diiectly  under  the  eye. 
It  will  be  lemembered  that  in  the  foregoing  section,  we 
stated  it  as  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  art  of  Land- 
Beape  Gardening,  that  in  every  instance  where  the  grounds 
of  a  country  residence  have  a  marked  natural  character, 
whether  of  graceful  or  picturesque  beauty,  the  efforts  of 
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he  improver  will  be  most  successful,  if  he  contributes,  by 
his  art,  to  aid  and  strengthen  that  expression.  This  should 
ever  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we  are  commencing  any  im- 
provements in  planting  that  will  affect  the  general  expression 
of  the  scene  ；  as  theie  are  but  few  country  residences  in  the 
United  States,  of  any  importance,  which  have  not  naturally 
some  distinct  landscape  character,  and  the  labours  of  the  im- 
prover will  be  productive  of  much  greater  satisfaction,  and 
more  lasting  pleasure,  when  they  aim  at  effects  in  keeping 
with  the  whole  scene,  than  if  no  regard  be  paid  to  this  im- 
portant point.  This  will  be  felt,  almost  intuitively,  by  per- 
sons who,  periiaps,  would  themselves  be  incapable  of 
describing  the  cause  of  their  gratification,  but  would  per- 
ceive the  contrary  at  once  ；  as  many  aie  unable  to  analyze 
the  pleasure  derived  from  harmony  in  music,  while  they  at 
once  perceive  the  introduction  of  discordant  notes. 

We  do  not  intend  that  this  principle  should  apply  so  close- 
ly, that  grounds  naturally  picturesque,  shall  have  nothing  of 
the  softening  touches  of  general  beauty  ；  or  that  a  demesne 
characterized  by  the  latter  expression  should  not  be  occasion- 
ally enlivened  with  a  few  "  smart  touched,  of  the  foimer. 
This  is  often  necessary,  indised,  to  prevent  tame  scenery  from 
degenerating  into  insipidity, ~ or  picturesque,  into  wildness, 
too  great  to  be  appropriated  in  a  country  residence.  Pictu- 
resque trees  give  new  spirit  to  groups  of  merely  beautiful 
ones,  and  the  latter  sometimes  heighten  by  contrast  the  value 
of  the  former.  All  of  which,  however,  does  not  prevent  the 
predominance  of  the  leading  features  of  either  style,  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  mark  it  as  such  ；  while,  occasionally,  some- 
thing of  zest,  or  elegance,  may  be  borroTuned  from  the  opposite 
character,  to  suit  the  wishes,  or  giatify  the  taste  of  the  pro- 
prietor. 
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Ground  plans  of  ornamental  plantations.  To 
illustrate,  partially,  our  ideas  on  the  arrangement  of  planta- 
tions, we  place  before  the  reader  two  or  three  examples, 
premising,  that  the  soiall  scale  to  which  they  are  reduced, 
prevents  our  giving  to  them  any  character  beyond  that  of 
the  general  one  of  the  design.  The  first,  (fig.  20,)  represents 
a  portion,  say  one-third  or  one-half,  of  a  piece  of  property 
selected  for  a  country  seat,  and  which  has  hitherto  been 
kept  in  tillage,  as  ordinary  faim  land.  The  public  road,  a, 
is  the  boundary  on  one  side :  dd  are  prettily  wooded  dells  or 
hollows,  which,  together  with  a  few  groups  near  the  pro- 
posed site  of  the  house,  c,  and  a  few  scattered  single  trees, 
make  up  the  aggregate  of  the  original  woody  embellish- 
ments of  the  locality. 

In  the  next  figure,  (fig.  21,)  a  ground  plan  of  the  place  is 
given,  as  it  would  appear,  after  having  been  judiciously  laid 
out  and  planted,  with  several  years  growth.  At  a,  the  ap 
proach  road  leaves  the  public  highway,  and  leads  to  the 
house  at  c :  from  whence,  paths  of  smaller  size,  6，  make  the 
ciicuit  of  the  ornamental  portion  of  the  residence,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  wooded  dells,  d,  originally  existing,  which 
offer  some  scope  for  varied  walks,  concealed  from  each  other 
by  the  intervening  masses  of  thicket.  It  will  be  seen  here, 
that  one  of  the  largest  masses  of  wood  forms  a  back  ground 
to  the  house,  concealing,  also,  the  out-buildiiigs  ；  while,  from 
the  windows  of  the  mansion  itself,  the  trees  are  so  arranged 
as  to  group  in  the  most  pleasing  and  effective  manner  ；  at 
the  same  time,  broad  masses  of  turf  meet  the  eye,  and  fine  dis- 
tant views  are  had  through  the  vistas  in  the  lines,  e  e.  In 
this  manner,  tfie  lawn  appears  divided  into  four  distinct 
lawns  or  areas,  bounded  by  groups  of  trees,  instead  of 
being  dotted  over  with  an  unmeaning  confusion  of  iriegular 
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Pigwre  2Sj  is  the  plao  of  an  American  mansion  residence 
of  considerable  extent,  only  part  of  the  farm  lands,  I,  being 
here  delineated.  In  this  residence,  as  there  is  no  extensive 
view,  worth  pieserving,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  estate,  the 
pleasuie  grounds  aie  surrounded  by  an  irregular  and 
picturesque  belt  of  wood.  A  fine  natural  stream  or  rivu- 
let, which  ran  through  the  estate,  has  been  formed  in  to  a  hand- 
some pond,  or  small  lake,  /，  which  adds  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  grounds.  The  approach  road  breaks  off  from  the  high- 
way at  the  entrance  lodge,  a,  and  proceeds  in  easy  curves  to 
the  mansion,  b  ；  and  the  groupe  of  trees  on  the  side  of  this 
ai 향 roach  nearest  the  hoose,  are  so  arranged  that  the  Tisiter 
acaicely  obtains  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  latter,  until  he 


be  most  favourable  position  for  a  first  impression, 
vindows  of  the  mansion,  at  either  end,  the  eye 
:  groups  of  flowers  and  shrubs  ；  while,  on  the  en- 
t，  the  trees  are  azianged  so  as  to  heighten  the 
ression  originally  existing  there.  On  the  other 
woad  mass  of  light  reflected  from  the  green  turf 
EiQced  by  the  daxk  shadows  of  the  picturesque 
\rtiich  suiiouiid  the  lake,  and  skut  the  whole 
At  ^  a  li^t,  iitconsiucuoas  wire  fence  separates 
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that  portion  of  the  ground,  ornamented  with  flowering 
shrubs,  and  kept  mown  by  the  scythe,  from  the  remainder,  of 
a  park-like  character,  which  is  kept  short  by  the  cropping  of 
animals.  At  c,  are  shown  the  stables,  carriage  house,  etc., 
which,  though  near  the  approach  road,  aie  concealed  by  fo- 
liage, though  easily  accessible  by  a  short  curved  road,  re- 
turning from  the  house,  so  as  not  to  present  any  road  lead- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  to  detract  from  the  dignity  of  the 
approach  in  going  to  it.  A  prospect  tower,  or  rustic  pavilion, 
on  a  little  emixieBice  overlooking  the  whole  estate,  is  shown 
at ᄎ  The  small  aiabesque  beds  near  the  house,  are  filled  with 
masses  of  choice  flowering  shrubs  and  plants  ；  the  kitchen 
garden  is  shown  at  d,  and  the  orchard  at  e. 

Suburban  villa  residences  are,  every  day,  becoming  more 
numerous  ；  and  in  laying  out  the  grounds  around  them,  and 
disposing  the  sylvan  features,  there  is  often  more  ingenuity, 
and  as  much  taste  required,  as  in  treating  a  country  residence 
of  several  hundred  acres.  In  the  small  area:  of  from  one  half 
an  acre  to  ten  or  twelve  acres,  surrounding  often  a  villa  of 
the  first  class,  it  is  desirable  to  assemble  many  of  the  same 
features,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  enjoyment,  which 
are  to  be  iSund  in  a  large  and  elegant  estate.  To  do  this, 
the  space  allotted  to  various  purposes,  as  the  kitchen  garden, 
lawn,  etc.,  must  be  judiciously  portioned  out,  and  so  charac- 
terized and  divided  by  plantations,  that  the  whole  shall  ap- 
pear to  be  much  larger  than  it  really  is,  from  the  fact  that  the 
spectator  is  never  allowed  to  see  the  whole  at  a  single  glance  ； 
but  while  each  portion  is  complete  in  itself,  the  plan  shall 
present  nothing  incongruous  or  ill  assorted. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  species  of  residence,  is  af- 
forded the  reader,  in  the  accompanying  plan,  (fig.  23,)  of  the 
grounds  of  Riverside  Villa.    This  pretty  villa  at  Bur- 
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lington,  New-Jersey,  (to  which  we  shall  Bgain  refer,)  was 
lately  built,  and  tfie  gronnda,  about  ―  or  ei^t  aciea  in 
extent,  laid  out,  from  the  designs  of  3dbn  Notman,  Esq., 
architect,  of  Philadelphia  ；  and  while  the  latter  promise  a 
large  amount  of  beauty  and  enjoyment,  scarcely  any  thing 
which  can  be  supposed  necessary  for  Hhe  convenience  or 
wants  of  the  faiaily,  is  lost  sight  tt. 
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The  house,  a，  stands  quite  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 
while  one  front  commands  fine  water  views,  and  the  other 
looks  into  the  lawn  or  pleasure  grounds,  b.  On  one  side  of 
the  area  is  the  kitchen  garden,  c,  separated  and  concealed  from 
the  lawn,  by  thick  groups  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees. 
At  is  a  picturesque  orchard,  in  which  the  fruit  trees  are 
planted  in  groups,  instead  of  straight  lines,  for  the  sake  of 
effect.  Directly  under  the  windows  of  the  drawing-room  is 
the  flower  garden,  //  and  at  ^,  is  a  seat.  The  walk  around 
the  lawn  is  also  a  carriage  road,  affording  entrance  and  egress 
from  the  reax  of  the  grounds,  for  garden  purposes,  as  well  as 
from  the  front  of  the  house.  At  h,  is  situated  the  ice-house  ； 
d、  hot-beds  ；  bleaching  green  ；  i,  gardener's  house,  etc.  In 
the  rear  of  the  latter  are  the  stables,  which  are  not  shown  on 
the  plan. 

The  embellished  farm,  {ferme  arnee),  is  a  pretty  mode  of 
combining  something  of  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  garden, 
with  the  utility  of  the  farm,  and  we  hope  to  see  small 
country  seats  of  this  kind,  become  more  general.  As  re- 
gards profit  in  farming,  of  course,  all  modes  of  arranging 
or  distributing  land  are  inferior  to  simple  square  fields; 
on  account  of  the  greater  fkcility  of  working  the  land,  in 
rectangular  plots.  But  we  suppose  the  owner  of  the  small 
ornamental  faim,  to  be  one  with  whom  profit  is  not  the 
first  and  only  consideration, ~ but  who  desires  to  unite  with 
it  something  to  gratify  his  taste,  and  to  give  a  higher 
charm  to  hi3  rural  occupations.  In  fig.  24,  is  shown 
part  of  on  embellished  farm,  treated  in  the  picturesque  style 
throughout.  The  various  fields,  under  grass  or  tillage,  are 
divided  and  bounded  by  winding  roads,  a，  bordered  by 
hedges  of  buckthorn,  cedar,  and  hawthorn,  instead  of 
wooden  fences  ；  the  roads  being  wide  enough  to  afford 
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a  pleasant  drive  or  walk,  so  as  to  allow  the  owner  or  visitor 
to  enjoy  at  the  same  time  an  agreeable  circuit,  and  a  glance  at 
all  the  Tahous  cropci,  and  modes  of  cultaie.  In  the  plan  before 
us,  the  approach,  from  the  public  road,  is  at  6;  the  dwell- 
ing at  c;  the  bams  and  farm-buildings  at  d  ；  fiie  kitchen 
garden  at  e  ；  and  the  orchard  at  f.  About  the  house  are 
distributed  some  groups  of  trees,  and  here  the  fields,  g,  are 
kept  in  grass,  and  are  either  mown  or  pastuied.  The  fields  in 
crops  are  des^inated  A,  oa  flie  plan  ；  and  a  few  picturesque 
groups  of  trees  are  planted,  ot  allowed  to  remain,  in  these, 
to  keep  up  the  general  character  <A  the  jdace.  A  low  dell, 
or  rocky  thicket,  is  situated  at  i,  Exceedingly  interesting 
and  agreeable  effects  may  be  produced,  at  little  cost,  in  a 
^ctnresque  farm  of  this  kind.  The  hedges  may  be  <^  a 
greet  variety  (rf  suitable  shrubs,  and,  in  addition  to  those 
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that  we  have  named,  we  would  introduce  others  of  the 
sweet  brier,  the  Michigan  or  prairie  rose,  (admirably  adapted 
for  &e  purpose,)  the  flowering  crab,  and  the  like ― beautiful 
and  fragrant  in  their  growth  and  blossoms.  These  hedges  we 
would  cause  to  grow  thick,  rather  by  interlacing  the  branches, 
than  by  constant  shearing  or  trimming,  which  would  give 
them  a  less  formal,  and  a  more  free  and  natural  air.  The 
winding  lanes  traversing  the  farm,  need  only  be  gravelled 
near  the  house, ~ in  other  portions  being  left  in  grass, 
which  will  need  little  care,  as  it  will  generally  be  kept  short 
enough  by  the  passing  of  men  and  vehicles  over  it. 

A  picturesque  or  ornamental  farm  like  this,  would  be  an 
agreeable  residence  for  a  gentleman,  retiring  into  the  country 
on  a  small  fann,  desirous  of  experimenting  for  himself,  with 
all  the  new  modes  of  culture.  The  small  and  irregular 
fields,  would,  to  him,  be  rather  an  advantage,  and  there 
would  be  an  air  of  novelty  and  interest  about  the  whole 
residence.  Such  an  arrangement  as  this,  would  also  be 
suitable  for  a  fruit  farm,  near  one  of  our  large  towns,  the 
fields  being  occupied  by  orchards,  vines,  grass  and  grain. 
The  house,  and  all  the  buildings,  should  be  of  a  simple, 
though  picturesque  and  accordant  character. 

The  cottage  omee  may  have  more  or  less  ground  attached 
to  it.  It  is  the  ambition  of  some  to  have  a  great  house  and  , 
little  land,  and  of  others,  (among  whom  we  remember 
the  poet  Cowley,)  to  have  a  little  house  and  a  large  garden. 
The  latter  would  seem  to  be  the  more  natural  taste.  When 
the  grounds  of  a  cottage  are  large,  they  will  be  treated  by 
the  landscape  gardener  nearly  like  those  of  a  villa  residence  ； 
when  they  are  smaller,  a  more  quiet  and  simple  character 
must  be  aimed  at.  But,  even  where  they  consist  of  only 
a  rood  or  two,  something  tasteful  and  pretty  may  be  ar- 
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nnged.*  bi  fig.  36,  is  shoim  a  small  jmoe  irf  ground,  on 
one  aide  of  a  cottage,  in  vbich  a  pictureaque  character  is 
attempted  to  be  maintomed.  The  ]dantati(H]9  here,  are 
made  mostly  with  shrabs  instead  of  trees,  the  latter  being 
tmly  ^Miingly  introduced,  for  the  want  of  room.  In  the 
di^oatton  these  flhrabo^  however,  the  Mone  attention  to 
pctnresque  eBed  is  paid  as  we  have  alnady  pointed  out 
in  our  remarks  on  grouping  ；  and  by  connecting  the  thickets 
and  groups  here  snd  there,  so  as  to  conceal  one  -walk  from 
fte  other,  a  suiprising  variety  and  effect  will  fireqaently  be 
produced,  in  an  exseedingly  limited  spot 

I  The  same  limited  groands  might 
t  be  planted  in  the  graceful  nunner 
I  with  good  effect  ；  chooeing,  in 

ithis  case,  shrubs  of  symmetrical 
growth  and  fine  fiKms,  {dantmg 
\  and  grouping  Aem  sotocwiuit 
I  singly,  and  allowing  every  speci- 
'  men  to  Mtain  its  fiiUest  Inxori- 
[  ance  <i  deydopmeDt, 

In  making  these  anangements, 
[F^H.  onM*"M>p<™o  ereninttie  Btnall  area  of  a  fomth 
of  an  acre,  we  shoold  study  the  same  principles,  and 
endeaToui  to  produce  die  same  haimony  of  effects,  as  if 
WB  were  impOTing  a  mansion  Tesidence  of  the  first  clasa. 
The  extent  of  tfie  opetaticais,  and  the  sums  lavubed,  are 
not  by  any  means  necessarily  coimected  with  snccessfiil 
and  pteuing  nsnlts.  Tbe  nunot  coitect  taste  viU,  by  die 
aid  erf  Ter;  limited  meuis,  and  optHi  a  rdrII  luifiuK^beaUe 

*  Ibi  "iriMr  laadM  of  MMlDff  dN  tMnfc  of  mU  phaMi  M  o«  Am%w 
fir  OMagi  BmUmm. 
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to  afford  the  mind  more  true  pleasure,  than  the  improver  who 
lavishes  thousands  without  it,  creating  no  other  emotion  than 
surprise  or  pity  at  the  useless  expendituie  incurred  ；  and  the 
Abb 순  Delille  says  nothing  more  true  than  that, 

"  C#  noble  omploi  demand  un  artiste  qui  penM, 
Frodigue  de  gteie,  et  Don  pti  de  ddpeoae." 

From  the  inspection  of  plans  like  these,  the  tyro  may  learn 
something  of  the  maimer  of  arranging  plantations,  and 
of  the  geneial  effect  of  the  natural  atyle,  in  particular  cases 
and  situations.  But  the  knowledge  they  afford,  is  so  far  be- 
low that  obtained  by  an  inspection  of  the  effects  in  reality, 
that  the  latter  should,  in  all  cases,  be  preferred,  where  it  is 
practicable.  In  this  style,  unlike  the  ancient,  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  the  same  plan  should  exactly  suit  any  other 
situation  than  that  for  which  it  was  intended,  for  its  great 
excellence  lies  in  the  endless  variety  produced  by  its  appli- 
cation to  different  sites,  situations,  and  surfaces  ；  developing 
the  latent  capacities  of  one  place  and  heightening  the  charms 
of  another. 

But  the  leading  principles,  as  regards  the  formation  of 
plantations,  which  we  have  here  endeavoured  briefly  to  elu- 
cidate, are  the  same  in  all  cases.  After  becoming  familiar 
with  these,  should  the  amateur  landscape  gardener  beata  loss 
how  to  proceed,  he  can  hardly  do  better,  as  we  have  before 
suggested,  than  to  study  and  recur  often  to  the  beautiful 
compositions  and  combinations  of  nature,  displayed  in  her 
majestic  groups,  masses,  and  single  trees,  as  well  as  open 
glades  and  deep  thickets  ；  of  which,  fortunately,  in  most  parts 
of  our  country,  checkered  here  and  there,  as  it  is,  with 
beatUifal  and  picturesque  scenery,  there  is  no  dearth  or 
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scarcity.  Keeping  these  few  principles  in  his  mind,  he 
will  be  able  to  detect  new  beauties,  and  transfer  them  to  his 
own  estate  ；  for  nature  is  truly  inexhaustible  in  her  re- 
sources of  the  beautiful. 

Classification  of  trees,  as  to  expression.  The 
amateur,  who  wishes  to  dispose,  his  plantations  in  the 
natural  style  of  Landscape  Gardening,  so  as  to  produce  grace- 
ful or  picturesque  landscape,  will  be  greatly  aided  by  a  study 
of  the  peculiar  expression  of  trees  individually,  and  in  com- 
position. The  effect  of  a  certain  tree,  singly,  is  often  exceed- 
ingly different  from  that  of  a  group  of  the  same  trees.  To 
be  fully  aware  of  the  effect  of  groups  and  masses,  requires 
considerable  study,  and  the  progress  in  this  study  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  a  recurrence  from  groups  in  natuie,  to 
groups  in  pictures. 

As  a  farther  aid  to  this  most  desirable  species  of  informa- 
tion, we  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  principal  varieties 
of  character  afforded  by  trees  in  composition. 

Almost  all  trees,  with  relation  to  forms,  may  be  divi- 
ded into  three  kinds  viz :  round-headed  trees,  oblong  or  py- 
ramidal  trees,  and  spiry-topped  trees  ；  and  so  far  as  the 
expressions  of  the  different  species  comprised  in  these  distinct 
classes  are  concerned,  they  are,  especially  when  viewed  at 
a  distance,  (as  much  of  the  wood  seen  in  a  prospect  of  any 
extent,  necesssarily,  must  be,)  productive  of  nearly  the  same 
general  effects. 

Round-headed  trees  compose  by  far  the  largest  of  these 
divisions.  The  term  includes  all  those  trees  which  have  an 
£^  irregular  surface  in  their  boughs,  more  or  less 
ImwP^P  varied  in  outline,  but  exhibiting  in  the  whole 
[Fig.  96.  Rouod^wd-  a  top  or  head,  comparatively  round  ；  as  the 
oak,  ash，  beech^  and  walnut   They  are  generally  beau- 
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tifrd  when  young,  from  their  smoothness,  and  the  elegance 
of  their  forms  ；  but  often  grow  picturesque,  when  age  and 
time  have  had  an  opportunity  to  produce  their  wonted  effects 
upon  them.  In  general,  however,  the  different  round-headed 
trees  may  be  considered  as  the  most  appropriate  for  introduc- 
tion in  highly  cultivated  scenery,  or  landscapes  where 
the  character  is  that  of  graceful  or  polished  beauty  ；  as  they 
iiannoaize  with  almost  all  scenes,  buildings,  and  natural  or 
artificial  objects,  muting  well  with  other  forms,  and  doing 
violence  to  no  expression  of  scenery.  Prom  the  numerous 
breaks  in  the  sui&ce  of  their  foliage,  which  reflect  differently 
the  lights,  and  produce  deep.shadows,  there  is  great  intricacy 
and  variety  in  the  heads  of  many  round-topped  trees  ；  and 
therefore,  as  an  outer  surface,  to  meet  the  eye  in  a  plantation, 
they  aie  much  softer  and  more  pleasing,  than  the  un- 
bioken  line  exhibited  by  the  sides  of  oblong  or  spiry-topped 
trees.  The  sky-outline,  also,  or  the  lipper  part  of  the  head, 
varies  gieatly  in  round  topped  trees,  from  the  irregularity  in 
the  disposition  of  the  upper  branches  in  different  species,  as 
the  oak  and  ash,  or  even  between  individual  specimens  of 
the  same  kind  of  tree,  as  the  oak,-  of  which  we  rarely  see 
two  trees  alike  in  fonn  and  outline,  although  they  have  the 
same  characteristic  expression  ；  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  two  Terdant  objects  can  bear  a  greater  gene 킬  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  and  show  more  sameness  of  figure, 
than  two  Lombardy  poplars. 

"  In  a  tree,"  says  Uvedale  Price,  "  of  which  the  foliage  is 
everywhere  fall  and  unbroken,  there  can  be  but  little  variety 
of  form  ；  then,  as  the  sun  strikes  only  on  the  surface,  neither 
can  there  be  much  variety  of  light  and  shade  ；  and  as 
the  apparent  colonr  of  objects  changes  according  to  the  different 
d^prees  of  light  or  shade  in  which  they  are  placed,  there  can 
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be  as  little  variety  of  tint :  and  lastly,  as  there  are  none  of 
these  openings  that  excite  and  nourish  curiosity,  but  the  eye 
is  everywhere  opposed  by  one  uniform  leafy  screen,  there 
can  be  as  little  intricacy  as  variety."  From  these  remarks, 
it  will  be  perceived,  that  even  among  round-headed  trees,  there 
may  be  great  difference  in  the  comparative  beauty  of  different 
sorts;  and  judging  from  the  excellent  standaid  here  laid 
downy  it  will  also  be  seen  how  much,  in  the  eye  of  a  painter, 
a  tree  with  a  beautifully  diversified  surface,  as  the  oak,  sur- 
passes, in  the  composition  of  a  scene,  one  with  a  very  regular 
and  compact  surface  and  outline,  as  the  hoTse*chestnut.  In 
planting  large  masses  of  wood,  therefore,  or  even  in  forming 
large  groups  in  park  scenery,  round-headed  trees,  of  the  ordi- 
nary loose  and  varied  maimer  of  growth  common  in  the  ma- 
jority of  forest  trees,  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  all  others. 
When  they  cover  large  tracts,  as  several  acres,  they  convey 
an  emotion  of  grandeur  to  the  mind  ；  when  they  form  vast 
forests  of  thousands  of  acres,  they  produce  a  feeling  of  sub- 
limity ；  in  the  landscape  garden  when  they  stand  alone,  or 
in  fine  groups,  they  are  graceful^  or  beautiful.  While 
young,  they  have  an  elegant  appearance  ；  when  old,  they 
generally  become  majestic  or  picturesque.  Other  trees  may 
suit  scenery,  or  scenes,  of  particular  and  decided  characters  ； 
but  roundrheaded  trees  are,  deeidedly,  the  chief  adornment  of 
general  landscape. 

Spiry-topped  trees,  (fig.  27,)  are  distinguished  by  straight 
leading  stems  and  horizontal  branches,  which  are  compara- 
tively small,  and  taper  gradually  to  a  point. 
The  foliage  is  generally  evergreen,  and  in 
most  trees  of  this  class,  hangs  in  parallel  or 
[Pif.87.^PMjtopp«i  drooping  tufts  from  the  branches.  The 

various  evergreen  trees,  composing  the  spruce  and  fix  families, 
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most  of  the  pines,  the  cedar,  and,  among  deciduous  trees,  the 
larch,  belong  to  this  division.  Their  hue  is  generally  much 
darker  than  that  of  deciduous  trees,  and  there  is  a  strong 
similarity,  or  almost  sameness,  in  the  different  kinds  of  trees 
irhich  may  properly  be  called  spiry-topped. 

From  their  sameness  of  form  and  surface,  this  class  of  trees, 
when  planted  in  large  tracts  or  masses,  gives  much'Jless'plea- 
sure  than  round-headed  trees  ；  and  the  eye  is  soon  wearied 
with  the  monotony  of  appearance  presented  by  long  rows, 
groups,  or  masses,  of  the  same  form,  outline,  and  appear- 
ance ；  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  of  the  uniform  dark  colour, 
unrelieved  by  the  warmer  tints  of  deciduous  trees.  Any 
one  can  bear  testimony  to  this,  who  has  travelled  through  a 
pine,  hemlock,  or  fir  forest,  where  he  could  not  fail  to  be 
struck  with  its  gloom,  tediousness,  and  monotony,  especially 
when  contrasted  with  the  variety  and  beauty  in  a  natural 
wood  of  deciduous,  lound-headed  trees. 

Although  spiry-topped  trees,  in  large  masses,  cannot  be 
generally  admired  for  ornamental  plantations,  yet  they  have 
a  character  of  their  own,  which  is  very  striking  and  peculiar, 
and,  we  may  add,  in  a  high  degree  valuable  to  the  Land- 
scape Gardener.  Their  general  expression,  when  single  or 
scatteied,  is  extremely  spirited,  wild  and  picturesque  ；  and 
when  judiciously  introduced  into  artificial  scenery,  they  pro- 
duce the  most  charming  and  unique  effects.  "  The  situa- 
tions where  they  have  most  effect,  is  among  rocks,  and  in 
very  irregular  surfaces  ；  and  especially  on  the  steep  sidei^ 
of  high  mountains,  where  their  forms  and  the  direction  of 
their  growth,  seem  to  harmonize  with  the  pointed  rocky  sum- 
mits." Fir  and  pine  forests  are  extremely  dull  and  monoto- 
nous in  sandy  plains,  and  smooth  surfaces,  (as  in  t&e  pine 
barrens  of  the  southern  states)  ；  but  among  the  broken  rocks, 
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craggy  precipices,  and  otherwise  endlessly  varied  sux&ces, 
(as  in  the  Alps,  abroad,  and  the  various  rocky  heights  in  the 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Alleghanies,  at  home.)  they 
aie  full  of  variety.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  theiefore,  that  spiry- 
topped  trees  should  always  be  planted  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  wild,  broken,  and  picturesque  scenes,  where  they  will 
appear  perfectly  in  keeping,  and  add  wonderfully  to  the  pecu- 
liar beauty  of  the  situation.  In  all  grounds,  where  theie  are 
abruptly  varied  surfaces,  steep  banks,  or  rocky  precipices,  this 
class  of  trees  lends  its  efficient  aid  to  strengthen  the  prevail- 
ing beauty,  and  to  complete  the  finish  of  the  picture.  In 
smooth  level  surfaces,  though  spiry-topped  trees  cannot  be 
thus  extensively  employed,  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  neg- 
lected or  thought  valueless,  but  may  be  so  combined  and 
mingled  with  other  round-headed  and  oblong-headed  trees, 
as  to  produce  very  rich  and  pleasing  effects.  A  tall  larch  or 
two,  or  a  few  spruces,  rising  out  of  the  centre  of  a  group, 
give  it  life  and  spirit,  and  add  greatly,  both  by  contrast 
of  form  and  colour,  to  the  force  of  round-headed  trees.  A 
stately  and  regular  white  pine,  or  hemlock,  or  a  few  thin 
groups  of  the  same  trees,  peeping  out  from  amidst,  or  border- 
ing, a  large  mass  of  deciduous  trees,  have  great  power  in  ad- 
ding to  the  interest  which  the  same  awakens  in  the  mind 
of  the  spectator.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  very 
spirited  effect  which  is  here  aimed  at,  is  not  itself  defeated  by 
the  over  anxiety  of  the  planter,  who,  in  scattering  too  profuse- 
ly these  very  strongly  marked  tiees,  makes  them,  at  last,  so 
plentiful,  as  to  give  the  whole  a  mingled  and  confused  look  ； 
in  which  neither  the  graceful  and  sweeping  outlities  of  the 
round-headed,  nor  the  picturesque  summits  of  the  spiry-topped 
trees  predominate  ；  as  the  former  decidedly  should,  in  all 
scenes  where  the  expression  is  not  stronger  than  that  of  mere 
graceful  beauty. 
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The  laich,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  recur  at  some 
length,  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  picturesque  trees 
of  this  division  ；  and  being  moie  rapid  in  its  growth  than 
most  eTergieens,  it  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for,  or  in  con- 
junction with  them,  where  effect  is  speedily  desired. 

Oblong-headed  trees,  show  heads  of  foliage  more  length- 
ened out,  more  formal,  and  generally  more  tapering,  than 
lound-headed  ones.  They  differ  from  spiry-top- 
ped  trees,  in  having  upiight  branches,  instead  of 
horizontal  ones,  and  in  forming  a  conical  or  pyra- 
^2^S"iS2!Y'nu.dal  mass  of  foliage,  instead  of  a  spiry,  tufted 
one.  They  are  mostly  deciduous  ；  and  approaching  moro 
nearly  to  round-headed  trees,  than  spiry-topped  ones  do,  they 
may  peihaps  be  more  frequently  introduced.  The  Lombaxdy 
poplar  may  be  consideied  the  representative  of  this  division  ； 
as  the  oak  is  of  the  first,  and  the  larch  and  fir  of  the  second. 
Abioad,  the  oriental  cypress,  an  evergreen,  is  used,  to  pro- 
duce similar  effects  in  soenery. 

The  great  use  of  the  Lombardy  poplar,  and  other  similar 
trees,  in  composition,  is  to  relieve,  or  bieak  into  groups,  large 
masses  of  wood.  This  it  does  very  effectually,  when  its  tall 
summit  rises  at  intervals  from  among  round-headed  trees, 
forming  pyramidal  centres  to  groups,  where  there  was  only 
a  swelling  and  flowing  outline.  Formal  rows,  or  groups  of 
oblong-headed  trees,  however,  aie  tiresome  and  monotonous 
to  the  last  d^ee  ；  a  straight  line  of  them  being  scarcely  bet- 
ter in  appearance,  than  a  tall,  stif^  gigantic  hedge.  Examples 
of  this  can  be  easily  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Union,  where 
the  crude  and  formal  taste  of  proj»rietors,  by  leading  them  to 
jdant  long  lines  of  Lombardy  poplars,  has  had  the  effect  of 
destroying  the  beauty  of  many  a  fine  prospect  and  building. 
Conical,  or  oblong-headed  trees,  when  carefully  employed^ 
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are  very  effective  for  purposes  of  contrast,  in  conjunction 
with  horizontal  lines  of  buildings,  such  as  we  see  in  Grecian 
or  Italian  axchitecture.  Near  such  edifices,  sparingly  in- 
troduced, and  mingled,  in  small  proportion,  with  round- 
headed  trees,  they  contrast  advantageously  with  the  long 
cornices,  flat  roofs,  and  horizontal  lines,  that  predominate  in 
their  exteriors.  Lombardy  poplars  are,  often,  thus  introduced 
in  pictures  of  Italian  scenery,  where  they  sometimes  break 
the  formality  of  a  long  line  of  wall,  in  the  happiest  maimer. 
Nevertheless,  if  they  should  be  indiscriminately  employed, 
or  even  used  in  any  considerable  proportion,  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  ground  immediately  adjoining  a  building  of  any 
pretensions,  they  would  inevitably  defeat  this  purpose,  and 
by  their  tall  and  formal  growth,  diminish  the  apparent 
magnitude,  as  well  as  the  elegance  of  the  house. 

Drooping  trees,  though  often  classed  with  oblong-headed 
trees,  differ  from  them  in  so  many  particulars,  that  they 
deserve  to  be  ranked  under  a  separate  head.  To  this  class 
belong  the  weeping  willow,  the  weeping  birch,  the  drooping 
elm,  etc.  Their  prominent  characteristics  are  gracefulness, 
and  elegance  ；  and  We  consider  them  as  unfit,  therefore,  to 
be  employed,  to  any  extent^  in  scenes  where  it  is  desirable 
to  keep  up  the  expression  of  a  wild  or  highly  picturesque 
character.  As  single  objects,  or  tastefully  grouped  in 
graceful  landscape,  they  are  in  excellent  keeping,  and 
contribute  much  to  give  value  to  the  leading  expres- 
sion. 

When  drooping  trees  are  mixed  indiscriminately  with  other 
round-headed  tiees,  in  the  composition  of  groups  or  masses, 
much  of  their  individual  character  is  lost,  as  it  depends,  not 
so  much  on  the  top,  (as  in  oblong  and  spiry  trees,)  as  upon  the 
side  branches,  which  are,  of  course,  concealed  by  those  of  the 
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adjoining  trees.  Drooping  trees,  therefore,  as  elms,  birches, 
etc.,  are  shown  to  the  best  advantage  on  the  borders  of  groups, 
or  the  boundaries  of  plantations.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  but 
constantly  kept  in  mind,  that  all  strongly  marked  trees,  like 
bright  colors  in  pictures,  only  admit  of  occasional  employ- 
ment ；  and  that  the  very  object  aimed  at  in  introducing  them, 
will  be  defeated,  if  they  are  brought  into  the  lawn  and  park 
in  masses,  and  distributed  heedlessly  on  every  side.  An 
English  author  very  justly  remarks,  thexefore,  that  the  pop- 
lar, the  willow,  and  the  drooping  birch,  are  "  most  dangerous 
trees  in  the  hands  of  a  planter  who  has  not  considerable 
knowledge  and  good  taste  in  the  composition  of  a  landscape." 
Some  of  them,  as  the  native  elm,  from  their  abounding  in 
oui  own  woods,  may  appear  oftener  ；  while  others,  which 
have  a  peculiar  and  exotic  look,  as  the  weeping  willow, 
should  only  be  seen  in  situations  where  they  either  do  not 
disturb  the  prevailing  expression,  or,  (which  is  better,)  where 
they  are  evidently  in  good  keeping.  "  The  weeping  willow," 
says  Gilpin,  with  his  usual  good  taste,  "  is  not  adapted  to 
sublime  objects.  We  wish  it  not  to  scieen  the  broken  but- 
tress and  Gothic  windows  of  an  abbey,  or  to  oveishadow  the 
battlements  of  a  ruined  castle.  These  offices  it  resigns  to  the 
oak,  whose  dignity  can  support  them.  The  weeping  willow 
seeks  an  humble  scene,  ―  some  romantic  footpath  bridge, 
which  it  half  conceals,  or  some  glassy  pool  over  which  it 
hangs  its  streaming  foliage, 

*  And  dips 

Its  pendant  boughs,  as  if  to  drink.* 

The  manner  in  which  a  picturesque  bit  of  landscape  can 

*  Forest  Scenery,  p.  133. 
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be  supported  by  picturesque  spiry-topped  trees,  and  its  ex- 
pression degraded  by  the  injudicious  employment  of  grace- 
ful drooping  trees,  will  be  apparent  to  the  reader  in  the  two 
accompanying  little  slratclies.  In  the  fiiat,  (fig.  29，)  the  ab- 
rupt hill,  the  lapid  mountBin  torrent, 
and  the  distant  Alpine  summits,  are 
in  fine  keeping  with  the  tall  spiry 
larches  and  firs,  which,  shooting  up 
on  either  side  of  the  old  biidge,  oc- 
cupy the  foreground.  In  the  second,  {6g.  30，)  ifaere  ia  evi- 
(kntly  something  discordant  in  the  scene,  strikes  iht 
spectator,  at  first  sight,  this  is  the  misplaced  introdoction 
the  luge  villows,  which  belong  to  a  scene  very  different  in 
character.  Imagine  a  removal  of  the 

I~  snnoonding  hills,  and  let  the  n^id 
stream  spmd  ont  into  a  smooth 
peacdnl  lake,  with  gnctnally  letuing 
shores,  and  the  blue  suinniits  in  the 
distance,  and  then  tbe  willows  Will  harmonize  admintbly. 

Having  now  described  the  peculiar  diaiacteiistics  of  these 
different  classes  of  tound-jiended,  spirjr-t (행) ed^  oblong,  and 
dioofang  trees,  we  should  cmuiider  the  piapex  mc^od  by 
which  a  harmonious  combination  of  the  different  forms  com- 
posing them,  may  be  made,  so  as  not  to  violate  correct  princi- 
ples of  taste.  An  indiscriminate  mixture  of  their  different 
fbnns  would,  it  is  eridoit,  pxiduce  any  Hung  but  an  agree- 
able e^t.  Pot  example,  let  a  peison  plant  b^&er  in  a 
group,  three  trees  of  totally  Opposite  forms  and  expressions, 
viz :  a  weeping  willow,  an  oak,  and  a  poplar  ；  and  the  expres- 
sion of  the  whole  would  be  destroyed  by  the  coofusion  re- 
sulting from  their  discordant  ftKms.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mixture  of  trees  that  exactly  coirespond  in  their  fi>im8,  if 
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these  foims,  as  in  oblong  or  drooping  trees,  are  similar,  will 
infallibly  create  sameness.  In  order  then  to  produce  beauti- 
ful variety,  which  shall  neither,  on  the  one  side,  run  into  con- 
fusion, nor  on  the  other,  verge  into  monotony,  it  is  re- 
quisite to  give  some  little  attention  to  the  barmony  of  form 
and  colour  in  the  composition  of  trees  in  artificial  planta- 
tions. 

The  only  rules  which  we  can  suggest  to  govern  the  planter 
are  these :  First,  if  a  certain  leading  expression  is  desired  in 
a  group  of  trees,  together  With  as  great  a  variety  as  possible, 
such  species  must  be  chosen  as  harmonize  with  each  other 
in  certain  leading  points.  And,  secondly,  in  occasionally 
intermingling  trees  of  opposite  characters,  discordance  may 
be  pievented,  and  harmonious  expression  promoted,  by  in- 
terposing other  tiees  of  an  intennediate  character. 

In  the  first  case,  suppose  it  is  desired  to  form  a  group 
of  trees,  in  which  gracefulness  must  be  the  leading  expres- 
sion. The  willow  alone  would  have  the  effect  ；  but  in 
groups,  willows  alone  produce  sameness :  in  order,  therefore, 
to  give  variety,  we  must  choose  other  trees  which,  while  they 
differ  from  the  willow  in  some  particulars,  agree  in  others. 
The  elm  has  much  larger  coid  darker  foliage,  while  it  has 
also  a  drooping  spray  ；  the  weeping  birch  differs  in  its  leaves, 
but  agiees  in  the  pensile  flow  of  its  branches  ；  the  conunon 
birch  has  few  pendant  boughs,  but  resembles  in  the  airy 
lightness  of  its  leaves  ；  and  the  three-thomed  acacia,  though 
its  branches  are  horizontal,  as  delicate  foliage  of  nearly  the 
same  hue  and  floating  lightness  as  the  willow.  Here  we 
have  a  group  of  five  trees,  which  is,  in  the  whole,  full  of 
gracefulness  and  variety,  while  there  is  nothing  in  the  com- 
position inharmonious  to  the  practised  eye. 

To  illustrate  the  second  case,  let  us  suppose  a  long  sweep- 
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ing  outline  of  maples,  biiches,  and  other  light,  mellow-colour- 
ed trees,  which  the  improver  wishes  to  vary,  and  break  into 
groups,  by  spiry  topped,  evergreen  trees.  It  is  evident,  that 
if  these  trees  were  planted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  peer  ab- 
ruptly out  of  the  light-colored  foliage  of  the  former  trees, 
in  dark,  or  almost  black  masses  of  tapering  verdure,  the  effect 
would  be  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  and  pleasing,  as  if  there 
were  a  partial  transition  from  the  mellow,  pale-gieen  of  the 
maples,  etc.,  to  the  darker  hues  of  Uie  oak,  a 최  or  beech,  and 
finally  the  sombre  tint  of  the  evergreens.  Thus  much  for 
the  colouring  ；  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  oblong-headed 
trees,  or  pyramidal  trees  ，-  "w^re  also  placed  near  ^aad  partly 
intermingled  with  the  spiry-topped  ones,  the  unity  of  the 
whole  composition  would  be  still  more  complete.* 

Contrasts,  again,^  are  Qften  admissible  in  woody  scenery, 
and  we  would  not  wish  to  lose  many  (rf  our  most  superb 

、 

tiees,  because  they  could  not  be  introduced  in  particular 
portions  of  landscape.  Contrasts  in  trees  may  be  so  violait 
as  to  be  disjdeasing  ;  as  in  the  example  of  the  groups  of  the 
three  trees,  the  willow,  poplar,  and  oak :  or  they  may  be 
such  as  to  produce  spirited  and  jdeasing  effects.  This  mast 
be  effected  by  planting  the  difbient  divuiions  of  txees,  first, 

*  We  are  peormadcd  that  very  ^  penmu  are  aware  of  the  boanty,  twM  and 
endlen,  that  may  be  produced  by  axnogiiig  tneu  with  regwd  to  dieir  ooUnaiug,  It 
require!  th«  eye  and  gexdui  of  a  Clande,  or  a  PouMin,  to  develope  all  theae  hidden 
beautiei  of  haimoiiioas  combinatiim.  Gilpin  rightly  nyB,  in  speaking  of  the  daik 
Scotch  fir,  "  wifli  regmid  to  ooloar  in  general,  I  think  I  ipaak  the  language  of  paint- 
ing,  when  I  assert  that  die  inctureaqne  «70  makes  little  diftinclioii  ia  thb  nattw* 
It  haa  no  attachment  to  one  oolonr  in  preference  to  another,  but  ooofliden  the  beauty 
of  all  colouring  aa  resultiog,  not  from  the  colours  themselves,  but  almost  entirely 
from  their  hannony  with  other  colours  in  their  neighbouibood.  So  that  aa  the 
Scotth  fir  tree  is  combined  or  etationed,  it  fcnng  a  besatiftd  umbrage  or  a  muky 
spot" 
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in  small  leading  groups,  and  then  by  effecting  a  union  be- 
tween the  groups  of  different  character,  by  intenningling 
those  of  the  nearest  similarity  into  and  near  the  groups :  in 
this  way,  by  easy  transitions  from  the  drooping  to  the  round- 
headed,  and  firom  these  to  the  tapering  trees,  the  whole  of 
the  foliage  and  forms,  haimonize  well. 


CFIg.  a.  Czaaple  la  sroapfag.] 


"  Trees,"  observes  Mr.  Whately,  in  his  elegant  treatise  on 
this  subject,  "  which  differ  in  but  one  of  these  circumstances, 
of  shape,  gieen,  or  growth,  though  they  agree  in  every  other, 
are  sufficiently  distinguished  for  the  purpose  of  variety :  if 
they  differ  in  two  or  tfaiee,  they  become  contrasts :  if  in  all, 
they  are  opposite,  and  seldom  group  well  together.  Those, 
on  the  contiaxy,  which  are  of  one  character,  and  are  distin- 
guished only  as  the  characteristic  mark  is  strongly  or  faintly 
impressed  upon  them,  form  a  beautiful  'mass,  and  unity  is 
pieserved  without  sameness."* 

There  is  another  ciicumstance  connected  with  the  colour 
of  trees,  that  will  doubtless  suggest  itself  to  the  improver  of 
taste,  the  knowledge  of  which  may  sometimes  be  turned  to 
valuable  account  We  mean  the  effects  produced  in  the  ap- 
parent colouring  of  a  landscape  by  distance,  which  painters 
term  aSrial  perspective.   Standing  at  a  certain  position  in  a 
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scene,  the  colouring  is  deep,  rich,  and  full  in  the  foreground, 
more  tender  and  mellow  in  the  middle-ground,  and  softening 
to  a  pale  tint  in  the  distance. 

"  Where  to  Um  eye  three  well  maiked  distances 
Spread  their  peculiar  colouring,  vivid  green. 
Warm  brown,  and  black  opake  the  foregroimd  betn 
CoDspicaoQi  ：  sober  oUve  coldly  maiki 
The  ■eoomd  ^Qctance  ：  thence  the  third  d«clinei 
In  lofter  bine,  or  letMning  itill,  U  kwt 
In  fidntad  pmple.  When  thy  teste  is  eall'd 
To  deck  a  icene  where  nature's  self  preMnts 
All  theie  diitiiict  gradatkmi,  then  rejoice 
Am  does  the  Painter,  and  lik«  him  apply 
Thy  ooloors  ：  plant  thoa  on  each  lepanta  part 
ItB  proper  foliage." 

Advantage  may  occasionally  be  taken  of  this  peculiarity  in 
the  gradation  of  colour,  in  Landscspe  Gardening,  by  the  crea- 
tion, as  it  were,  of  an  artificicU  distance.  In  grounds  and 
scenes  of  limited  extent,  the  apparent  size  and  bieadth  may 
be  increased,  by  planting  a  majority  of  the  trees  in  the  fore- 
ground,  of  dark  tints,  and  the  boundary  with  foliage  of  a  much 
lighter  hue.  In  the  same  way,  the  apparent  breadth  of  a  piece 
of  water  will  be  greatly  added  to,  by  placing  the  paler  color- 
ed trees  on  the  shore  opposite  to  the  spectator.  These  hints 
will  suggest  other  ideas  and  examples  of  a  similar  nature, 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  alive  to  the  more  minute  and 
exquisite  beauties  of  the  landscape. 

An  acquaintance,  individually,  with  the  different  species  of 
trees  of  indigenous  and  foreign  growth,  which  may  be  culti- 
vated with  success  in  this  climate,  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  amateur,  or  the  professor  of  Landscape  Gardening.  The 
tardiness  or  rapidity  of  their  growth,  the  periods  at  which 
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their  leaves  and  flowers  expand,  the  soils  they  love  best,  and 
their  various  habits  and  characteis,  are  all  subjects  of  the  high- 
est interest  to  him.  In  short,  as  a  love  of  the  country  almost 
commences  with  a  knowledge  of  its  peculiar  characteristics, 
the  pure  air,  the  fresh  enamelled  tui^  and  the  luxuriance  and 
beauty  of  the  whole  landscape  ；  so  the  taste  for  the  eml>el- 
lishment  of  Rural  Residences,  must  grow  out  of  an  admiration 
for  beautiful  trees,  and  the  delightful  effects  they  are  capable 
of  producing  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  taste,  and  lovers  of 
nature. 

Admitting  this,  we  think,  in  the  comparatively  meagre  state 
of  general  information  on  this  subject  among  us,  we  shall 
render  an  acceptable  service  to  the  novice,  by  giving  a  some- 
what detailed  description  of  the  character  and  habits  of  most 
of  the  finest  hardy  foiest  and  omamental  trees.  Among  those 
living  in  the  country,  there  are  many  who  caie  little  for  the 
beauties  of  Landscape  Gardening,  who  are  yet  interested  in 
those  trees  which  aie  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
foims,  their  foliage,  their  blossoms,  or  their  useful  purposes- 
This,  we  hope,  will  be  a  sufficient  explanation  for  the  ap- 
parently disproportionate  number  of  pages  which  we  shall 
devote  to  this  part  of  our  subject 
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SECTION  IV. 


DECIDUOUS  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 


The  Hiitory  and  Daaeription  of  aO  the  flnert  hardy  Decidnora  TroM.  Rkhabkb  on  thxie 
mwwman  m  i^animoav'  OABDaxamiy  inhiviuuallt  and  m  oomronnos.  Their  Cvhim- 
tioii,6te.  TlieOak.  The  Elm.  The  Aah.  The  Linden.  The  Beech.  The  Poplar.  The 
Hone-chMtnitt  The  Birch.  The  Alder.  The  Maple.  The  LociuL  The  Three-tfaoraed 
Aeada.  The  Judu-tna.  TheChMdMt  The  OMge  Oranftt.  The  UvUbmj,  Tba  Paper 
MoIbeiTX.  The  Street  Gnm*  Tha  Walnut.  The  Hickory.  The  HonataiB  Aah.  The 
Th«  Kentaek/  Coifea.  Thtt  WUlow.  The  SMnDrai.  The  Gatatpc  The 
The  Peppeiidge.  The  Thorn.  The  BUgnoUa.  Tb«  Talipi.  The  Dofwood 
>arUu  The  Paukmia.  The  VirgiliA.  The  Cypreti.  Th«  Larch,  etc 

O  gloriod  fpiriti  de  gli  boiehi,' 
O  Eoo,o  Mitii  fiMchi,  o  ehiare  littfe, 
O  frretrate  ninfe,  o  agreiti  Pani, 
O  Satiric  SiWa&i,o  F«mi  e  Driadi, 
Naiadi  ad  Amadribdi,  q  Samidee 
Oreadi  e  Napee.— 

Sannaziaeo. 

"  O  9firitMot1h»  woodfl, 
Echoei  and  ■olitndM,  and  IbIem  of  light  ； 
O  quivered  ▼iigini  bright,  Pan'i  nutical 
SatjnaiidiylTBnaallidrfadiaiidye 
That  np  the  mountains  be  ；  and  ye  beuMth 
In  meadow  or  in  flowery  heath. 

The  Oak.  Quercus. 
NaL  Ord.  Corylacee.  Lin,  Syst,  Moncecia,  Polyandria. 

H  E  Arcadians  believed  the  oak  to  have  been 
the  first  created  of  all  trees ;  and  when  we 
consider  its  great  and  surpassing  utility  and 
beauty,  we  are  fully  disposed  to  concede  it 
the  first  rank  among  the  denizens  of  the  forest.  Springing 
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up  with  a  noble  trunk,  and  stretching  out  its  broad  limbfi  oyer 
the  soil， 

"Hiete  monaidu  of  the  wood, 
Duk,  gnazM,  eentauBkl  otJo/' 

seem  proudly  to  bid  defiance  to  time  ；  and  while  generations 
of  man  appear  and  disappear,  they  withstand  the  storms  of  a 
thousand  winters,  and  seem  only  to  grow  more  venerable  and 
majestic.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  oldest  histories  ；  we 
are  told  that  Absalom  was  caught  fey  his  hair  in  "the  thick 
boughs  of  a  great  oak  ；"  and  Herodotuis  informs  us  that  the 
first  oracle  was  that  of  Dodona,  set  lip  in  the  celebrated  oak 
grove  of  that  name.  There,  at  first,  the  oracles  were  de- 
livered by  the  priestesses,  but,  as  wiats  afterwards  believed, 
by  the  inspired  oaks  themselves  ― 

"  Whidi  in  Dodona  did  enafanhd; 
So  fidth  too  fondly*  deemed,  a  ToToe  dbine.** 

Aoofns,  the  fruit  of  the  oak,  appear  to  have  been  held  in 
oonsidmUe  estimation  as  an  article  of  food  among  the  an- 
cients. Not  <mly  were  the  swine  fattened  upon  them,  as  in 
our  awn  foiests,  but  they  were  ground  into  flour,  with  which 
hsead  was  made  by  the  poorer  classes.  Lucietius  stations, 
that  before  grain  was  known,  they  were  the  common  food  of 
man  ；  but  we  suppose  the  fruit  of  the  chestnut  may  also 
haTO  been  included  under  that  term. 

"  Tbatoake  whose  acomea  were  our  foode  before 
The  Cerete  aeede  of  mortal  man  wm  knowne." 

SpENaiR. 

The  civic  crown,  given  in  the  palmy  days  of  Rome,  to  the 
most  celebrated  men,  was  also  composed  of  oak  leaves. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  oak  was  worshipped  by 
the  ancient  Britons.   Baal  or  Yiaoul,  (whence  Yule,)  was  the 
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god  of  fire,  whose  symbol  was  an  oak.  Hence  at  his  festival, 
which  was  at  Christmas,  the  ceremony  of  kindling  the  Yule 
log  was  performed  among  the  ancient  Druids.  This  fire 
was  kept  perpetual  throughout  the  year  and  the  hearths  of  all 
the  people  were  annually  lighted  from  these  sacred  fires  every 
Christmas.  We  believe  the  curious  custom  is  still  extant  in 
some  remote  parts  of  England,  where  the  "  Yule  log"  is  ush- 
ered in  with  much  glee  and  rejoicing  once  a  year. 

As  an  ornamental  object,  we  consider  the  oak  the  most 
majestic  and  picturesque  of  all  deciduous  trees.  The  enor- 
mous size,  and  extreme  old  age  to  which  it  attains  in  a  fa- 
vourable situation,  the  great  space  of  ground  that  it  covers 
with  its  branches,  and  the  stieilgth  and  hardihood  of  the  tree, 
all  contribute  to  stamp  it  with  the  character  of  dignity  and 
grandeur  beyond  any  other  compeer  of  the  forest.  When 
young,  its  fine  foliage,  (singularly  varied  in  many  of  our  na- 
tive species,)  and  its  thrifty  form,  render  it  a  beautiful  tree. 
But  it  is  not  until  the  oak  has  attained  considerable  size,  that 
it  displays  its  true  character,  and  only  when  at  an  age  that 
would  terminate  the  existence  of  most  other  trees,  that  it  ex- 
hibits all  its  magnificence.  Then  its  deeply  furrowed  trunk 
is  covered  with  mosses,  its  huge  branches,  each  a  tree,  spread- 
ing out  horizontally  from  the  trunk  with  great  boldness,  its 
trunk  of  huge  dimension,  and  its  "  high  top,  bald  with  dry 
antiquity  ；"  all  these,  its  true  characteristics,  stamp  the  oak, 
as  Virgil  has  expressed  it  in  his  Georgics ― 

"Jove，'own  trde, 
That  holds  the  woods  in  awful  soyareignty  ； 
For  length  of  aget  lasta  hu  happy  reign, 
And  lives  of  mortal  man  contend  in  vain. 
Full  in  the  midst  of  hb  own  itrength  he  stands, 
Stretching  his  brawny  aims  and  leafy  hands, 
His  shade  protect!  the  pltim,  Mb  head'the  bills  oommands." 
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"  The  oak,"  says  Gilpin,  "  is  confessedly  the  most  pictu- 
resque ttee  in  itself,  and  the  most  accommodating  in  compo- 
sition. It  refuses  no  subject,  either  in  natural  or  in  artificial 
landscape.  It  is  suited  to  the  grandest  and  may  with  pro- 
priety be  introduced  into  the  most  pastoral.  It  adds  new 
dignity  to  the  ruined  tower,  and  the  Gothic  arch  ；  and  by 
stretching  its  wild,  moss-grown  branches  athwart  their  ivied 
walls,  it  gives  them  a  kind  of  majesty  coeval  with  itself;  at 
the  same  time,  its  propriety  is  still  preserved  if  it  throws  its 
aims  over  the  purling  brook  at  the  mantling  pool,  where  it 
beholds 

"  its  reverend  image  in  the  expanse  below." 

Milton  introduces  it  happily  even  in  the  lowest  scene ~ 

"  Hard  by  a  cottage  chimney  nnokes, 
From  between  two  aged  oaks." 

The  oak  is  not  only  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  pictu- 
resque objects  as  a  single  tree  upon  a  lawn,  but  it  is  equally 
unrivalled  for  groups  and  masses.  There  is  a  breadth  about 
the  lights  and  shadows  reflected  and  embosomed  in  its  foliage, 
a  singular  freedom  and  boldness  in  its  outline,  and  a  pleasing 
richness  and  intricacy  in  its  huge  ramification  of  branch  and 
limb,  that  render  it  highly  adapted  to  these  purposes.  Some 
trees,  as  the  willow,  or  the  spiry  poplar,  though  pleasing 
singly,  are  monotonous  to  the  last  degree  when  planted  in 
quantities.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  oak,  as  there  is  no 
tree,  when  forming  a  wood  entirely  by  itself,  which  affords 
80  great  a  variety  of  form  and  disposition,  light  and  shade, 
symmetry  and  irregularity,  as  this  king  of  the  forests. 

To  arrive  at  its  highest  perfection,  ample  space  on  every 
side  must  be  allowed  the  oak.   A  free  exposure  to  the  sun 

16 


d  air,  and  a  deep,  mellow  stnl,  are  highly  necessary  to  its 
llest  anqtitude*   For  ihia  reason,  the  oaks  of  our  foreata, 

ing  thickly  crowded,  are  seldom  of  extraordinary  size  ；  and 
are  are  more  truly  majestic  oaks  in  the  perks  of  Eagland 
ui  aie  to  be  found  in  the  whole  cultivated  portion  ctf  the 
lited  States.  Here  and  there,  howerer,  thnni^oiU  out 
ttntiy,  maybeseenastditaryoeJEof  greatageandimnHiue 
fi,  which  attest  tJie  fitnesa  of  the  soil  and  climate,  and  dis- 
ly  the  gmndeui  of  our  native  species.  The  Wadsw(Hlh 
ik,  near  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  of  extraotdinary  dimensions,  the 
)duct  of  one  of  our  most  fertile  valley  has  atbvcted  the 


■n (-  M.  Hh  Cbwur  Dak,  Ruifetd.] 

niiatkm  of  hundreds  of  travellers,  on  the  route  to  Niagaia. 
trunk  measuies  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference-  The 
ebrated  Charter  Oak  at  Hartford,  which  has  figaied 
conspicuously  in  the  history  of  New-England,  is  BtiU  ex- 
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isting  in  a  grem  old  age,  one  of  the  most  interesting  monu- 
ments of  the  past  to  be  found  in  the  country* 

Near  the  village  of  Flushing,  Long  Island,  on  the  farm  of 
Judge  Lawrence,  is  growing  one  of  the  noblest  oaks  in  the 
country.  It  is  truly  park-like  in  its  dimensions,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  trunk  being  nearly  thirty  feet,  and  its  majestic 
head,  of  coiresponding  dignity.  In  the  deep  alluvial  soil  of 
the  western  valleys,  the  oak  often  assumes  a  grand  aspect, 
and  bears  witness  to  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil  in 
ibex  Tegion.t 

*The  house  seen  in  the  engraving  represents  the  old  "  WyUis  House."  This 
fondly,  its  former  occupants,  farnished  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Connecticut  for 
mora  than  &  eentmy.  Near  the  Charter  Oak,  are  aome  of  the  apple  trees  planted 
hjf  He  POgrinu,  evidently  Peamiams.  Some  of  theae,  lately  felled,  have  been 
examined,  and  are  found  to  be  more  than  800  yean  old. 

tThe  following  well  authenticated  description  of  a  famouB  EngUeh  oak,  is 
worth  ftr«eord  here.  "C3om  by  the  gate  of  the  water  walk  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford^  gfew  an  oak  which  pwhapa  stood  there  a  sapling  when  Alfred  the 
Great  fbanded  the  Univenity.  This  period  only  includes  a  space  of  900  yean, 
which  is  no  great  age  for  an  oak.  About  500  yean  after  the  time  of  Alfred,  Dr. 
Stnkely  teUa  m,  William  of  Waynefleet  expremly  ordered  his  college  (Mflgda- 
Iab  CollegaO  ^  founded  near  the  Great  Oak  ；  and  an  oak  oould  not,  I  think, 
be  less  than  500  yesn  of  age  to  merit  that  title,  together  with  the  honour  of  fix- 
ing (be  rite  of  a  college.  When  the  magnificence  of  Cardinal  Woolsey  erected 
lliat  handsome  tower  which  is  bo  omnmental  to  the  Tvhole  building,  this  tree 
might  probably  be  in  the  meridian  of  its  glory.  It  was  afterwards  much  injured 
in  tlie  reign  of  Charles  IL，  when  the  present  walks  were  laid  out  Its  roots  were 
disturfoed,  and  from  that  time  it  declined  fast,  and  became  a  mere  trunk.  The 
oldest  mambeis  of  the  UnivANity  can  hardly  recollect  it  in  better  plight  ；  but  the 
fiithfiil  records  of  bUtory  have  handed  down  its  ancient  dimensions.  Through 
a  tgace  of  16  yards  on  every  side  it  once  flung  its  branches  ；  and  under  its  mag- 
nifioent  pavilion  could  haT«  sheltered  with  ease  9000  men.  In  the  summer  of 
1778,  this  magnificent  ruin  fell  to  the  ground.  From  a  part  of  ito  ruina,  a  chair 
has  been  made  for  the  President  of  the  College,  which  will  long  continne  ita 
memory." ― CH^tin's  Forest  Scenery* 

The  King  Oak,  Windsor  Forest,  once  the  faTomite  tree  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, is  now  more  tban  1000  years  old,  and  the  interior  of  the  trunk  is  quite 
hollow.  Professor  Burnet,  who  described  it,  lunched  inside  this  tree  with  a  party, 
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As  beauty  is  often  closely  connected  in  our  minds  with  uti- 
lity, we  must  be  allowed  a  word  on  the  great  value  of  this  tree* 
For  its  useful  properties  the  oak  has  scarcely  any  superior. 
"  To  enumerate,"  says  old  Evelyn  in  his  quaint  Splva^  "  the 
incomparable  uses  of  this  wood  were  needless  ；  but  so  precious 
was  the  esteem  of  it  of  old,  there  was  an  express  law  among 
the  Twelve  Tables  concerning  the  very  gathering  of  the 
acorns,  though  they  should  be  found  fallen  on  another  man's 
ground.   The  land  and  the  sea  do  sufficiently  speak  for  the 


cities  and  navies,  are  builded  with  it."  In  almost  all  the 
finest  buildings  of  Europe,  particularly  the  vast  Gothic  edi- 
fices of  the  middle  ages,  oak  was  the  chief  material  for  the 
interior.  The  rich  old  wainscot,  the  innumerable  carvings 
and  decorations  of  those  days  were  executed  in  this  material. 
In  America  the  vast  pine  forests  produce  a  wood  easily 
wrought,  which  has  in  a  great  measure  superseded  the  use 
of  this  fine  limber,  and  the  exportation  of  immense  quantities 
of  the  former  to  the  eastern  continent,  has  even  in  some  de- 
gree lessened  its  consumption  abroad.  But  for  certain  pur- 
poses, where  great  strength  and  durability  are  required,  the 
oak  will  always  take  the  precedence  claimed  for  it  by  Eve- 

and  Mf8  it  ii  capable  of  acoomodatiDg  ton  or  twelve  penons  comfortably  at  dinner, 
sitting. 

The  Beggar,*  Oak,  in  Bagofs  Park,  is  twenty  feet  in  girth,  five  feet  from  the 
gronnd.  The  roots  riie  above  the  lur&ee  in  a  very  extnordinaiy  manner,  lo  as 
to  fhrnith  a  natural  seat  for  the  beggui  chancing  to  pass  along  tlie  pathway  near 
it;  and  the  circumference  taken  there  is  68  feet  The  branches  extend  from 
the  tree  48  feet  in  every  directioii. 

The  WaUaee  Oak,  at  Edendee,  near  where  Wallsea  wai  bom,  is  a  noble  tree 
21  feet  in  drcnmference.  hUffJ  feet  high,  and  ita  branchec  extend  45  feet  east, 
36  west,  90  south,  and  25  nortfa.  Wallace  and  900  of  hb  men  wn  nod  to  hsTe 
hid  themielTM  from  the  Englith  among  the  bnachet  of  thia  tree,  which  wu 
tben  in  ftill  leaf 
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lyn.*  The  English  oak  is  probably  rather  superior  in  these 
qualities  to  most  of  our  American  species  ；  but  for  ship-build- 
ing, the  Live  oak  of  the  southern  states  is  not  exceeded  by 
any  timber  in  the  world 

Different  species  of  Oak.  This  country  is  peculiarly  rich 
in  various  kinds  of  oak  ；  Michanx  enumerating  no  less  tlian 
forty  species,  indigenous  to  North  America.  Of  these,  the 
most  useful  are  the  Live  oak,  { Quercus  virensy)  of  such  ines- 
timable  value  for  ship-building  ；  the  Spanish  oak,  ( Q.  fal- 
cata)  ；  the  Red  oak,  ( Q.  rubra\  etc.,  the  bark  of  which  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  tanning  ；  the  duercition  or  Black  oak,  which 
is  highly  valuable,  as  affording  a  fine  yellow  or  brown  dye 
for  wool,  silks,  paper-hangings,  etc.  ；  and  the  White  oak, 
which  is  chiefly  used  for  timber.  We  shall  here  describe 
only  a  few  of  those  which  are  most  entitled  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  planter,  either  for  their  valuable  properties,  or 
as  ornamental  trees,  and  calculated  for  planting  in  woods  or 
single  masses. 

The  White  oak.  ( Quercus  alba.)  This  is  one  of  the  most 
common  of  the  American  oaks,  being  very  generally  distri- 
buted over  the  country,  from  Canada  to  the  southern  states. 
In  good  strong  soils,  it  forms  a  tree  70  or  80  feet  high,  with 
wide  extending  branches  ；  but  its  growth  depends  much  upon 
this  circumstance.  It  may  readily  be  known,  even  in  winter, 
by  its  whitish  bark,  and  by  the  dry  and  withered  leaves  which 

•  Tbe  doon  of  the  inner  chapeli  of  Waitmiiurter,  it  if  itated,  sre  of  th«  tame 
age  u  the  original  bnflding  ；  and  aa  the  original  andeat  edifice  was  founded  in 
611,  they  nnut  conieqnenUy  be  more  than  1900  yean  old  PXofeMor  Bunet 
m  Mt  enrioDs  AMumttOet  QncrcMAi  dbf«nrM,  that  many  of  the  ttakei  driven  into, 
tlM  Thamei,  by  the  Ancient  firitona,  to  impede  the  pngreis  of  JuUm  Omu,  are 
In  a  good  itate  of  pnMervation,  "bsving  widiitood  the  dwtrayer  time  nearly 
9000  yean." 
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o6eB  bang  iipcm  thiispedei  thioagfa  the  whole  of  ^latseaMD. 
Tbe  leaves  ub  about  four  inches  wide,  and  aix  in  lengtfa, 


lobes  are  deeper  in  damp  soils.  When  the  leaves  fiist  nsfoid 
in  the  spring,  they  are  downy  beneath,  but  when  fully  grown, 
they  me  quite  Hnooth,  and  pale  green  on  (be  iipper  sstface, 
tod  ^itidi  or  glsuoaus  bdov.  Theaeom  isor^  and  the 
cup  aunenriist  flattened  at  thfrbote.  Thia  isthe  wmI  vtitu- 
U«  of  ftlloOT  Dative  oaks  ；  immenae  quantities  of  the  tindwr 
being  uaed  for  Tarioas  pvtpowB  in  buildiag  j  and  stans  ci 
ibie  vbilBOBk,fi»bnnBlB,BieiatiiiiTei8alu8ethnN^oittAe 
DnioQ.  The  giBti  occaeiooAl  sine  and  fine  form  aS  this  tne, 
in  aome  natural  s^Datiut^  piore  how  noble  ao  object  it  would 
always  beccme  when  allowed  to  expand  in  £uU  vigoc  and 
naajeaty,  in  the  opea  aii  and  liglit  of  Ike  jwrit.  It  moEe 
nesiily  qipnodui  the  Englisb  oak  in  nppeaiaBce  than  aay 
slher  AwnicBB  apecies. 

SodcChastnutoak.  ( Q.  PriHu*  Montieela.)  Thiswoae  o£ 
the  most  omatneDtal  of  our  oaks,  and  is  found  in  coosidenible 
abundance  in  the  naddle  states.  It  has  the  peculiar  advan- 
ti^  of  growing  well  on  the  most  bamu  and  lOckysoOs,  and 
can  thenfine  be  advant^eously  empkyeA  by  the  landwapn 
jprdenei,  wbea  a  stee^  dry,  rocky  bank  is  to  be  co¥ei«d 
wiUi  trees.  In  deep,  mellow  soil,  its  gxovth  is  wonderfully 
vigorous,  and  it  tapidty  attains  a  height  of  50  oi  60  feet, 
vith.  a  correspooding  diameter.  The  bead  is  lalhei  more 
symmetrical  in  form  and  outline,  than  most  trees  of  this  ge- 
inB,  and  flie  stem  in  free,  open  places  shoots  up  into  a  lofly 
tmnk.  The  leaves  axe  five  or  six  inches  long,  three  orfonr 
looad,  oval,  and  uniformiy  denticHlatad,  with  the  toeth.  more 
Rgnlar  bat  leas  acute  thaa  d»  GhertDUt  wlute  oak.  Whan 
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down  ；  but  when  fully  expanded,  they  axe  perfectly  smooth, 
and  of  a  delicate  texture.  Michaux. 

Chestnul;  White  oalc  ( Quercus  Primus  palustriSs)  This 
species  much  resembles  the  last,  but  differs  in  haviiig  long 않 
leaves,  which  are  obovate,  and  deeply  toothed.  It  is  spaxingly 
found  in  the  northern  states,  and  attains  its  greatest  altitude 
in  the  south,  where  it  is  often  seen  90  feet  in  height  Though 
generaily  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  swamps  and  low 
grounds 그  it  grows  with  wonderful  rapidity  in  a  good,  mode- 
rately dry  soil,  aad  from  the  beauty  of  its  fine  spieading  head, 
and  the  quickness  of  its  growth,  is  highly  deserving  of  intro- 
duction into  our  plaatations. 

The  Yellow  oak.  (Q.  Prinus  acuminata.)  The  Yellow 
oak  may  be  found  scattered  through  our  woods  over  Dearly 
the  whole  of  the  Uniao.  Its  leaves  are  lanceolate,  and  le- 
gularly  toothed,  light  green  above,  and  whitish  beneath; 
the  acorns  small.  It  forms  a  stately  tree,  70  feet  high ;  and 
the  branches  are  more  upright  m  their  growth,  and  move 
clustering,  as  it  were,  round  the  central  trunk,  than  other 
specks.  The  beauty  c£  its  long  pointed  leaves,  and  their  pe- 
culiar mode  of  growth,  recommend  it  to  mingle  with  other 
trees,  to  which  it  will  add  variety. 

The  Pin  oak.  ( Q.  palustris.)  The  Pin  oak  forms  a  tree  in 
moist  situations,  varyijig  in  height  from  60  to  80  feet.  The 
gieat  number  of  small  branches  intermingled  with  the  large 
ones,  have  given  rise  to  the  name  of  this  variety.  It  is  a 
hardy,  free  growing  species,  particularly  upon  moist  soils. 
London  considers  it,  from  its  "far-extending,  drooping 
branches,  and  light  and  elegant  foliage,"  among  the  most 
graceful  of  oaks.  It  is  well  adapted  to  small  groups,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  thrifty  growing  and  easily  obtained  of  all  our 
northern  oaks. 


jWfllovoak.  {Q.PkeUos.)  Thia remarkable spw 
ay  be  recognised  at  once  by  its  narrow,  entire  1« 
1  almost  like  those  of  ihe  willow,  and  about  the 
hough  thicker  in  texture.  It  is  not  found  wild  no 
irrens  of  New-Jersey,  where  it  grows  plentifiill， 
8  well  in  cnltiTatioii  much  farther  north.  The  si 
ee  is  remarkably  smooth  in  every  stage     its  gr 

0  different  in  appearance  and  character  from  the 
s  of  this  genus,  that  in  plantations  it  would  ne， 
liaed  by  a  person  not  conveisant  •mih  oaks,  as  one 
r.  It  deserves  to_be  introduced  into  landscapes  i 
[arity  as  an  oak,  and  its  UgfatneBS  and  elegance  off 
dasUy. 

e  Mossy-cup  oak.  {Q.  olivaformis.)  This  is  so 
se  the  scales  (rf  the  cups  tenninate  in  a  I<Hig, 
Tinge,  neaily  corering  the  acorn.  It  is  quite  i 
s,  being  oalj  found  on  Ae  nppei  banka  of  the  Hi 
in  the  Genesee  river.  The  foliage  is  fine,  laigi 
f  cut,  and  the  lower  branches  of  the  tree  dioo]: 
iful  mannet  when  it  has  attained  some  consid 
Quercus  maerooBjut,  the  Orercup  'White  o 
er  beautiful  kind  finmd  in  ^  westem  stotea,  uri 
deal  leaembles  the  Mossy-cup  oak  in  the  acorn, 
fl,  however,  is  nncommonly  fine,  being  the  lar^ 
f  any  Americaa  species  ；  fifteen  inches  long,  and 
-  It  is  a  noUe  tree,  wUh  fine  deep  green  fidiage 
(owth  of  a  specimen  jdanted  in  onr  grounds  htu 
ckably  vigorous. 

irlet  oak.  (Querctw  coccinea.)  A  native  of  th< 
ates  ；  a  noble  tree,  oAen  eighty  feet  high.   The  1 

1  on  king  pMioleB,  an  a  blight  lively  green  ot 
xBf  with  foui  deep  cots  on  each  aHOf  widest 
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bottom.  The  great  and  peculiar  beauty  of  this  tree,  we  con- 
ceive to  be  its  property  of  assuming  a  deep,  scarlet  tint  in 
autumn.  At  that  period  it  may,  at  a  great  distance,  be  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  oaks,  and  indeed  from  every  other 
forest  tree.  It  is  highly  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  planta- 
tion. 

The  Live  oak.  {Quercus  virens,)  This  fine  species 
will  not  thrive  north  of  Vu^^nia.  Its  imperishable  timber  is 
the  most  valuable  in  our  forests  ；  aiid,  at  the  south,  it  is  a 
fine  park  tree,  when  cultivated,  growing  about  40  feet  high, 
with,  however,  a  laiher  wide  and  low  head.  The  thick 
oval  leaves  aie  evergreen,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  this  noble  tree  will  not  bear  our  northern  winters. 

The  English  Royal  oak.  ( Q.  robur.)  This  is  the  great 
lepresentatiye  of  the  family  in  Europe,  and  is  one  o£  the 
most  magnificent  of  the  genus,  growing  often  in  the  fine  old 
woods  and  parks  of  England,  to  eighty  and  one  hundred 
feet  in  height  The  branches  spread  over  a  gieat  suiface. 
"  The  leaves  are  petiolated,  smooth,  and  of  a  uniform  color 
on  both  sides,  enlai^ed  towards  the  summit,  and  very  coarsely 
toothed."  As  a  single  tree  for  park  scenery,  this  equals 
any  American  species  in  majesty  of  form,  though  it  is 
deficient  in  individual  beauty  of  foliage  to  some  of  our  oaks. 
It  is  to  be  found  for  sale  in  our  nurseries,  and  we  hope  will 
become  well  known  among  us.  The  timber  is  closer 
grained,  and  more  durable,  though  less  elastic  than  the  best 
American  oak  ；  and  Michaux,  in  his  Sylva,  leconunends  its 
introduction  into  this  country  largely,  on  these  accounts. 

The  Turkey  oak.  ( Q.  Cerris.)  There  are  two  beautiful 
hybrid  varieties  of  this  species,  which  have  been  raised  in 
England  by  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Fulham,  which  we  hope 
will  yet  be  found  in  our  orDamental  plantations.   They  are 

17 
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partially  erergieen  in  winter,  rannikably  loz 
growth)  attaining  a  height  of  serratf  or  eigJM 
gaut  in  foliage  and  outline.  The  Lucombe 
oaks  grow  from  one  to  five  feet  in  a  season 
8ume  a  beautiful  pyramidal  shape,  and  as  H 
fine  glossy  leaves  till  Hay,  they  woald  form 
to  other  decidnoos  trees. 

We  m^ht  heie  enumetate  a  great  numbt 
foreign  oaks;  anu»ig  which, the  most  inter 
Hdly  ot  Holm  oak,  (QtMretu  Bex;)  and 
(Q.  Subtr,)  of  the  soath  of  Ftance,  iriiid: 
cork  ctf  commerce  ；  (both  rather  too  tender  : 
the  Kemies  oak,  ( Q.  cocci/era,)  from  which  i 
obtained  ；  and  the  Italian  Esculent  oak,  (Q.  . 
sweet  nutritious  acorns.  '！ RioBe,  howero, 
Testigate  them,  will  paxme  this  sulyect  brthi 
works  ；  while  that  splendid  tieatise  on  onr  1 
Norfli  American  Sylva  of  Michaux,  will  be 
full  and  accurate  descriptions  erf*  all  our  nu 
nous  vsrietieS)  of  which  many  aie  peculim  t 
states. 

The  oak  floniiahes  best  od  a  sttong  loai 
moist  than  dry.  Here  at  least  the  growth  : 
although,  fiM  timber,  the  wood  is  generally  not 
moist  soil  as  a  dry  one,  and  the  tree  goes 
ia[ndly.  Among  ibs  American  kinds,  howe 
be  foond  adapted  to  every  soil  and  dtaatkxi 
species  viiich  grow  on  upland  soils,  in  sto 
loamy  bottoms,  attain  the  greatest  size  and  looj 
immenBe  trees  ate  denied,  die  oak  should  e 
planted  very  yom^,  or,  vrtkh  is  preferable, : 
Bcomsovn  vfaemUu  finally  to  lemnin.  TI 
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on  account  of  the  very  laj^e  tap  roots  of  this  genus  of  trees, 
which  are  either  entirely  destroyed  or  greatly  injured  by 
removal.  Traosidanting  this  genus  of  trees  should  be  per- 
formed, either  early  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  or 
become  brown,  or  in  spring  before  the  abundant  rains 
comineiice. 


The  Elm.  Ulmus. 
Nat  Ord,  UlmaeeflB.  Ltn.  8yst  Pentandzia,  Digynia. 

We  have  ascribed  to  the  oak  the  character  of  pre-eminent 
dignity  and  majesty  among  the  trees  of  the  forest  Let  us 
now  claim  for  the  elm  the  epithets  graceful  and  elegant. 
This  tree  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  size  of  its  trunk,  while 
the  branches  are  comparatively  tapering  and  slender,  forming 
themselves,  in  most  of  the  species,  into  long  and  graceful 
curves.  The  flowers  are  of  a  chocolate  or  purple  colour,  and' 
appear  in  the  month  of  April,  before  the  leaves.  The  latter 
are  light  and  airy,  of  a  pleasing  light  green  in  the  spring, 
growing  darker,  however,  as  the  season  advances.  The  elm 
is  one  of  the  most  common  trees  in  both  continents,  and  has 
been  well  known  for  its  beauty  and  usefulness  since  a  remote 
period.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Lombardy, 
elm  trees  aie  planted  in  vineyards,  and  the  vines  are  trained 
in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree,  in  the  most  picturesque  manner. 
Tasso  alludes  to  this  in  the  following  stanzas : 

"  Come  olnxH  acnila  pampinota  pianta 

Copida  B'aTviticchi  e  li  marhe  ； 

8e  feiro  il  tronca,  o  fulmine  lo  schiaata 
'        MOO  ateiraU  campagna  vite." 

Qenualemme  ZAeratafi.  396. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  common  treeia  for  public  walks  and 
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avenues,  along  the  highways  in  France  and  Gemuiny,  grow- 
ing vith  gieatnqtidity,  and  socmfonnii 향  Buriddy  extended 
shade.  In  Europe,  the  elm  ia  much  used  for  keels  in  ship- 
building, and  is  lemaikably  durable  in  water  ；  more  exten- 
sive use  is  made  of  it'  tiieie  than  of  the  American  kinds  in 
tbia  country,  diougji  the  wood  of  the  Red  American  elm  is 
more  Talnable  than  any  other  in  tbe  United  States  for  the 
blocks  used  in  ship  rigging. 

For  its  graceful  beauty,  the  elm  is  entitled  to  hi 하  regud. 
Standing  alone  as  a  single  ti«e,<»  in  a  group  of  at  most  thiee 
or  fmi  in  nnmber,  it  derek^ies  itsdf  in  all  its  pnfection* 

the  family,  and  to  this  we  more  particularly  allude.  In 
such  situations  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  this  tree  de- 
Telopea  its  fine  ample  form  in  the  most  pictuiesque  manuei. 
Its  branches  Gxat  spring  up,  embracing  the  centre,  then  bend 
off  in  finely  divei^ng  lines,,  until,  in  old  trees,  they  often 
sweep  the  ground  with  (heir  loose  pendant  foliage.  With 
all  this  li^tness  and  peculiar  gracefulness  of  form,  it  is  by 
no  means  a  mea^  looking  tree  in  the  body  of  its  foliage,  as 
its  OUck  tofted  maases  of  leaves  reflect  the  sun,  and  em- 
bosom the  shadovs  as  finely  as  almost  any  other  tree,  Ae 
oak  excqited.  We  consider  it  peculiarly  adapted  for  plant" 
ing,  in  scenes  vbeie  the  exptessioQ  of  el^vat  i>r  classical 
beanty  ia  desired.  In  autumn  the  foliage  assumes  a  lively 
yellow  tint,  ccmtrastmg  veil  with  the  licbei  and  moie  glov- 
ing cdoiua  of  our  native  woods.  Even  in  winter  it  is  & 
I^easii^  ot^ject)  from  the  minute  division  of  its  spray,  and 
the  graceful  droop  of  its  branches.  It  is  one  of  the  moet 
generally  esteemed  of  our  native  trees  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, and  is  as  great  a  fkvoniite  here  bs  in  Europe,  for 
planting  in  public  squara^  and  along  the  highways.  Beau- 
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tiful  specimens  may  be  seen  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  very 
fine  avenues  of  this  tree  are  growing  with  great  luxuiiance 
in  and  about  New  Haven.*  The  chaiming  villages  of  New- 
England,  among  which  Northampton  and  Springfield  are  pre- 
eminent, borrow  from  the  superb  and  wonderfully  luxuriant 
elms,  which  decorate  their  fine  streets  and  avenues,  the 
greater  portion  of  their  peculiar  loveliness.  The  elm  should 
not  be  chosen  whwe  large  groups  and  masses  are  required, 
as  the  similarity  of  its  fonn  in  different  individuals,  might 
then  create  a  monotony  ；  but,  as  we  have  before  observed,  it 
is  peculiarly  well  calculated  for  small  groups,  or  as  a  single 
object  The  roughness  of  the  bark  contrasting  with  the 
lightness  of  its  foliage,  and  the  easy  sweep  of  its  branches, 
adds  much  also  to  its  effect  as  a  whole. 
We  shall  briefly  describe  the  principal  species  of  the  elm. 

The  American  White  elm.  ( Ulmus  Americana.)  This  is 
the  best  known,  and  most  generally  distributed,  of  our  native 
species,  growing  in  greater  or  less  profusion,  over  the  whole 
of  the  country  included  between  Lower  Canada  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  often  reaches  80  feet  in  height  in  fine 
soils,  with  a  diameter  of  4  or  6  feet.  The  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, 3  or  4  inches  long,  unequal  in  size  at  the  base,  borne  on 
petioles  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  ova],  accuminate, 
and  doubly  denticulated.  The  seeds  are  contained  in  a  flat, 
oval,  winged  seed-vessel,  fringed  with  small  hairs  on  the 
margin.  The  flowers,  of  a  dull  puiple  colour,  aie  bome  in 
small  bunches  on  short  footstalks,  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
and  appear  very  early  in  the  spring.  This  tree  prefers  a 
deep  rich  soil,  and  grows  with  greater  luxuriance  if  it  be 
rather  moist,  often  reaching,  in  such  situations,  an  altitude 

*  The  great  elm  of  Boiton  Common  ii  22  feet  in  circumference. 
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of  nearly  100  feet  It  is  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  in 
the  alluvial  soils  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Connecticut, 
the  Mississippi,  and  Ohio  Rivers. 

The  Red  or  Slippery  elm.  ( J7.  fulva.)  A  tree  of  lower 
size  than  the  White  elm,  attaining  generally  only  40  or  50 
feet  According  to  Michaux,  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  latter  even  in  winter,  by  its  buds,  which  are  larger  and 
rounder,  and  which  are  covered  a  fortnlg;ht  before  their  de- 
Telopment,  with  a  russet  down.  The  leaves  are  larger, 
rougher,  and  thicker  than  those  of  the  White  elm  ；  the  seed- 
vessels  larger,  destitute  of  fringe  ；  the  stamens  short,  and  of 
a  pale  rose  colour.  This  tree  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  the 
Dutch  elm,  and  the  bark  abounds  in  mucilage,  whence  the 
name  of  Slippery  elm.  The  branches  are  less  drooping  than 
those  of  the  White  elm. 

The  Wahoo  elm,  ( U.  alata^)  is  not  found  north  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  may  at  once  be  known  in  every  stage  of  its  growth, 
by  the  fungous  cork-like  substance  which  lines  the  branches 
on  both  sides.   It  is  a  very  singular  and  curious  tree,  of 


in  the  northern  states. 


The  common  European  elm.  ( U.  campestris.)  This  jj8 
the  post  commonly  cultivated  forest  tree  in  Europe,  next  to 
the  oak.  It  is  a  more  upright  growing  tree  than  the  White 
elm,  though  resembling  it  in  the  easy  disposition  and  delicacy 
of  its  branches.  The  flowers,  of  a  purple  colour,  are  pro- 
duced in  round  bunches,  close  to  the  stem^  The  leaves  are 
rough,  doubly  serrated,  and  much  more  finely  cut  than  those 
of  our  elms.  It  is  a  fine  tree,  60  or  fO  feet  high,  growing 
with  rapidity,  and  is  easily  cultivated.  The  timber  is  more 
valuable  than  the  American  sort,  though  the  tree  is  inferior 
to  the  White  elm  in  beauty.   There  are  some  dozen  or 
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moie  fine  varieties  of  this  species,  cultivated  in  the  English 
nuisehes;  among  which  the  most  lemarkable  are  the  Twisted 
elm,  ( U.  c.  iortuosa^  the  tnmk  of  which  is  singularly  mark- 


curiously  twisted  together :  the  Kidbrook  elm,  ( XL  c.  virenSj) 
which  is  a  snb*evei 흥 reen :  the  Gold  and  Silver  striped  elms, 
with  variegated  leaves,  and  the  Nairow-Ieaved  elm,  ( U.  c.  vir 
minalis,)  which  resembles  the  biich  :  the  Cork-barked  elm, 
(U  c.  suberosoj)  the  young  branches  of  which  aie  covered 
with  cork,  etc 

The  Scotch  or  Wych  elm.  {U.  montana.)  This  is  a  tree 
of  lower  stature  than  the  ccnnmon  European  elm,  its  average 
height  being  about  40  feet  The  leaves  ore  broad,  rough, 
pointed,  and  the  blanches  extend  more  horizontally,  droop- 
ing at  the  extremities.  The  bark  on  the  branches  is  coiOr 
peiatiyely  smooth.  It  is  a  grand  tree,  "  the  head  is  so  finely 
massed,  and  yet  so  well  broken,  as  to  render  it  one  of  the 
noblest  of  park  trees  ；  and  when  it  grows  wild  amid  the 
rocky  scenery  of  its  native  Scotland,  there  is  no  tree  which 
assumes  so  great  or  so  pleasing  a  variety  of  character."*  In 
general  appearance,  the  Scotch  elm  consideiably  resembles 
our  White  elm,  and  it  is  a  very  rapid  grower.  Its  most  orna- 
mental varieties  are  the  Spiry-topped  elm,  ( U.  m.  fastigia- 
ta^)  with  singularly  twisted  leaves,  and  a  very  upright 
growth :  the  weeping  Scotch  elm,  {U.m.  pendtdoy)  a  very 
lemaikable  variety,  the  branches  of  which  droop  in  a  fan, 
Vik&  manner :  and  the  Smooth-leaved  Scotch  elm,  ( U.  m. 
glabra.) 

There  is  scarcely  any  soil  to  whidi  some  of  the  different 
elms  aie  not  adapted.   The  European  species  prefer  a  deep, 

•  Sir  ThoB.  tander,  in  Gilpis,  1. 9L 
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dry  soil,  the  Scotch  or  Wych  ehn,  will  thrive  well  even  in 
very  rocky  places;  and  the  White  elm  grows  readily  in. 
all  soils,  but  most  luxuriantly  in  moist  places.  All  the 
species  attain  their  Tnaximum  size  when  planted  in  a  deep 
loam,  rather  moist  than  dry.  They  bear  transplanting  re- 
markably well,  suffering  but  little  even  from  the  mistaken 
practice  of  those  peisons  who  reduce  them,  in  transplanting, 
to  the  condition  of  bare  poles,  as  they  shoot  out  a  new  crop 
of  branches,  and  soon  become  beautiful  young  trees,  in  spite 
of  the  mal-treatment.  As  the  elm  scarcely  produces  a  tap 
root,  even  large  trees  may  be  removed,  when  the  operation 
is  skilfully  performed.  In  such  cases,  the  recently-moved 
tree  should  be  carefully  and  plentifully  supplied  with  water, 
until  it  is  well  established  in  its  new  situation.  The  elm  is 
also  easily  propagated  by  seed,  layers,  or,  in  some  species,  by 
suckers  from  the  root. 


The  Plane  or  Buttonwood  Tree.  Platanus. 

NaL  Ord,  Platanacee.      Lin.  8ysL   MonoBciai  Polyandria. 

The  plane,  Platanus,  derives  its  name  from  t^^rvg,  broody 
on  account  of  the  broad,  umbrageous  nature  of  its  branches. 
It  is  a  well  known  tree  of  the  very  largest  size,  common  to 
both  hemispheres,  and  greatly  prized  for  the  fine  shade 
afforded  by  its  spreading  head,  in  the  wanner  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  No  tree  was  in  greater  esteem  with  the  ancients 
for  this  purpose  ；  and  we  axe  told  that  the  Academic  groves, 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  public  schools,  and  all  those  favour- 
ite avenues  where  the  Grecian  philosophers  were  accustomed 
to  resort,  were  planted  with  these  trees  ；  and  beneath  their 
shade  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Socrates,  deliveied  the  choicest 
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wisdom  and  eloquence  <rf  those  classic  days.  The  Eastern 
plane,  {Platanus  arientalis,)  was  first  brought  to  the  Roman 
provinces  from  Peisia,  and  so  highly  was  it  esteemed,  thati 
according  to  Pliny,  the  Morini  paid  a  tribute  to  Rome  for  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  its  shade.  To  that  author  we  are  also 
indebted  for  the  history  of  the  great  plane  tree  that  grew 
in  the  province  of  Lycia,  which  was  of  so  huge  a  size,  that 
the  governor  of  the  province,  Licinius  Mntianus,  together 
with  eighteen  of  his  retinue,  feasted  in  die  hollow  of  its 
trunk. 

In  the  United  States,  the  plane  is  not  generally  found 
growing  in  great  quantities  in  any  one  place,  but  is  more  or 
less  scattered  over  the  whole  country.  In  deep,  moist,  allu- 
vial soils,  it  attains  a  size,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of 
the  huge  trees  of  the  eastern  continent  ；  forming  at  least,  in 
the  body  of  its  trunk,  a  larger  ciicumfeience  than  any  other 
of  our  native  trees.  Theyonnger  Michaux  (Sylva^)  1，  326,) 
measured  a  tree  near  Marietta,  Ohio,  which  at  four  feet 
firom  the  ground  was  found  to  be  forty-seven  feet  in  cir- 
cumference; and  a  specimen  has  lately  been  cut  on  the 
banks  of  the  Genesee  river,  of  such  enormous  size,  that  a 
section  of  the  trunk  was  hollowed  out,  and  furnished  as  a 
small  room,  capable  of  containing  fonrteen  persons/  On  the 
margins  of  the  great  western  rivers,  it  sometimes  rises  up 
seventy  feet,  and  then  expands  into  a  fine,  lofty  head,  suipos- 
sing  in  grandeur  all  its  neighbours  of  the  forest.  The  laig^ 
branches  of  the  plane  shoot  out  in  a  horizontal  direction  ；  the 
trunk  generally  ascending  in  a  regular,  stately,  and  uninter- 
rapted  manner.   The  blossoms  are  small  greenish  balls  ap- 

*  A  bottonwood  on  the  Montezmna  estate,  Jeffanon,  Cayuga  Ca，  N.  Y.,  ii  forty- 
aeren  and  a  half  feet  in  circiimfereDce  ；  and  the  diameter  of  the  boUow  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  is  fifteen  feet.  {N.  T.  MM.  Repontorft  IV,  4S7.〉 
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pearing  in  spring,  and  the  fertile  ones  grow  to  an  inch  in 
diameter,  assuming  a  deep  brownish  colour,  and  hang  upon 
the  tree  during  the  whole  winter.  A  striking  and  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  plane,  is  its  property  of  throwing  off  or 
shedding  continually  the  other  coating  of  bark  here  and  there 
in  patches.  Professor  Lindley  {Introduction  to  the  Natural 
System,  2d  ed.  187,)  says  this  is  owing  to  its  deficiency  in  ttie 
expansive  power  of  the  fibre  common  to  the  bark  of  other 
trees,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  rigidity  of  its  tissue :  being 
therefore  incapable  of  stretching  with  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
it  bursts  open  on  diffeient  parts  of  the  trunk,  and  is  cast  off. 
This  gives  the  trunk  quite  a  lively  and  picturesque  look, 


and  makes  this  tree  quite  conspicuous  in  winter.  Bryant, 
in  his  address  to  Green  River  says : 


"  Clear  are  the  depthi  where  iti  eddiei  play, 
And  dimplea  deepen  mod  whirl  away, 
And  the  plane  tro«*B  spedded  arwu  o'enhoot 
The  iwifter  cuirent  that  mines  iti  root" 

The  great  merit  of  the  plane  or  buttonwood,  is  its  extreme 
vigour  and  luxuriance  of  growth.  In  a  good  soil,  it  will  rea- 
dily reach  a  height  of  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  in  ten  years.  It 
is  easily  transplanted  ；  and  in  new  residences,  bare  of  trees, 
where  an  effect  is  desiied  speedily,  we  know  of  nothing  better 
adapted  quickly  to  produce  abundance  of  foliage,  shelter,  and 
shade.  When  the  requisite  foliage  is  obtained,  and  other 
trees  of  slower  growth  have  leached  a  proper  size,  the  fonner 
may  be  thinned  out  As  the  plane  tree  grows  to  the  largest 
size,  it  is  only  proper  for  situations  where  there  is  consider- 
able ground,  and  where  it  can,  without  inconvenience  to  its 
fellows,  have  ample  room  for  its  full  development.  Then 
soaring  up,  and  extending  its  wide-spread  branches  on 
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every  side,  it  is  certainly  a  very  majestic  tree.  The  colour 
of  the  foliage  is  of  apeler  green  than  is  usual  in  forest  trees ; 
and  although  of  large  size,  is  easily  wafted  to  and  fro  by 
the  wind,  thereby  producing  an  agreeable  diversity  of  light, 
pleasing  to  the  eye  in  summer.  In  winter,  the  branches  aie 
beautifiilly  hung,  even  to  theii  farthest  ends,  with  the  nu* 
meioas  lound  russet-bolls,  or  seed-vessels,  each  suspended 
by  a  slender  cord,  and  swinging  about  in  the  air.  The  out- 
line of  the  head  is  pleasingly  irregular,  and  its  foliage  against 
a  sky  outline,  is  bold  and  picturesque.  It  is  not  a  tiee  to  be 
planted  in  thick  groves  by  itself,  but  to  stand  alone  and  de« 
tached,  or  in  a  group  with^two  or  three.  In  avenues  it  is  often 
happily  employed,  and  produces  a  giand  effect  It  also  grows 
with  great  vigour  in  close  cities,  as  some  superb 효 specimens 
in  the  square  of  the  State-house,  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and 
other  places  in  Philadelphia,  ftdly  attest 

There  is  but  a  trifling  difference  in  general  effect  between 
our  plane  or  buttonwood,  and  the  Oriental  plane.  For  the 
pniposes  of  shade  and  shelter,  the  American  is  the  finest,  as 
its  foliage  is  the  longest  and  broadest  The  Oriental  plane, 
{Platanus  crienttdiSy)  has  the  leaves  lobed  like  our  native 
kind,  (P.  occidenteUiSj)  but  the  segments  are  much  more 
deeply  cut;  the  footstalks  of  its  leaves  are  green,  while  those 
of  the  American  are  of  a  leddish  hue,  and  the  froit  or  ball  is 
mnch  smaller  and  rougher  on  the  outer  surface  when  fully 
grown.  Both  species  axe  common  in  ibib  nuiseries,  and  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  planter;  the  Oriental,  as  well  for 
the  inteiestmg  associations  connected  with  it,  being  the 
favourite  shade-tree  of  the  east,  etc.,  as  for  its  intrinsic 
merits  as  a  lofty  and  majestic  tree. 

Two  of  the  varieties  of  P.  occidentalis  are  sometimes  culti- 
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vated,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Maple-leaved  plane,  (P.  O. 
aeerifolia.) 


The  name  of  the  ash,  one  erf  the  finest  and  most  useful 
of  forest  tiees^  is  probably  derived  &om  the  Celtic  asc、  a 
pike ~ as  its  wood  was  formerly  in  common  use  for  spears 
and  other  weapons.  Homer  informs  us  that  Achilles  was 
slain  with  an  ashen  spear.  In  modem  times,  the  wood  is  in 
universal  use  for  the  various  implements  of  husbandry,  for 
the  different  purposes  of  the  wheelwright  and  cairiage-maker, 
and  in  short,  for  all  purposes  where  great  strength  and  das- 
ticity  are  required  ；  for  in  these  qualities  the  ash  is  second  to 
no  tree  in  the  forest,  the  hickory  alone  excepted.  The  ash 
is  a  large  and  lofty  tree,  gioving,  when  sunounded  by  other 
trees^  sixty^or  seventy  feet  high,  and  thiee  or  more  in  diame- 
ter. When  exposed  on  all  sides,  it  forms  a  fine,  round,  com- 
pact head  of  loose^  pinnated,  light  green  foliage,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  growers  among  the  hazd-wooded  trees. 
The  American  species  <^ash  axe  found  in  the  greatest  luxu- 
riance and  beauty  on  the  banks  and  margins  of  rivers,  where 
the  soil  is  partially  dry,  yet  where  the  roots  can  easily  pene- 
trate down  to  the  moisture.  The  European  ash  ia  remarka- 
Ue  for  its  hardy  nature,  being  often  found  in  gieat  vigour 
on  sleep  rocky  hills,  and  amid  crevices  where  most  other 
trees  flourish  badly.  Southey  alludes  to  this  in  the  fbUowing 
lines: 


Thb  Ash  Treb.  Fraxinus. 


Nat.  OrtL  Oleaceo. 


Gray  u  the  ikone  to  whidi  it  clang,  luJf  root, 
Half  trunk,  the  young  aah  ium  fnm  the  rock." 
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As  the  ash  giaws  strongly,  and  theioots,  which  extend  to 
a  great  distance,  ramify  near  the  suiface,  it  exhausts  the  soil 
ODdemeaA  and  around  it  to  an  astonishing  degree.  For  this 
leason,  the  grass  is  generally  seen  in  a  very  meagre  and  starved 
condition  in  a  lawn  wh^  the  ash  tree  abounds.  Here  and 
there  a  single  tree  of  the  ash  will  have  an  excellent  effect, 
seen  from  the  windows  of  the  house  ；  but  we  would  chiefly 
employ  it  for  the  grand  masses,  and  to  intermingle  with  other 
laxge  groups  of  trees  in  an  extensive  plantation.  When  the 
ash  is  yonng,  it  forms  a  veU-rounded  head  ；  but  when  older, 
the  lower  branches  bend  towards  the  ground,  and  then  slightly 
tarn  up  in  a  very  graceful  maimer.  We  take  pleasure  in 
quoting  what  that  great  lover,  and  accurate  delineator  of  for- 
est beauties,  Mr.  Gilpin,  says  of  the  ash.  "  The  ash  gene- 
rally carries  its  principal  stem  higher  than  the  oak,  and  rises 
in  an  easy  flowing  line.  But  its  chief  beauty  consists  in  the 
lightness  cS  its  whole  appearance.  Itfi  branches  at  first  keep 
close  to  the  tmnk,  and  form  acute  angles  with  it  ；  but  as 
they  begin  to  lengthen,  they  generally  take  an  easy  sweep, 
and  the  looseness  of  the  leaves  corresponding  with  the  light- 
ness of  the  sjnray,  the  whole  forms  an  el^^ant,  depending 
foliage.  Nothing  can  have  a  better  effect  than  an  old 
ash  hanging  from  liie  comer  of  a  wood,  and  bringing,  off 
the  heaviness  of  the  other  foliage  with  its  loose  pendant 
blanches." ~ {Forest  Seenery,  p.  82.) 

The  highest  and  most  characteristic  beauty  of  the  Ameri- 
can White  afih  (and  we  consider  it  the  finest  of  all  the  species,) 
is  the  Goloanng  which  its  leaves  put  on  in  autumn.  Gilpin 
complains  that  the  leaf  of  the  European  ash  "  decays  in  a 
dark,  muddy^  unpleasingtuit."  Not  so  the  White  ash.  In  an 
American  wood,  such  as  often  lines  and  overhangs  the  banks 
erf"  the  HudsoB,  the  Gomiecticnt,  and  many  of  our  noble  north- 
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em  Streams,  the  ash  assumes  peculiar  beauty  in  autumn, 
when  it  can  often  be  distinguished  from  the  surrounding 
trees  for  four  or  five  miles,  by  the  peculiar  and  beautiful 
deep  brownish-puiple  of  its  fine  mass  of  foliage.  This 
colour,  though  not  lively,  is  so  full  and  rich  as  to  produce 
the  most  pleasing  harmony  with  the  bright  yellows  and  reds 
of  the  other  deciduous  trees,  and  ^the  deep  green  of  the 
pines  and  cedars. 

The  ash,  unlike  the  elm,  starts  into  vegetation  late  in  the 
spring,  which  is  an  objection  to  planting  it  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  house.  In  winter,  the  long  grayish-white,  or 
ash-coloured  branches,  are  pleasing  in  tint,  compared  with 
those  of  other  deciduous  trees. 

The  White  ash.  {Fraxintis  Americana.)  This  species, 
according  to  Blichaux,  is  common  to  the  colder  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  is  most  abundant  north  of  the  Hudson.  It  owes 
its  name  to  the  light  colour  of  the  bark,  which  on  large  stocks 
is  deeply  furrowed,  and  divided  into  squares  of  one  to  three 
inches  in  diameter.  The  trunk  is  perfectly  straight,  and  in 
close  woods  is  often  undivided  to  the  height  of  more  than  40 
feet.  The  leaves  are  composed  of  three  or  four  pairs  of  leaf- 
lets, terminated  by  an  odd  one  ；  the  whole  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  long.  Early  in  spring  they  aie  covered  with  a  light 
down,  which  dissappears  as  summer  advances,  when  they 
become  quite  smooth,  of  a  light  green  colour  above,  and 
whitish  beneath.  The  foliage,  as  well  as  the  timber  of  our 
White  ash,  is  finer  than  that  of  the  common  European  asb, 
and  the  tiee  is  much  prized  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  Black  ash,  {F.  MmbucifoliOj)  sometimes  called  the 
Water  ash,  requires  a  moist  soil  to  thrive  well,  and  is  seen  in 
the  greatest  perfection  on  the  borders  of  swamps.  Its  buds 
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are  of  a  deep  blue  ；  the  young  shoots  of  a  bright  green,  sprink- 
led with  dots  of  the  same  colour,  which  disappear  as  the  sea- 
son advances.  It  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  the 
White  ash  by  its  bark,  which  is  of  a  duller  hue,  and  less 
deeply  furrowed.  The  Black  ash  is  altogether  a  tree  of  less 
stature  than  the  preceding. 

The  other  native  sorts  are  the  Red  ash,  {F.  tomentosa,) 
with  the  bark  of  a  deep  brown  tint,  found  in  Pennsylvania : 
the  Green  ash,  {F.  viridis^)  which  also  grows  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  is  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  green  of  both  sides 
of  the  leaves :  the  Blue  ash,  {F.  quadrangulata,)  a  beau- 
tiAil  tree  of  Kentucky,  70  feet  high,  distinguished  by  the  four 
opposite  membranes  of  a  greenish  colour,  found  on  the  young 
shoots:  and  the  Carolina  ash,  {F.  platycarpa,)  a  small 
tree,  the  leaves  of  which  are  covered  with  a  thick  down  in 
spring. 

The  common  European  ash,  {P.  excelsior,)  strongly  resem- 
bles the  White  ash.  It  may,  however,  easily  be  known  by  its 
very  black  buds,  and  longer,  more  serrated  leaflets,  which 
aie  sessile,  instead  of  being  furnished  with  petioles  like  the 
White  ash.  This  fine  tree,  as  well  as  the  White  ash,  grows 
to  80  or  90  feet  in  height,  with  a  very  handsome  head. 

The  Weeping  ash,  fig.  33,  is  a  very  remarkable  Variety  of 
the  European  ash,  with  pendulous  or  weeping  branches  ； 
and  is  worthy  a  place  in  every  lawn,  for  its  curious  ramifica- 
tion, as  well  as  for  its  general  beauty.  It  is  generally 
propagated  by  grafting  on  any  common  stock  as  the  White 
ash,  7  or  8  feet  high,  when  the  branches  immediately  begin 
to  turn  down  in  a  very  striking  and  peculiar  manner.  The 
droop  of  the  branches  is  hardly  a  graceful  one,  yet  it  is  so 
unique,  either  when  leafless,  or  in  full  foliage,  that  it  has  long 
been  one  of  our  greatest  fieivourites. 
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The  Flowering  ash,  [FVaxinua  OnttM,*)  is  a  small  tree,  <rf 
about  20  feet,  growing  plentifully  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
is  also  found  sparingly  in  this  country.  Its  chief  beauty  lies 
in  the  beautiful  clusters  of  pale  or  gnenish-wliite  flowers, 
borne  <m  the  tenoinal  branches  in  Hay  and  June.  The  fo- 
Uage  and  general  appesrauee  (tf  die  trM)  aie  mndi  Ulu  ttuwa 
(tf  the  common  ash;  bat  when  in  blossom,  it  resembles  a 
good  deal  the  Guolina  Fiinge  tree.  In  Itatjr,  a  gnnuny 
8ubstaiu»  called  mMuU)  esnito  fiom  the  bad^  vdiich  is  used 
in  medicine. 


Tbb  Limb  ob  Lindbh  Tree.  TUio. 

JVat  Ord.  TUirae.         £ln>  BytL  Poljuidriat  Mmagrnit. 
This  tree,  or  isthei  the  American  aoit,  u  well  known 
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among  us  by  the  name  of  basswood.  It  is  a  rapidly  growing, 
handsome,  upright,  and  regularly  shaped  tree  ；  and  all  the 
species  are  much  esteemed,  belli  in  Europe  and  this  country, 
for  planting  in  avenues  and  straight  lines,  wherever  the  taste 
is  in  favour  of  geometric  plantations.  In  Gennany  and  Hol- 
land, it  is  a  great  favouiite  for  bordering  their  wide  and 
handsome  streets,  and  lining  their  long  and  straight  canals. 
"In  Berlin,"  Oranville  says  in  his  travels,  " there  is  a 
celebrated  street  called  ^unter  der  Linden,^  (under  the  lime 
trees,)  a  gay  and  splendid  avenue,  planted  with  double  rows 
of  this  tree,  which  presented  to  my  view  a  scene  far  more 
beautiful  than  I  had  hitherto  witnessed  in  any  town,  either  in 
France,  Flanders,  or  Germany."  In  this  country,  the  Euro- 
pean lime  is  also  much  planted  in  our  cities  ；  and  some  ave- 
nues of  it  may  be  seen  in  Philadelphia,  particularly  before 
the  State-house  in  Chestnut-street.  The  basswood  is  a  very 
abundant  tree  in  some  parts  of  the  middle  states,  and  is  seen 
growing  in  great  profusion,  forming  thick  woods  by  itself,  in 
the  interior  of  this  state.  With  us,  the  wood  is  consid- 
ered too  soft  to  be  of  much  value,  but  in  England  it  was  for- 
merly in  high  repute  as  an  excellent  material  for  the  use  of 
carvers.  Some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  old  carving  in 
lime  wood,  may  be  seen  in  Windsor  Castle  and  Trinity 
College,*  The  Russian  bass  mats,  which  find  their  way  to 

♦  "The  art  of  earring  in  wood,  brought  to  roch  perfection  by  Gibbons,  is  now, 
we  iMfieve,  ranch  given  up  ；  fhmfora,  th«  Ume  has  loit  a  moit  important  branch 
of  ita  oMfhlneM.  Peiliapt  tha  finert  gpecimeiw  of  the  woriu  of  Gibbons  ar«  to  be 
teen  at  Chata worth,  the  teat  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  in  Derbyshire.  The 
azecalion  of  the  flowers,  fish,  game,  neti»  etc,  on  the  panelling  of  the  walk,  ia 
quite  woDdeifdl.  It  was  of  him  that  Walpole  justly  raid,  •  that  he  was  the  first 
aHMt  wlfto  gave  to  wood  the  loote  and  airy  lightnoM  of  flowers,  and  chained 
together  the  variooi  prodnctbiui  of  the  elements,  with  a  free  disorder  natnral  to 
each  Bpeciea.'  The  lime  tree  is  still,  however,  used  by  the  carver,  and  we  hope 
thai  the  art  of  wood  carving  may  gradually  b«  roitowd,"— iStr  T.  D.  lander. 

'  19 
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every  commercial  country,  are  prepared  from  the  inner  bark 
of  this  tree.  The  sap  affords  a  sugar  like  the  maple,  although 
in  less  quantities  ；  and  it  is  stated  in  the  Encyclopedia 
.  of  Plants,  (p.  467,)  "  that  the  honey  made  from  the  flowers 
of  the  lime  tree  is  reckoned  the  finest  in  the  world.  Near 
Knowno,  in  Lithuania,  there  are  large  forests  chiefly  of 
this  tree,  and  probably  a  distinct  variety.  The  honey  pro- 
duced in  these  forests  sells  at  more  than  double  the  price  of 
any  other,  and  is  used  extensively  in  medicine  and  for 
liqueurs." 

The  leaves  of  the  lime  are  large  and  handsome,  heart- 
shaped  in  form,  and  pleasing  in  colour.  The  flowers,  which 
open  in  June,  hang  in  loose,  pale  yellow  cymes  or  clusters, 
are  quite  ornamental,  and  very  fragrant. 

 Sometimes 

A  scent  of  violets,  and  bloaaoming  limes 
Loitered  around  hb;  then  of  honey  celli, 
Made  delicate  from'  all  white  flower  belli. 

^  Keats. 

It  was  a  favourite  tree  in  the  ancient  style  of  gardening, 
as  it  bore  the  shears  well,  and  was  readily  clipped  into  all 
manner  of  curious  and  fantastic  shapes.  When  planted 
singly  on  a  lawn,  and  allowed  to  develop  itself  fully  on 
every  side,  the  linden  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  trees. 
Its  head  then  forms  a  fine  pyramid  of  verdure,  while  its 
lower  branches  sweep  the  ground,  and  curve  upward  in  the 
most  pleasing  form.  For  this  reason  though  the  linden  is 
not  a  picturesque  tree,  it  is  very  happily  adapted  for  the 
graceful  landscape,  as  its  whole  contour  is  full,  flowing,  and 
agreeable.  The  pleasant  odour  of  its  flowers,  is  an  ad- 
ditional recommendation,  as  well  as  its  free  growth  and 
handsome  leaves.   Were  it  not  that  of  late,  it  is  so  liable  to 
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insects,  we  could  hardly  say  too  much  in  its  piaise  as  a  fine 
ornament  for  streets  and  public  parks.  There,  its  regular 
form  coriesponds  well  with  the  formality  of  the  architecture  ； 
its  shade  affords  cool  and  pleasant  walks,  and  the  delightful 
odour  of  its  blossoms  is  doubly  grateful  in  the  confined  air 
of  the  city.  Our  basswood  has  rather  less  of  uniformity  in 
its  outline  than  the  European  lindens,  but  the  general  form 
is  the  same. 

The  American  lime,  or  basswood,  {THlia  Americana^)  is 
the  most  robust  tree  of  the  genus,  and  produces  much  more 
yigoious  shoots  than  the  European  species.  It  prefers  a  deep 
and  fertile  soil,  where  the  trunk  grows  remarkably  straight, 
and  the  branches  foim  a  handsome  well-rounded  summit 
The  flowers  are  borne  on  long  stalks,  and  ore  pendulous 
from  the  blanches.  The  leaves  aie  large,  heart-shaped,  finely 
cut  on  the  margin,  and  terminated  by  a  point  at  the  extremity. 
The  seeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn,  are  like  small  peas,  round 
and  grayish. 

The  white  lime,  ( T.  alboj)  is  rare  in  the  eastern  states,  but 
common  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  states  south  of  it.  It  is 
not  a  tree  of  the  largest  size,  but  its  flowers  are  the  finest  of 
our  native  sorts.  The  leaves  axe  also  very  large,  deep  green 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  white  below  ；  they  are  more  ob- 
liquely heart-shaped  than  those  of  the  common  baisswood. 
The  young  branches  axe  covered  with  a  smooth  silvery 
bark.  This  species  is  very  common  on  the  Susquehannah 
River. 

The  Downy  lime  tree.  ( T,  pubescens.)  The  under  side 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  fruits  of  this  species,  are,  ajs  its  name 
denotes,  covered  with  a  short  down.  Its  flowers  are  nearly 
white  ；  the  serratures  of  the  leaves  wider  apart,  and  the  base 
of  the  leaf  obliquely  truncated.   It  is  a  handsome  large  tree, 
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a  native  of  Florida,  though  hardy  enough,  as  experience 
proves,  to  bear  our  northern  wintons. 

The  European  lime,  (T.  EuropeBOi)  is  dietiiigiiished  &om 
the  AnwTKWi  sorts,  by  its  smaller  and  more  i^niaily  cordate 
and  nmodad  leaTBS.  Unlike  oar  nathre  species,  the  flowers 
an  not  famidied  with  inner  scale-like  petals.  The  foliage 
is  lathw  deeper  in  hue  than  the  natiTe  sorts,  and  the  branches 
of  the  h»d  mhex  more  regular  in  form  and  duposition. 
There  am  two  pretty  Tuietiw  o£  the  Ei^ish  lime  which  aie 
welt  known  in  this  coimtiy.Tiz:  the  Red-bsTtod,  or  coialliiia, 
(»or.  rubra,)  with  led  branches  ；  and  the  Golden-barked,  (nor. 
aurea,)  with  handscHUe  ysllov  branches.  These  trees  are 
pecnliariy  beautiful  in  trinter,  when  a  few  of  them  mingled 
widi  other  deciduoua  trees  make  a  pleasing  variety  of  coloor- 
ing  in  &e  absence  of  foliage.  The  broad-leaved  Euiopean 
lime,  18  the  finest  for  dude  and  ornament  The  whitish 
foliage  of  THlia  alba,  which  probably  is  also  a  variety,  has 
a  beautiful  appeoiamx,  Bomewhat  like  the  Abele  ttee,  in  a 
gentle  breeze. 

These  traeagioT  well  on  any  good  friable  SOU,  and  nadUy 
enduie  trsnsplaotation.  They  beat  trimming  nmarkaldy 
well  ；  and  when  but  little  root  is  obtained  the  head  may  be 
shortened  in  proportion,  and  the  tree  will  soon  mate  vigox- 
ous  shootfl  again.  All  ibe  species  are  eualy  inaeassd  by 
layers. 


The  Bebcb  Tbbb.  I\igu8. 
JraL  Ord.  Carjhcm        Lm.  SgU.  Honodi,  Polyaiidria. 
The  beech  is  ala^ccHupact,  and  lofty  tree,  witfia  giay- 
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ish  bark  and  finely  divided  spray,  and  is  a  common  inhabi- 
tant of  the  forest  in  all  temperate  climates.  In  the  United 
States,  this  tree  is  generally  found  congregated  in  very  great 
quantities,  wherever  the  soil  is  most  favourable  ；  hundreds 
of  acres  being  sometimes  covered  with  this  single  kind  of  tim- 
ber. Such  tracts  are  familiarly  known  as  "  beech  woods." 
The  leaves  of  the  beech  are  remarkably  thin  in  texttue, 
glazed  and  shining  on  the  upper  surface,  and  so  thickly  set 
upon  the  numerous  branches,  that  it  forms  the  darkest  and 
densest  shade  of  any  of  our  deciduous  forest  trees.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  highly  valued  by  the  ancients  as  a  shade 
tree  ；  and  Virgil  says  in  its  praise,  in  a  well-known  Eclogue : 

"  Tityre,  to,  ptttnle  recnbwu  lub  tegnune  fagi^ 
Sylyestrem  tenni  muMm  mediiuu  avena.*' 

It  bears  a  small  compressed  nut  or  mast,  oily  and  sweet, 
which  once  was  much  valued  as  an  article  of  food.  The 
most  useful  purpose  to  which  we  have  heard  of  their  being 
applied,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  an  oil,  scarcely  inferior  to 
olive  oil.  This  is  produced  from  the  mast  of  the  beech  forests 
in  the  department  of  Oise,  France,  in  immense  quantities  ； 
moie  than  a  million  of  sacks  of  the  nuts  having  been  col- 
lected in  that  department  in  a  single  season.  They  are  re- 
duced, when  perfectly  ripe,  to  a  fine  paste,  and  the  oil  is  ex- 
tracted by  gradual  pressui^e.  The  product  of  oil,  compared 
with  the  crushed  nuts,  is  about  sixteen  per  cent  {Michaus, 
N.  American  Sylva.) 

In  Europe,  the  wood  of  the  beech  is  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  various  utensils  ；  but  here,  where  our  forests 
abound  in  woods  vastly  superior  in  strength,  durability,  and 
firmness,  that  of  the  beech  is  comparatively  little  esteemed. 

For  ornamental  purposes,  the  beech,  from  its  compara- 
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tively  slow  growth,  and  its  abundance  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  does  not  command  the  admiration  here  which  it 
does  in  Europe.  Campbell,  the  poet,  has  produced  so  elo- 
quent and  beautiful  an  appeal  in  favour  of  an  old  denizen  of 
the  foiest)  entitled  the  "  Beech  Tree's  Petition,"  that  we  gladly 
quote  itj  hoping  it  may  perchance  stay  the  hand  of  some  soi- 
dissant  improver,  who  would  despoil  our  native  woods  of  their 
proudest  glories  : 

"  Oh,  leave  tfaii  ban«a  ipot  to  m«  ！ 
Spare,  woodman,  spaie  the  beedhen  tree  ！ 
Though  bad  and  floweret  never  grow 
My  daik,  unwanning  shade  below  ； 
Nor  rommer  bud  perfume  the  dew 
Of  rosy  bluih  or  yellow  hue, 
Nor  fniitB  of  antumn,  bloMom  bom. 
My  green  and  glossy  leaves  adorn  ； 
Nor  mnnnnriiig  tribes  fiom  me  derive 
The  ambronal  amber  of  the  hiye  ； 
Yet  leave  this  barren  ipot  to  me— 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beeohan  tree  ！ 
Thrice  twenty  inmmen  I  have  leen 
The  iky  grow  bright,  the  forest  green  ； 
And  many  a  wintry  wind  have  stood 
In  bloomlesf,  fruidaM  solitade, 
Sine*  childhood  in  my  pleaaant  bower 
Vint  ipent  its  iweet  and  fpordve  hoar  ； 
Since  youthful  loven  in  my  ihade, 
Their  vowi  of  youth  and  rapture  made, 
And  on  my  tnink'i  rarviviog  frame, 
Carved  many  a  long  fixgotten  name. 
Oh  ！  by  the  ngiu  of  gentle  lound 
Fint  breathed  upon  tfaii  lacred  groimdi 
By  all  that  lore  has  whifpered  then, 
Or  beauty  heard  with  nviihed  ear  ； 
Ai  love's  own  altar,  honour  me "~ 
Spore,  woodman,  spare  the  beachen  tree  ！" 


The  beech  is  quite  handsome  and  graceful  when  young. 
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and  when  large  it  forms  one  of  the  heaviest  and  grandest  of 
park  trees.  From  this  massy  quality,  however,  it  is  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  mingle  with  other  trees  when  a  thick 
and  impenetrable  mass  of  foliage  is  desired :  and,  on  account 
of  its  density,  it  is  also  well  suited  to  shut  out  unsightly 
buildings,  or  other  objects. 

The  leaves  of  many  beech  trees  hang  on  the  tree,  in  a  dry 
and  withered  state,  during  the  whole  winter.  This  is  chiefly 
the  case  with  young  trees  ；  but  we  consider  it  as  greatly 
diminishing  its  beauty  at  that  season,  as  the  tree  is  otherwise 
very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  with  its  smooth,  round,  gray  stem, 
and  small  twisted  spray.  A  deciduous  tree,  we  think,  should 
as  certainly  drop  its  leaves  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather, 
as  an  evergreen  should  retain  them  ；  more  especially  if  its 
leaves  have  a  dead  and  withered  appearance^  as  is  the  case 
wifli  those  of  the  beech  in  this  climate. 

The  White  beech,  {Fagus  Sylvatica,)  is  the  common 
beech  tree  of  the  middle  and  western  states.  It  is  found  in 
the  greatest  perfection  in  a  cool  situation,  and  a  moist  soil. 
The  bark  is  smooth  and  gray,  even  upon  the  oldest  stocks. 
The  leaves  oval,  smooth  and  shining,  coarsely  cut  on  the 
edges,  and  margined  with  a  soft  down  in  the  spring. 

The  Red  beech,  (JFl  ferruginea,  so  called  on  acconnt  of 
the  colour  of  its  -wood,  lores  a  still  colder  climate  than  the 
other,  and  is  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  British  Ame- 
rica" The  leaves  are  divided  into  coarser  teeth  on  the  mar- 
gin than  the  foregoing  species.  The  nuts  are  much  smaller, 
and  the  whole  tree  forms  a  lower  and  more  spreading  head. 

The  European  beech,  (F.  sylvcUica^)  is  thought  by  many 
botanists  to  be  the  same  species  as  our  white  beech,  or  at 
most  only  a  variety.    Its  average  height  in  Europe  is 
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about  fifty  feet  ；  the  buds  are  shorter,  and  the  leaves  not  so 
coarsely  toothed  as  our  native  sorts.  The  Purple  beech  is  a 
very  ornamental  variety  of  the  European  beech,  common  in 
the  gardens.  Both  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  and  even  the 
young  shoots,  are  deep  purple  ；  and  although  the  growth  is 
slow,  yet  it  is  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  and  more  partic- 
ularly when  it  reaches  a  good  size,  one  of  the  strangest  ano- 
malies among  trees,  in  the  hue  of  its  foliage.  There  is  also  a 
variety  called  the  copper-coloured  beech,  with  paler  purple 
leaves  ； *  and  a  more  rare  English  variety,  {F.  s,  pendula,)  the 
Weeping  beech,  with  graceful  pendant  branches. 

The  Hornbeam,  {Carpinus  Americana,)  and  the  Iron- 
wood,  ( Ostrya  Virginica.)  are  both  well  known  small  trees, 
belonging  to  the  same  natural  family  as  the  beech.  They 
are  of  little  value  in  ornamental  plantations  ；  but  from  their 
thick  foliage,  they  might  perhaps  be  employed  to  advantage 
in  making  thick  verdant  screens  for  shelter  or  concealment. 


The  Poplar  Tree.  Populw. 
Nat,  Ord.   Salicacee.  Lin,  SytL   Dioecia,  Octandria. 

Arhor  poptUiy  or  the  people's  tree,  was  the  name  given  in 
the  ancient  days  of  Rome  to  this  tree,  as  being  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  those  public  places  most  frequented  by  the 

*  The  finest  Copper  Beech  in  America  li  growing  in  the  grounds  of  Thoraaa 
Ash,  Eaq.,  ThrogB  Neck,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  more  than  fifty  feet  high, 
with  a  bnMtd  tnd  finely  IbniMd  hmA, 
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people:  some  ingenious  authors  have  vtiU  further  justified 
theproprietyof  the  name,  by  adding,  that  ite 
are  like  the  popuUMce,  always  in  motion. 

The  poplars  are  l^ht-wooded,  lapid-giowing  trees  ；  many 
of  them  of  huge  size,  and  all  with  pointed,  heart-shaped 
leaves.  The  tassel-like  catkins,  or  male  blossoms,  of  a  red  or 
brownish  hue,  appear  early  in  the  spring.  Some  of  the 
American  kindfi,  as  the  Balsam  and  Balm  of  Gilead  poplars, 
have  their  buds  enveloped  in  a  flagrant  gum;  others,  as  the 
Silver  poplar,  or  Abete,  are  remarkable  for  the  snowy  white- 
ness of  the  under  side  of  the  foliage  ；  and  the  Lombardy 
poplar,  which 

"  Shoote  up  iti  ipire,  and  ■hakei  in  Imvm  in  the  ran/' 

Pkootok. 

for  its  remarkably  conical  or  spirs-like  manner  of  growth. 
The  leaves  of  all  the  species,  being  suspended  upon  long  and 
slender  footstalks,  are  easily  put  in  motion  by  the  wind. 
This,  however,  is  peculiarly  fhe  case  with  the  aspen,  the 
leaves  of  which  may  often  be  seen  trembling  in  the  slightest 
breeze,  when  the  foliage  of  the  snrronnding  trees  is  motion, 
less.  There  is  a  popular  legend  in  Scotland  respecting  this 
tree,  which  runs  thus : 

"Far  offinUM  Higliland wildt  'til  nid, 
(But  trath  now  kugfaaat  fimey*.  Ion,) 

Which  ent  the  Lord  of  Glory  bore  ； 
Aadof  thatdsad  iti  Iwrm  eoafou^ 
£*«r  liiiiM,  a  troubled  ooiMdoaflMM*,, 

In  Landscape  Gardening  the  poplar  is  not  highly  esteemed  ； 
but  it  is  a  valuable  tree  when  judiciously  employed,  and 
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produces  a  given  quantity  of  foliage  and  shade  sooner  pexfaaps 
than  any  otihsr.  Some  of  the  Americui  fcioda,  aie  majeatic 
and  superb  trees  when  old,  paiticulariy  the  Cottonwood 
and  Balsam  poplais.*  One  of  the  hondstMoest  sorts  is 
the  Silver  fo^ax,  whidi  is  much  valued  in  oui  omameDtal 


crif.  N.  ih  Oil—I  lUi 

•Him  i»*  MbleqMdmm  ofttu  CottoawMd,  or,  u  U  !■  hm  oIM,  Ifa* 
Bdm  «f  GQMd  poptM,  aboM  two  mUm  maUk  of  Hawbui;^  oo  iha  HndwHi, 
which  givH  banuM  to  Ih*  mmII  vllltfi  (Balm*lll«J  nau  iL  Tb*  tewdiM 
.covN>  BirfhMaf  OMlunidndfeetfaidiHMtw'ttwmnkgbaatwMq^fMiaad 
tha  bnnebM  ilretch  orcr  the  pobUu  nnd  in  ,  noM  vqMtie  mumt.  (Am 
Fig.  34. 
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plantations  ；  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  it  is  an  exotic. 
At  some  distance,  the  downy  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves, 
tamed  up  by  the  wind,  give  it  very  much  the  aspect  of  a  tree 
covered  with  white  blossoms.  This  effect  is  the  more  strik- 
ing, when  it  is  situated  in  front  of  a  group  or  mass  of  the 
darker  foliage  of  other  trees.  It  is  valuable  for  retaining  its 
leaves  in  full  beauty  to  the  latest  possible  period  in  the  au- 
tumn, even  when  all  the  other  deciduous  trees  are  either 
brown,  or  have  entirely  lost  their  leafy  honours.  Its  growth 
is  extremely  rapid,  forming  a  fine  rounded  head  of  thirty 
feet  in  height,  in  six  or  eight  years. 

The  Lombaidy  poplar  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  in  certain 
situations,  produces  a  very  elegant  effect  ；  but  it  has  been 
planted  so  indiscriminately,  in  some  parts  of  this  country, 
in  close  monotonous  lines  before  the  very  doors  of  our  houses, 
and  in  many  places  in  straight  rows  along  the  highways  for 
miles  iK^ther,  to  the  neglect  of  our  fine  native  trees,  that  it 
has  been  tiresome  and  disgusting.   This  tree  may,  however, 
be  employed  with  singular  advantage  in  giving  life,  spirit, 
and  variety  to  a  scene  composed  entirely  of  round-headed 
trees,  as  the  oak,  ash,  etc., ~ when  a  tall  poplar,  emerging, 
heie  and  there  from  the  back  or  centre  of  the  group,  often  im- 
parts an  air  of  elegance  and  animation  to  the  whole.   It  may, 
also,  firom  its  marked  and  striking  contrast  to  other  trees,  be 
employed  to  fix  or  direct  the  attention  to  some  particular 
point  in  the  landscape.   When  large  poplars  of  this  kind 
aie  growing  near  a  house  of  but  moderate  dimensions, 
they  have  a  very  bad  effect,  by  completely  overpowering  the 
building,  without  imparting  any  of  that  grandeur  of  char- 
acter conferred  by  an  old  oak,  or  other  spreading  tree.  It 
should  be  introduced  but  sparingly  in  landscape  composition, 
as  the  moment  it  is  made  common  in  any  scene,  it  gives  m 
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air  of  sameness  and  formality,  and  all  the  spirited  effect  is 
lost  which  its  sparing  introduction  among  other  trees  pro- 
duces. The  Lcnnbaidy  poplar  is  so  well  adapted  to  con- 
fined sitoatkHifl,  as  its  branches  require  less  lateral  room  than 
those  of  almost  any  other  large  deciduous  tree. 

It  is  an  objection  to  some  of  the  poplars,  that  in  any  cul- 
tivated soil  diey  produce  an  abundance  of  suckeis.  For  this 
reason,  they  should  be  planted  only  in  giass  ground,  or  in 
situations  where  the  soil  will  not  be  disturbed,  or  where  the 
suckers  will  not  be  injurious.  Indeed,  we  conceive  them 
to  be  chiefly  worthy  of  introduction  in  grounds  of  large 
extent,  to  give  variety  to  plantations  of  other  and  more 
valuable  trees.  They  grow  well  in  almost  every  soil,  moist 
or  dry,  and  some  species  piefer  quite  wet  and  springy 
places. 

The  chief  American  poplars  are  the  Tacamahaca  or  Bal- 
sam poplar,  {Populus  balsamiferoj)  chiefly  found  in  North- 
em  America;  a  large  tree,  80  feet  high,  with  fragrant 
gummy  buds,  and  lanceoIat&^Tal  leaves  ；  the  Balm  of 
Gilead  poplar,  (P.  candicans)  resembling  the  foregoing  in 
its  buds,  but  with  very  large,  broad  heait-shaped  foliage. 
From  these  a  gum  is  sometimes  collected,  and  used  medici- 
nally for  the  cure  of  scurvy.  The  American  aispen,  (P. 
tremtdoidesy)  about  30  feet  high,  a  common  tree  with  very 
tremulous  leaves  and  greenish  bark  ；  the  large  American 
aspen,  (P.  grandidentatdj)  40  feet  high,  with  large  leaves 
boidered  wiih  coarse  teeth  or  denticulations  ；  the  Cotton 
tree,  (P.  argentea^  60  or  70  feet,  vriih  leaves  downy  in  a 
young  state  ；  the  American  Black  poplar,  of  smaller  size, 
having  the  young  shoots  covered  with  short  hair;  the 
Cottonwood,  (P.  CanadensiSi)  found  chiefly  in  the  western 
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part  of  this  stale,  a  fine  tree,  wUh  smooth,  unequally-toothed 
wide  cordate  leaves  j  and  the  Carolina  poplar,  (P.  angulataj) 
an  enonnons  tiee，  of  the  swumps  of  the  south  and  west, 
consideiably  resembling  the  Cotton  tree,  but  without  the 
lesinous  buds  of  that  species. 

Among  the  European  kinds,  the  most  omamental,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  is  the  Silver  aspen,  White  poplar,  or 
Abele  tree,  (P.  albOj)  which  grows  to  a  great  size  on  a  deep 
loamy  soil,  in  a  very  short  time.  The  leaves  are  divided  into 
lobes,  and  toothed  on  the  margin,  smooth  and  very  deep 
gieen  above,  and  densely  covered  with  a  soft,  close,  white 
down  beneath.  There  aie  some  varieties  of  this  species 
known  abroad,  with  leaves  more  or  less  downy,  etc.  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith  remarks  in  his  English  Floia,  that  the  wood  though 
but  little  used,  is  much  firmer  than  that  of  any  other  British 


liar  ；  making  as  handsome  floors  as  the  best  Norway  fir. 


fire,  like  any  lesmons  wood. 


The  English  aspen,  (P.  tremtda,)  oonsideraUy  resembles 
oar  natire  aspen  ；  but  the  buds  are  somewhat  gummy.  The 
Athenian  poplar,  (P.  Oresco,)  is  a  tree  about  40  feet  high, 
with  small 학  more  rounded,  and  equally  seonated  foliage. 
The  common  Black  European  poplar,  (P.  nigra,)  is  also 
a  large,  tai^dly  growing  tree,  with  pale-green  feares  slightly 
notched :  the  buds  expand  later  than  most  other  poplars,  and 
the  young  leaves  are  at  first  somewhat  reddish  in  colour. 
The  Necklace-bearing  poplar,  (P.  mmUifera,)  so  called  from 
the  drcumsrtanee  of  the  catkins  being  arranged  somewhat 
like  beads  in  a  necklace,  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  Canada,  but  there  are  some  doubts  respecting  its  origin  : 
in  the  south  it  is  generally  called  the  Tiiginia  poplar. 

The  Lombardy  poplar,  (P.  dUaiatd^)  a  natiye  of  tfie  banks 
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of  the  Po,  where  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Cypress  poplar, 
firom  its  resemblance  to  that  tree,  is  too  well  known  among 
us  to  need  any  description.  Only  one  sex,  the  female,  has 
hitherto  been  introduced  into  this  country  ；  and  it  has  con- 
sequently produced  no  seeds  here,  but  has  been  entirely  pro- 
pagated by  suckers  from  the  root 


The  HoRSE-CHEstJNUT  Tree.  jEscuIus. 
Nat  Ord.  jEsculaceaB.      Lin,  8yst  Heptandria*  Monogynia« 

A  large,  showy,  much  admired,  ornamental  tree,  bearing 
large  leaves  composed  of  seven  leaflets,  and,  in  the  month 
of  May,  beautiful  clusters  of  white  flowers,  delicately  mottled 
with  red  and  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  Middle  Asia,  but 
flourishes  well  in  the  temperate  climates  of  both  hemisj^eres. 
It  was  introduced  into  England,  probably  from  Turkey, 
about  the  year  1675 :  in  that  country  the  nuts  aie  often 
ground  into  a  coarse  flour,  which  is  mixed  with  other  food 
and  given  to  horses  that  aie  broken-winded  ；  and  fSrom  this 
use  the  English  name  of  the  tree  was  derived. 

A  starch  has  been  extracted  in  considerable  quantity  fiom 
the  nuts.  The  wood  is  considered  valueless  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Horse-chestnut  is  by  no  means  a  picturesque  tree,  be- 
ing too  regularly  rounded  in  its  outlines,  and  too  compact 
and  close  in  its  smface,  to  produce,  an  agreeable  effect  in 
light  and  shade.  But  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful exotic  trees  which  will  bear  the  open  air  in  this  climate. 
The  leaves,  each  made  of  clusters  of  six  or  seven  leaflets. 
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aie  of  a  fine  dark-green  colour  ；  the  whole  head  of  foliage 
has  much  grandeur  and  richness  in  its  depth  of  hue,  and 
massiness  of  outline  ；  and  the  regular,  rounded,  pyramidal 
shape,  is  something  so  different  from  that  of  most  of  our  in- 
digenous trees,  as  to  strike  the  spectator  with  an  air  of  no- 
velty and  distinctness.  The  great  beauty  of  the  Horse-chest- 
nut is  the  splendour  of  its  inflorescence,  surpassing  that  of 
almost  all  our  native  forest  trees  ：  the  huge  clusters  of  gay 
blossoms  which  every  spring  are  distributed  with  such  luxu- 
riance and  profusion  over  the  surface  of  the  foliage,  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches,  give  the  whole  tree  the  aspect  ra- 
ther of  some  monstrous  flowering  shrub,  than  of  an  ordinary 
tree  of  the  largest  size.  At  that  season,  there  can  be  no  more 
beautiful  object  to  stand  singly  upon  the  lawn,  particularly 
if  its  branches  aie  permitted  to  grow  low  down  the  trunk, 
and  (as  they  naturally  will,  as  the  tree  advances,)  sweep  the 
gieen  swaid  with  their  drooping  foliage.  Like  the  lime 
tree,  however,  care  must  be  taken,  in  the  modem  style,  to  in- 
troduce it  lather  sparingly  in  picturesque  plantations,  and 
then  only  as  a  single  tree,  or  upon  the  margin  of  large 
groups,  masses,  or  plantations,  but  it  may  be  more  freely 
used  in  grounds  in  the  graceful  style  for  which  it  is  highly 
suitable.  When  handsome  avenues  or  straight  lines  are 
wanted,  the  Horse-chestnut  is  again  admirably  suited,  from 
its  symmetry  and  legularity.  It  is  therefore,  much,  and 
justly  valued  for  these  purposes  in  our  towns  and  cities, 
where  its  deep  shade  and  beauty  of  blossom  are  peculiarly 
desirable,  the  only  objection  to  it  being  the  early  fall  of  its 
leaves.  The  Horse-chestnut  is  very  inteiesting  in  its  mode 
of  growth.  The  large  buds  are  thickly  covered  in  winter 
with  a  lesinous  gum,  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  and 
moistaie  ；  in  the  spring,  these  burst  open,  and  the  whole 
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growth  of  the  young  shoots,  leaves,  flowers  and  all,  is  com- 
pleted in  about  three  or  four  weeks.  When  the  leaves 
first  unfcdd,  they  are  clothed  with  a  copious  cotton-like 
down,  which  falls  off  when  they  hare  attained  their  foil 
size  and  development. 

The  growth  of  the  Horse-chestnut  is  slow,  for  a  scrft-WDoded 
tree,  \dien  the  tiees  are  young :  after  five  or  six  years,  how- 
erer,  it  advances  with  more  rapidity,  and  in  twenty  yeais 
forms  a  beautiful  and  massy  tree.  It  jnefers  a  strong,  rieh, 
loamy  soil,  and  is  easily  raised  from  the  large  nuts,  which 
are  produced  in  great  abundance. 

There  are  several  species  of  Horse-chestnut,  bat  the  coo^ 
mon  one,  (jEscuhis  Hippocastanum,)  is  incomparably  the 
finest.  The  American  sorts  are  the  following :  {jEscuIus 
Ohioensis,)  or  Ohio  Buckeye,  as  it  is  called  in  the  western 
states  ；  a  small  sized  tree,  with  pahnated  leaves  consisting 
of  of  jfoe  leaflets,  and  pretty  bright  yellow  AowerSy  with  led 
stamens.  The  fruit  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  exotic  species. 
The  Red-flowered  Horse-chestnut,  {jEscultts  rubicundaj) 
is  a  small  tree  with  scarlet  flowers  ；  and  the  Smooth-leaved 
glabra^)  has  pale  yellow  flowers.  All  the  forcing 
have  prickly  fruit  Besides  these  are  two  small  Horse-chest- 
nuts -with  smooth  fruit,  which  thence  properly  belong  to  the 
genus  Pavia,  viz :  the  Yellow-flowered  Pavia,  (P.  ItUeaj) 
of  Virginia  and  the  southern  states  ；  and  the  Red-flowered, 
(P.  rubra,)  with  pretty  clusters  of  reddish  flowers  ；  both 
these  have  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Horse-chestnut, 
except  in  being  divided  into  five  leaflets,  instead  of  seven. 
There  are  some  other  species,  which  are,  however,  ratiier 
shrubs  than  trees. 
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The  Birch  Tree.  Betula. 
NaL  Ord,  Betulacee.  Lin.  Syst.  Mon(Bcia»  Polyandria. 

The  Birch  trees  are  common  inhabitants  of  the  forests  of 
all  cold  and  elevated  countries.  They  aie  remarkable  for 
their  smooth,  silvery-white,  or  reddish  coloured  stems,  deli- 
cate and  pliant  spray,  and  small,  light  foliage.  There  is  no 
deciduous  tree  which  will  endure  a  more  rigorous  climate, 
or  grow  at  a  greater  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
is  found  growing  in  Greenland  and  Komtschatka,  as  far  north 
as  the  68th  and  60th  degree  of  latitude,  and  on  the  Alps  in 
Switzerland,  according  to  that  learned  botanist,  M.  DeCan- 
dolle,  at  the  elevation  of  4,400  feet.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  useful  tree  of  northern  climates.  Not  only  are  cattle 
and  sheep  sometimes  fed  upon  the  leaves,  but  the  Laplander 
constructs  his  hut  of  the  branches  ；  the  Russian  forms  the 
bark  into  shoes,  baskets,  and  cordage  for  harnessing  his  rein- 
deer ；  and  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Siberia,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  grind  it  to  mix  with  their  oatmeal  for  food.  In  this 
country  the  birch  is  no  less  useful.  The  North  American 
Indian,  and  all  who  aie  obliged  to  travel  the  wild,  unfre- 
quented portions  of  British  America, ~ who  have  to  pass  over 
rapids,  and  make  their  way  through  the  wilderness  from  river 
to  river, ― find  the  canoe  made  of  the  birch  bark,  the  lightest, 
the  most  durable,  and  convenient  vessel,  for  these  purposes, 
in  the  world.*  • 

*  The  fidlowing  interesting  detcriptioii  of  their  mannikctim,  we  quote  from  Mi- 
cfauz*  "  The  mott  important  pmpoie  to  which  th«  Canoe  birch  is  ^Ued,  and 
ooe  in  which  it>  place  is  lapplied  by  no  other  tree,  is  the  coDftrnctioa  of  canoes. 
To  procnre  proper  pieces,  the  laigert  and  smootheflt  trunka  are  selected  ；  in  the 
■piing,  two  drcolar  incUiom  are  made  serenl  fe«t  apart,  and  two  loogUudinal 
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The  wood  of  our  Black  birch  is  by  fax  the  finest  ；  and,  as 
it  assumes  a  beautiful  rosy  colour  when  polished,  and  is  next 
in  texture  to  the  wild  Cherry  tree,  it  is  considerably  esteemd 
among  cabinet-makers  in  the  eastern  states,  for  chairs,  tables 
and  bedsteads. 

In  Europe,  the  sap  of  the  birch  is  collected  in  the  spring,  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  maple  in  this  country,  boiled 
with  sugar  and  hops,  and  fermented  with  the  aid  of  yeast 
The  product  of  the  fermentation  is  called  birch  wine,  and  is 
described  as  being  a  remarkably  pleasant  and  healthy  beve- 
rage. 

Though  perhaps  too  common  in  some  districts  of  our  coun- 
try to  be  properly  regarded  as  an  ornamental  tree,  yet  in 
others,  where  it  is  less  so,,  the  birch  will  doubtless  be  esteemed 
as  it  deserves.  With  us  it  is  a  great  favourite  ；  and  we 
regard  it  as  a  very  elegant  and  graceful  tree,  not  less  on 
account  of  the  silvery  white  bark  ci  several  species,  than 
from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  spray,  and  the  pleasing 
lightness  and  airiness  of  the  foliage.  In  all  the  species,  the 
branches  have  a  tendency  to  form  those  graceful  curves, 
which  contribute  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  trees ;  but  the 
European  Weeping  biich  is  peculiarly  pleasing  as  it  grows 

onei,  on  oppoaite  sides  of  the  tr«e :  after  which,  by  introducing  a  wedge,  the 
bark  is  easily  detached.  Theae  plates  are  uauallj  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  aod 
two  feet  nine  inches  broad.  To  fona  canoei,  thej  ue  ititched  together  with 
fibrouB  roots  of  the  white  aprace,  about  the  size  of  a  quill,  which  are  deprived 
of  the  bark,  split,  and  suppled  in  water.  The  leamf  are  coated  with  reain  of  the 
Balm  of  Gilead.  Great  use  if  made  of  these  canoes  by  the  sayagea,  and  the 
FVench  Canadian  in  their  long  jomniea  through  the  interior  of  the  country  ：  they 
are  light,  and  are  very  easily  transported  on  the  shoulders  from  one  lake  to 
another,  which  is  called  the  portage.  A  canoe  calculated  for  four  penonR,  wi& 
their  baggage,  weighs  from  forty  to  fifty  pouadB  ；  and  tome  of  them  are  made 
to  carry  fifteen  paasengen. 
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old,  on  that  account.  It  is  this  variety  which  Coleridge 
pronounces, 

"  M<Mt  beaotifal 

Of  forwt  twe^-Uie  Udy  of  the  woodi.'* 

And  Bernard  Barton,  speaking  of  our  native  species,  says, 

 "  See  the  beantiAd  Birch  tree  fling 

Its  shade  on  the  gnaM  b^neatfa >~ 
It!  ^ony  letif  aadite  mbrery  item  ； 
00ft  dum  not  loYe  to  look  on  them?" 

The  American  sorts,  and  paiticularly  the  Black  birch,  start 
into  leaf  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  their  tender  green  is 
agreeable  to  the  eye  at  that  season  ；  while  the  swelling  buds, 
and  young  foliage  in  many  kinds,  give  out  a  delicous,  though 
faint  peifume.  Even  the  blossoms,  which  hang  like  little 
brown  tassels  from  the  drooping  branches,  are  interesting  to 
the  lover  of  nature. 

The  fragrant  birch  above  him  hang 

Her  taaseUi  in  the  aky, 
And  many  a  vernal  bloMom  sprang, 

And  nodded  carelMi  by." 

BftTAHT. 

Nothing  can  well  be  prettier,  seen  from  the  windows  of  the 
drawing-room,  than  a  large  group  of  trees,  whose  depth  and 
distance  is  made  up  by  the  heavy  and  deep  masses  of  the  ash, 
oak,  and  maple,  and  the  portions  nearest  the  eye  or  the 
lawn  terminated  by  a  few  birches,  with  their  sparkling  white 
stems,  and  delicate,  airy  drooping  foliage.  Our  "White  birch, 
being  a  small  tree,  is  very  handsome  in  such  situations,  and 
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offers  the  most  pleasing  variety  to  the  eye,  when  seen  in  c(m- 
nexion  with  other  foliage.  Several  kinds,  as  the  Yellow  and 
the  Black  birches,  ore  really  stately  trees,  and  form  fine  groups 
by  themselves.  Indeed,  most  beautiful  and  varied  masses 
might  be  formed  by  collecting  together  all  the  different  kinds, 
with  their  characteristic  barks,  branches,  and  foliage. 

As  an  additional  recommendation,  many  of  these  trees 
grow  on  the  thinnest  and  most  indifferent  soils,  whether 
moist  or  dry  ；  and  in  cold,  bleak,  and  exposed  situations,  as 
well  as  in  warm  and  sheltered  places. 
We  shall  enumerate  the  different  kinds,  as  follows : ― 
The  Canoe  birch,  Boleau  a  Canot、  oS  the  French  Cana- 
dians, (J?,  papi/racea,)  sometimes  also  called  the  Paper  birch, 
is  according  to  Michaux,  most  common  in  the  forests  of  the 
eastern  states,  north  of  latitude  43。,  and  in  the  Ganadas. 
There  it  attains  its  largest  size,  sometimes  seyenty  feet  in 
height,  and  three  in  diameter.  Its  branches  are  slender, 
flexible,  covered  with  a  shining  brown  bark,  dotted  with 
white  ；  and  on  trees  of  moderate  size,  the  bark  of  the  trunk 
is  of  a  brilliant  white :  it  is  often  used  for  roofing  houses, 
for  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  boxes,  etc.,  besides  its  most 
important  use  for  canoes,  as  already  mentioned.  The  leaves, 
bome  on  petioles  four  or  five  lines  long,  ate  of  a  middling 
size,  oval,  unequally  denticulated,  smooth,  and  of  a  dark 
green  colour. 

The  White  birch,  (JB.  populifolia^)  is  a  tree  of  much 
smaller  size,  generally  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  feet  in 
height :  it  is  found  in  New- York  and  the  other  middle  states, 
as  well  as  at  the  north.  The  trunk,  like  the  foregoing,  is  cov- 
ered with  silvery  baik;  the  branches  are  slender,  and 
generally  drooping  when  the  tree  attains  considerable  size. 
The  leaves  are  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  heart-shaped  at  the 
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base,  very  acumixiate,  and  doubly  and  irregularly  toothed. 
The  petioles  are  slightly  twisted,  and  the  leaves  are  almost 
as  tremulous  as  those  of  the  aspen.  It  is  a  beautiful  small 
tree  for  ornamental  plantations. 

The  common  Black  or  Sweet  birch.  (JS.  lenta.)  This  is 
the  sort  most  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  birch,  and 
is  widely  diffused  over  the  middle  and  southern  states. 
In  colour  and  appeaiance  the  bark  much  resembles  that  of 
the  cherry  tree  ；  on  old  trees,  at  the  close  of  winter,  it  is  fre- 
quently detached  in  transverse  portions,  in  the  form  of  hard 
ligneous  plates,  six.  or  eight  inches  broad.  The  leaves,  for  a 
fortnight  after  their  appearance^  are  covered  with  a  thick  sil- 
very down,  which  disappears  soon  after.  They  are  about  two 
inches  long,  serrate,  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  acuminate  at 
the  summiti  and  of  a  pleasing  tint  and  fine  texture.  The 
wood  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  MichaUx  recommends  its 
introduction  largely  into  the  forests  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  Yellow  biich,  (B.  lutea,)  grows  most  plentifully  in 
Nova  Scotia,  Maine,  and  New-Brunswick,  on  cool,  rich  soils, 
where  it  is  a  tree  of  the  largest  size.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
colour  and  arrangement  of  its  outer  bark,  which  is  of  a  bril- 
liant golden  yellow,  and  is  frequently  seen  divided  into  fine 


The  leaves  are  about  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  two  and  a 
half  broad,  ovate,  acuminate,  and  bordered  with  sharp  and 
iixegular  teeth.  It  is  a  beautifiil  tree,  with  a  trunk  of  nearly 
uniform  diameter,  straight,  and  destitute  of  branches  for  thirty 
or  forty  feet 

The  Red  birch,  {B.  rubra)  belongs  chiefly  to  the  south, 
being  scarcely  ever  seen  north  of  Yirginia.  It  prefers  the 
moist  soil  of  river  banks^  where  it  reaches  a  noble  height 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  cinnamon  or  reddish  colour  of  the 
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outer  bark  on  the  young  trees  ；  when  old,  it  becomes  rough, 
furrowed,  and  greenish.  The  leaves  are  light  green  on  the 
upper  sur&ce,  whitish  beneath,  very  pointed  at  the  end,  and 
terminated  at  the  base  in  an  acute  angle.  The  twigs  are 
long,  flexible,  and  pendulous  ；  and  the  limbs  of  a  brown 
colour,  spotted  with  white. 

The  European  White  birch.  (B.  alba.)  This  species, 
the  common  birch  tree  of  Europe,  is  intermediate  in  appear- 
ance and  qualities,  between  our  Canoe  birch  and  "White  birch. 
The  latter  it  resembles  in  its  foliage,  the  former  in  its  large 
size,  and  the  excellence  of  its  wood.  There  is  a  distinct 
variety  of  this,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  called  the  Weeping 
birch,  ( Far.  pendula,)  which  is  very  rapid  in  its  growth, 
and  highly  graceful  in  its  fonn.  From  the  great  beauty  of 
our  native  species,  this  is  perhaps  the  only  European  sort, 
which  it  is  very  desirable  to  introduce  into  our  collections. 


The  Aldeb  Tree.  Alnus. 

Nat.  Ord.   Betalacee.       Ltn,  8y$L   Moncicia,  Tetrandria. 

The  alder  tree  is  a  native  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  where 
it  grows  to  the  altitude  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet.  Our 
common'-Black  alder,  {A.  glauca,)  and  Hazel-leaved  alder,  {A. 
serrtdcUay)  are  low  shrubs  of  little  value  or  interest.  This, 
however,  is  a  neat  tree,  remarkable  for  its  love  of  moist  situa- 
tions, and  thriving  best  in  places  even  too  wet  for  the  willows  ； 
although  it  will  also  flourish  on  dry  and  elevated  soils.  The 
leaves  are  roundish  in  form,  wavy,  and  serrated  in  their  mar- 
gins, and  dark  green  in  colour.  The  tree  rapidly  forms  an 
agreeable,  pyramidal  head  of  foliage,  when  growing  in  damp 
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situations.  As  it  is  a  foreign  tree,  we  shall  quote  from  Gilpin 
its  chaiacter  in  scenery.  "The  alder,"  says  he,  " loves  a 
low,  moist  soil,  and  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  will 
flourish  in  the  poorest  forest  swamps,  where  nothing  else 
will  grow.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  of  any  of  the 
aquatic  tribe,  except  the  weeping  willow.  He  who  would  see 
the  alder  in  perfection,  must  follow  the  banks  of  the  Mole 
in  survey,  through  the  sweet  vales  of  Dorking  and  Mickle- 
ham,  into  the  groves  of  Esher.  The  Mole,  indeed,  is  far  from 
being  a  beautiful  river  ；  it  is  a  silent  and  sluggish  stream,  but 
what  beauty  it  has,  it  owes  greatly  to  the  alder,  which  every- 
where fringes  its  meadows,  and  in  many  places  fonns  very 
pleasing  scenes.  It  is  always  associated  in  our  minds  with 
river  scenery,  both  of  that  tranquil  description  most  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  the  vales  of  England,  and  with  that  wider 
and  more  stirring  cast  which  is  to  be  found  amidst  the  deep 
glens  and  ravines  of  Scotland  ；  and  nowhere  is  this  tree  found 
in  greater  perfection  than  on  the  wild  banks  of  the  river  Pind- 
hom,  and  its  tributary  streams^  where  scenery  of  the  most 
romantic  description  everywhere  prevails."* 

Although  the  beauty  of  the  alder  is  of  a  secondary  kind, 
it  is  worth  occasional  introduction  into  landscapes  where 
there  is  much  water  to  be  planted  round,  or  low  running 
streams  to  cover  with  foliage.  In  these  damp  places,  like 
the  willow,  it  grows  very  well  from  truncheons  or  large  limbs, 
stuck  in  the  ground,  which  take  root  and  become  trees 
speedily.  There  are  two  principal  varieties,  the  common 
alder,  {A.  glutinosay)  and  the  cut-leaved  alder,  {A.  gltUinosa 
ladniata.)  The  latter  is  much  the  handsomer  tree,  and  is 
also  the  rarest  in  our  nurseries. 

♦  Lauder's  Gilpin,  1.  p. 
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The  Maple  Tree.  Acer. 

NaL  Ord,   Aceraceoe.       Lin.  BysU  Polygamia,  MoncBcia. 

The  great  esteem  in  which  the  maples  axe  held  in  the  mid- 
dle states,  as  ornamental  trees,  although  they  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  every  piece  of  woods  of  any  extent,  is  a  high 
proof  of  their  superior  merits  for  such  purposes.  These  con- 
sist in  the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  the  beauty  of  their  form, 
the  fine  verdure  of  their  foliage,  and  in  some  sorts,  the  ele- 
gance of  their  blossoms.  Among  all  the  species,  both  native 
and  foreign,  we  consider  the  Scarlet-flowering  maple  as  de- 
cidedly the  most  ornamental  species.  In  the  spring,  this  tree 
bursts  out  in  gay  tufts  of  red  blossoms  ；  which  enliven  both 
its  own  branches  and  the  surrounding  scene  long  before 
a  leaf  is  seen  on  other  deciduous  trees,  and  when  the  only 
other  appearances  of  vegetation  are  a  few  catkins  of  some  wil- 
lows or  poplars,  swelling  into  bloom.  At  that  season  of  the 
year,  the  Scarlet  maple  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  tree  of 
our  forests.  Besides  this,  it  grows  well  either  in  the  very  moist 
soil  of  swamps,  or  the  dry  one  of  upland  ridges,  forms  a  fine 
clustering  head  of  foliage,  and  produces  an  ample  and  delight- 
ful shade  ；  while  it  is  also  as  little  infected  by  insects  of  any 
description  as  any  other  tree.  The  latter  advantage,  the 
Sugar  maple  and  our  other  varieties,  equally  possess.  As 
a  handsome  spreading  tree,  perhaps  the  White  maple  de- 
serves most  praise,  its  outline  and  surface  being,  in  many 
cases,  quite  picturesque.  There  is  no  quality,  however,  for 
which  the  American  maples  are  entitled  to  higher  considera- 
tion as  desirable  objects  in  scenery,  than  for  the  exquisite 
beauty  which  their  foliage  assumes  in  autumn,  as  it  fades 
and  gradually  dies  off.   At  the  first  approach  of  cold,  we 
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can  just  perceive  a  bright  yellpw  stealing  over  the  leaves, 
then  a  deeper  golden  tint,  then  a  few  faint  blushes,  until  at 
leng:th  the  whole  mass  of  foliage  becomes  one  blaze  of 
cTUDsm  or  orange. 

IVito  ti»t     mapU  woodf  &cloM 
Like  opening  buda  or  frding  roie, 
Or  varioua  as  thoee  huei,  that  dye 
The  eloudi  that  deck  « imiMt  tky," 

The  contrast  of  colaaring  exhibited  on  many  of  our  fine 
river  shores  in  a  waim  dry  autumn,  is  peiliaps  superior  to 
any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  world :  and  the  leading  and 
most  brilliant  colours,  viz :  orange  and  acarlet,  aie  produced 
by  maples.  Even  in  Europe,  they  aie  highly  valued  for 
this  autumnal  appearance,  so  different  from  that  of  most  of 
the  trees  the  old  world.  Very  beautiful  effects  can  be 
produced  by  planting  llie  Scailet  and  Sogax  maizes  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  the  ash,  which,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  assumes  a  fine  brownish  poiide  ；  of  the  sycamoie, 
which  is  yellow,  and  some  of  the  oaks,  which  remain  green 
for  a  long  time :  if  to  these  we  add  a  few  evergreens,  as  the 
White  pine  and  hemlock,  to  produce  depth,  we  shall  have  a 
kind  of  kaleidiso:^  group,  harmonkms  and  beautiful  as  the 
rainbow. 

When  the  majde  is  planted  to  grow  singly  on  the  lawn,  or 
in  small  groups,  it  should  never  be  trinuned  up  ten  or  twenty 
feet  high,  a  very  common  practice  in  some  places,  as 
this  destroys  half  its  beauty;  but  if  it  be  suffered  to  branch 
out  quite  low  down,  it  will  form  a  very  el^axit  head.  The 
maple  is  wdl  suited  to  scenes  expressive  of  graceful  beauty, 
as  they  unite  to  a  considerable  variation  of  surface,  a  pleas- 
ing softness  and  roundness  of  outline*   In  bold  or  picturesque 
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scenes,  they  can  be  employe^  to  advantage  by  mtermingling 
them  with  the  more  striking  and  majestic  forms  of  the  oak, 
etc.,  where  variety  and  contrast  is  desired*  The  Euiopean 
sycamore,  which  is  also  a  maple,  has  a  coarser  foliage,  and 
more  of  strength  in  its  growth  and  appearance :  it  perhaps 
approaches  nearer  in  general  expression  and  effect  to  the 
plane  tree,  than  to  our  native  maples. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  recommend  this  tree  for  avenues, 
or  for  boidering  the  streets  of  cities,  as  its  general  prevalence 
in  such  places  sufficiently  indicates  its  acknowledged  claims 
for  beauty,  shade,  and  shelter.  It  bears  pmning  re- 
markably well,  and  is  easily  transplanted,  even  when  of 
lai 표 e  size,  from  its  native  woods  or  swamps.  The  finest  trees, 
however,  aie  produced  from  seed. 

The  Sugar  maple,  {Acer  saccharinunij)  is  a  very  abun* 
dant  tree  in  the  northern  states  and  the  Canadas,  where  it 
sometimes  forms  immense  forests^  The  bark  is  white  ；  the 
leaves  four  or  five  inches  bioad,  and  five-lobed  ；  varying, 
however,  in  size  according  to  the  age  of  the  tree.  The  flow- 
ers are  small,  yellowish,  and  suspended  by  slender  drooping 
peduncles.  The  seed  is  oontaiued  in  two  capsules  united  at 
the  base,  and  terminated  in  a  membranous  wing;  they  are 
ripe  in  October.  From  certain  parts  of  the  trunks  of  old 
Sugar  maples,  the  fine  wood  called  hird^s-eye  maple  is  taken, 
which  is  so  highly  prized  by  the  cabinet-makeis  ；  and  the 
sap,  which  flows  in  abundance  fifom  holes  bored  in  the  stem 
of  the  tree  early  in  March,  produces  the  well-known  maple 
sugar.  This  can  be  clarified,  so  as  to  equal  that  of  the  cane 
in  flavour  and  appearance  ；  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  planting  of  maple  orchards,  for  the  production  of  sugar, 
would  be  a  profitable  investment. 
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The  Scarlet-flowering  maple,  {A.  rubrum,)  is  found  chiefly 
on  the  borders  of  riyers,  or  in  swamps  ；  the  latter  place  ap- 
pears best  suited  to  this  tree,  far  it  there  often  attains  a  very 
laige  size :  it  is  frequently  called  the  Soft  maple  or  Swamp 
maple.  The  blossoms  come  out  about  the  middle  of  April, 
while  the  braoches  are  yet  bare  of  leaves,  and  their  numerous 
little  pendulous  stamens  appear  like  small  tufts  of  scarlet  or 
purple  thieads.  The  leaves  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the 
Sugar  maple,  but  aie  rather  smaller,  and  only  three  or  four 
lobed,  glaucous  or  whitish  undemeath,  and  inegularly 
toothed  on  the  margin.  This  tree  may  easily  be  distin- 
guished when  young  from  the  former,  by  the  bark  of  the 
trunk,  which  is  gray,  with  large  whitish  spots.  Its  trunk, 
in  the  choicest  ports,  furnishes  the  beautiful  wood  known  as 
the  curled  maple. 

The  White  or  Silver-leaved  majde.  {A.  eriocarpum.) 
This  species  somewhat  lesembles  the  Scarlet-flowering 
maple,  and  they  are  often  confounded  together  ia  the  east- 
em  and  middle  states,  wheie  it  grows  biit  sparingly.  West 
erf  the  Alleghany  mountains  it  is  seen  in  perfection,  and  is 
well  known  as  the  White  maple.  Its  flowers  aie  very  pale 
in  colour,  and  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  foiegoing 
sorts.  The  leaves  are  divided  into  four  lobes,  and  have  a 
beaatifdl  white  under  smface.  Michauz,  speaking  of  this  tree, 
says :  "  In  no  part  of  the  United  States  is  it  more  multiplied 
than  in  the  western  country,  and  nowhere  is  its  vegetation 
more  luzuiiant  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  There, 
sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  mingled  with  the  willow, 
which  is  found  along  these  waters,  it  contributes  singularly, 
by  its  magnificent  foliage,  to  the  embellishment  of  the  scene. 
The  biilliaut  white  of  the  leaves  beneath,  forms  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  bright  green  above,  and  the  alternate  re- 
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flection  of  the  two  surfaces  in  the  water,  heightening  the 
beauty  of  this  wonderfiil  moring  minor,  aids  in  foiming  an 
enchanting  piStare,  which,  during  my  long  exclusions  in  a 
canoe  in  these  regions  of  solitude  and  silence,  I  contem- 
plated with  unwearied  admiration."*  There,  on  those  fine, 
deep,  alluvial  soils,  it  often  attains  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in 
ciicumferaice. 

As  an  arnamental  variety,  the  Silver-leaved  maple  is  oae 
of  the  most  valuable.  It  is  exceeding  rapid  in  its  growth, 
often  making  shoots  six  feet  Idng  in  a  season,  and  the  silvery 
hue  of  its  foliage,  when  stirred  by  the  wind,  as  well  as  its 
fine,  half  drooping  habit,  render  it  highly  interestiiig  to  the 
planter.  Admirable  specimens  oi  this  species  may  be  seen 
in  the  wide  streets  of  Burlington^  N.  J. 

The  Moose  wood,  or  Striped  maple,  {A  striaium^)  is  a 
small  tree  with  beautifully  striped  bark.  It  is  often  seen  on 
the  mountains  which  border  the  Hudson,  but  abounds  most 
profusely  in  the  north  of  the  continent  Acer  nigrum^  is  the 
Black  sugar  tiee  of  Genesee.  A.  Negundo，、  the  Ash-leaTOd 
maple,  has  handsome  pinnated  foliage  a  light  green  hue  ； 
it  foims  a  pleasing  tree  o£  medium  size.  These  aie  our 
principal  native  species.t 

Among  the  finest  foreign  sorts  is  the  Norway  maple,  (A. 
platanoideSj)  with  leaves  intennediate  ia  appearance  be- 
tween those  of  the  pl^  tiee  and  Sugar  maple*  The  buk 
of  the  tnink  is  brown,  and  rougher  in  appearance  than  oar 
maples,  and  the  tree  ia  more  loose  and  spreading  in  its 
growth  ；  it  also  grows  more  rapidly,  and  strongly  resembleB 
at  a  little  distance,  the  button-wood  in  its  young  state. 
Another  interesting  species  is  the  sycajnore  tree  or  Great  ma- 

*N.AS7lTa,1.814.  t  iV 놓 wMfe^u^oliMi* 

X  AKr.  Dooglaa  has  diiooTered  a  very  inpeib  maple,  vA.  macnphfiium;}  on  tfM 
Colombia  river,  with  very  luge  leayei,  and  fine  fragrant  yellow  bloMni. 
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l>le,  {A.  p^eudo^hitanus.)  The  latter  also  considerably  re- 
sembles the  idane  ；  but  the  leaves,  like  those  of  the  common 
mai^e,  are  smoother.  They  are  five-lobed,  acute  in  the  divi- 
sions, and  are  placed  on  much  longer  petioles  than  those  €i 
meet  of  the  species.  The  flowers,  strung  in  clusters  like 
those  of  the  commcm  cnnant^  are  greenish  in  colour.  It  is 
much  esteemed  as  a  shade-tree  in  Scotland,  and  some  parts 
of  the  Ccmtment,  and  grows  with  TigouTy  producing  a  large 
head,  and  widely  spreading  branches. 


The  Locust  Tree.  Spbinia. 

NaL  OnL  LeifominoMe.    Lin.  SytL  Diadelphia,  Deeandruu 

This  is  a  well-known  American  tree,  found  growing  wild 
in  all  of  the  states  west  of  the  Delaware  River.  It  is  a  tree 
of  secondary  size,  attaining  generally  the  height  of  forty  or 
fifty  feet.  The  learas  are  pinnated,  blnii 한 -gieen  in  colour, 
and  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  branches.  The  white  blos- 
soms appear  in  June,  and  are  highly  fmgrant  and  beaatifdl  ； 
and  from  them  the  Paris  perfumers  distil  an  extrait  which 
greatly  resembles  orange^flower  water,  and  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes. 

As  an  omamental  tiee,  we  do  not  esteem  the  locust  highly. 
The  objections  to  it  axe,  1st,  its  meagreness  and  lightness  of 
foliage,  producing  but  little  shade  ；  secondly,  the  extreme 
britdeness  of  its  branches,  which  aie  liable  to  be  broken  and 
disfigtnred  by  every  gale  of  wind  ；  and  lastly,  the  abundance 
of  suckers  which  it  produces.  Notwithstanding  these  defects, 
M(re  would  not  entirely  banish  the  locust  from  our  pleasure- 
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grounds  ；  for  its  light  foliage  of  a  fresh  and  pleasing  green 
may  often  be  used  to  advantage  in  producing  a  variety  with 
other  trees  ；  and  its  very  fragrant  blossoms  aie  beautiful, 
when,  in  the  beginning  of  summer  they  hang  in  loose  pen- 
dulous clusters  from  among  its  light  foliage.  These  will 
always  speak  sufficiently  in  its  fkvour  to  cause  it  to  be 
planted  more  or  less,  where  a  variety  of  trees  is  desiied.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembeied  that  the  foliage  comes  out 
at  a  late  period  in  spring,  and  falls  early  in  autumn,  which 
we  consider  objections  to  any  tree  that  is  to  be  planted  in 
the  close  vicinity  of  the  mansion.  It  is  valuable  for  its 
extremely  rapid  growth  when  young  ；  as  during  the  fiiist 
ten  or  fifteen  years  of  its  life,  it  exceeds  in  thrifty  shoots 
almost  all  other  forest  tiees :  but  it  is  comparatively  short- 
lived, and  in  twenty  years  time,  many  other  trees  would 
completely  overtop  and  outstrip  it.  It  is  easily  propagated 
by  seed,  which  is  by  far  the  best  mode  of  raising  it,  and  it 
prefers  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam.* 

As  a  timber  tree  of  the  very  first  class,  the  locust  has  but 
few  rivals.  It  is  found  to  be  stronger  and  more  durable  than 
the  best  oak  or  Red  cedar  ；  while  it  is  lighter,  and  equally 
durable  with  the  Live  oak  of  the  south.  Its  excellency  for 
ship-building  is  therefore  unsurpassed  ；  and  as  much  of  the 
timber  as  can  be  procuied  of  sufficient  size,  commands  a 
high  price  for  that  purpose.   Great  use  is  also  made  of  it  in 

•Ther*  is  a  graat  difference  in  the  growth  of  tfaii  tree.  In  cold  or  indifferent 
■oila,  it  presents  a  rough  and  nigged  aipect  ；  bat  in  deep,  warm,  aandy  «>11*,  it 
becomes  quite  another  tree  in  appearance.  The  highest  specimeiui  we  have  ever 
ieen,  are  now  growing  in  inch  foil  on  the  estate  of  J.  P.  Derwint,  Eaq.  at  FiahkiU 
landing,  <m  the  buiki  of  the  Hiidion,  New-York.  Some  tp%&mmM  there,  maa- 
rare  90  feet,  which  is  higher  than  JMSchaaz  saw  on  the  deep  alluYiali  in  Kentucky, 
where  they  are  nativei.  The  finest  aangle  tree  is  one  iit«n<ting  in  front  of  the 
maDBion  at  CHoniioat,  on  the  Hudion,  which  ii  fimr  feet  in  diametw. 
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tnmnels,  (the  wooden  pins  which  fasten  the  side  planks  to  the 
ship  frame,)  and  it  is  now  extensively  substituted  for  the  iron 
ones  fonnerly  used  for  that  purpose,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  wood  is  now  even  exported  to  England  for  this 
purpose.  For  posts  it  is  more  durable  than  the  Red  cedar, 
and  is  therefore  in  high  estimation  for  fencing.  In  France, 
where  the  tree  was  introduced  by  Jean  Robin,  herbalist  to 
Henri  IV.,  (whence  the  name  Sobinia,)  it  is  much  cultivated 
for  the  poles  used  in  supporting  the  grapes  in  vineyards. 
It  has  the  remarkable  property,  says  Michaux,  of  beginning 
from  the  third  year  to  convert  its  sap  into  perfect  wood  ； 
which  is  not  done  by  the  elm,  oak,  beech  or  chestnut,  until 
after  the  tenth  or  fifteenth  year.  Hence  excellent  and  dura- 
ble timber  can  be  obtained  from  this  tree,  in  a  shorter  period 
than  from  any  other.* 

The  locust  can  be  cultivated  to  advantage  as  a  timber  tree, 
only  upon  deep,  mellow,  and  rather  rich,  sandy  soils;  there, 

*Cobbett,  who,  en  panttnt,  though  a  moit  remarkEble  man,  wm  as  great  a  qnack 
in  geideniiig  aa  the  fenunu  pQl-deslen  now  an  in  medicine,  carried  over  from 
this  country  when  hA  returned  to  England,  a  great  quantity  of  aeed»  of  the  lo- 
cut,  which  he  reared  and  lold  in  immense  quantitiei.  In  his  "Woodlands," 
which  appeared  about  that  time,  he  prabed  its  value  and  utility  in  the  most  ex- 
aggerated teimi,  affinning  "  that  no  man  in  America  mil  pretend  to  iay  he  ever 
nw  a  bit  of  it  in  a  decayed  itate."  And  that  "  its  wood  is  abtobudy  indegtructibie 
%  ike  pawen  of  earikj  air,  and  water.'*  "  The  time  will  come,"  he  oontmnes,  "  and 
it  wfl]  not  be  very  diftant,  when  the  locust  tree  will  be  more  common  in  England 
ttttn  the  oak  ；  when  a  man  would  be  thought  mad  if  he  used  anything  but  lo- 
coit  in  the  oonatrnotion  of  nlLi,  poitf,  gatM,  jouti,  feet  for  rick  stand*,  itocki  and 
axletroet  for  whBelB,  bop-polec,  palet,  or  for  anything  where  there  ii  liability  to 
TOL  Thia  time  will  not  be  dktaat,  seeing  that  the  lociut  tree  grows  so  fast. 
The  next  race  of  children  bat  one,  that  u  to  ny,  thoM,  who  will  bo  bom  60  yean 
banc*,  will  think  the  locust  trees  hare  always  been  the  moat  numeroiu  trees  in 
Knghmd  ；  and  wme  eurkma  writer  of  a  century  or  two  hence  will  tell  hit  read- 
m，  that  WQodarfiil  as  it  may  aeem,  *  the.  loeuit  waa  hardly  known  in  England 
intil  aboitt  the  year  1883,  when  the  natkm  waa  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  it  by 
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its  growth  is  wonderfully  vigorous,  and  an  immense  number 
may  be  grown  upon  a  small  area  of  ground.  In  clayey, 
heavy,  or  strong  loamy  soils,  the  tree  never  attains  much 
size,  and  is  extremely  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  borer, 
which  renders  its  wood  in  a  great  meastue  valueless.  la 
particularly  favourable  situations,  its  culture  may  be  made 
extremely  profitable* 

There  are  but  two  distinct  species  of  locust  which  attain 
the  size  of  trees  in  this  country,  viz :  the  Yellow  locust,  (JZ. 
pseud-ac€Lcia,)  so  called  from  the  colour  of  its  wood  ；  and  the 
Honey  locust,  (JR.  viseostij)  a  smaller  tiee,  with  reddish  flow- 
ers, and  blanches  covered  with  a  viscid  honey-like  gum. 
Some  pretty  varieties  of  the  former  have  been  originated  in 
gardens  abroad,  among  which  the  Parasol  lociist,  (  Far.  um- 
bractUifera^)  is  decidedly  the  most  interesting.  We  recollect 
some  handsome  specimens  which  were  imported  by  the  late 
M.  Parmentier,  and  grew  in  his  garden  at  Brooklyn,  Long 
Island,  They  were  remarkable  for  their  unique,  rounded, 
umbreilarlike  heads,  when  grafted  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  on 
the  common  locust. 

William  Cobbett.*  What  he  will  ny  of  me  besides,  I  do  not  know  ；  but  I  know 
he  will  aay  thii  of  me.  I  enter  this  upon  account,  therefore,  knowing  that  I  am 
writing  for  centmiei  to  come."  ！  ！  For  a  fuller  account  of  hii  locast  freniy,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  very  complete  article  od  Robinia,  in  that  magnificent 
work,  the  "  Arboretum  BritaimicunL" 

•  There  if  a  well  known  instance  of  the  profit  of  this  tree,  wUch  we  perceive 
has  found  iti  way  into  the  memoirs  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Parii.  A 
fanner  on  Long  Iiland,  aome  sixty  yean  ago,  on  fhe  year  of  hif  marriage,  planted 
fourteen  acrea  of  his  faim  with  the  Yellow  locust.  When  hii  eldest  wn  married 
at  twenty-two^  he  cat  twelve  hundred  doUan  worth  of  timber  from  the  field,  a* 
a  marriage  portion,  which  he  gave  his  eon  to  buy  a  settlement  in  Lancaiter 
County,  PenofylvaDia,  then  ooniidered  a  part  of  the  "  wettem  country."  Three 
years  after,  the  locuBt  grove  yielded  aa  much  for  a  daughter  ；  and  in  tfiit  wmy 
his  whole  ftmily  were  provided  for;  u  the  rapidity  with  which  the  young  radLen 
grew  up,  ftilly  repaired  the  breachei  made  in  the  founeen  acres. 
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There  are  two  pretty  distinct  varieties  of  the  common 

Yellow  locust,  cultivated  on  the  Hudson.  That  most  fre- 
quently seen  is  the  WhUe  variety,  which  forms  a  tall  and 

narrow  head  ；  the  other  is  the  Black  locust,  with  a  broad, 

and  more  spreading  head,  and  larger  trunk  ；  the  latter  may 

be  seen  in  fine  condition  at  Clermont   It  is  a  much  finer 

ornamental  tree,  and  appears  less  liable  to  the  borer  than  the 

White  variety. 


The  Three-thornrd  Acacia  Tree.  Oleditschia. 
NaL  Ord.  LegnnunoMB.        lAn,  8ysU  Polygamia,  Dioecia. 

This  tree  is  often  called  the  Three-thomed  locust,  from 
some  resemblance  to  the  latter  tree.  Its  delicate,  doubly  pin- 
nate leaves,  however,  are  much  more  like  those  of  the  Aca- 
cias, a  family  of  plants  not  hardy  enough  to  bear  our  climate. 
It  is  a  much  finer  tree  in  appearance  than  the  common  locust, 
although  the  flowers  are  greenish  and  inconspicuous,  instead 
of  possessing  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  latter.  There 
is,  however,  a  peculiar  elegance  about  its  light  green  and 
beautiful  foliage,  which  wafts  so  gracefully  in  the  summer 
breezQ,  and  folds  up  on  the  slightest  shower,  that  it  stands  far 
above  that  tree  in  our  estimation,  for  the  embellishment  of 
scenery.  The  branches  spread  out  rather  horizontally,  in 
a  fine,  broad,  and  lofty  head :  there  are  none  of  the  dead 
and  unsightly  branches  so  common  on  the  locust  ；  and  the 
light  feathery  foliage,  lit  up  in  the  sunshine,  has  an  airy 
and  transparent  look,  rarely  seen  in  so  large  a  tree,  which 
sometimes  produces  very  happy  effects  in  composition  with 
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Other  trees.  The  bark  is  of  a  pleasing  brown  smooth  in 
surfi9u:e  ；  the  branches  are  studded  over  with  curious,  long, 
triply-pointed  thorns,  which  also  often  jut  out  in  clusters,  in 
every  direction  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  to  the  length  of 
four  or  five  inches,  giving  it  a  most  singular  and  forbidding 
look.  In  winter,  these  and  the  long  seed-pods,  five  or  six 
inches  in  length,  which  hang  upon  the  boughs  at  that  season, 
give  the  whole  tree  a  very  distinct  character.  These  pods 
contain  a  sweetish  substance,  somewhat  resembling  honey  ； 
whence  the  tree  has  in  some  places  obtained  the  name  of 
Honey  locust,  which  properly  belongs  to  Robinia  viscosa. 

Another  recommendation  €i  this  tree,  is  the  variety  of  pic- 
turesque shapes  which  it  assumes  in  growing  up  ；  sometimes 
forming  a  tall  pyramidal  head  of  60  or  60  feet,  sometimes  a 
low  horizontally  branched  tree,  and  at  others  it  expands  into  a 
wide  irregular  head,  quite  flattened  at  the  summit.  It  does 
not  produce  suckers  like  the  locust,  and  may  therefore  be  in-' 
troduced  into  any  part  of  the  grounds.  When  but  a  limited 
extent  is  devoted  to  a  lawn  or  garden,  this  tree  should  be 
among  the  first  to  obtain  a  place  ；  as  one  or  two  Three- 
thomed  Acacias,  mingled  with  other  larger  and  heavier  foli- 
age, will  at  once  produce  a  charming  variety. 

The  Three-thorned  Acacia  has  been  strongly  recommended 
for  hedges.  It  is  too  liable  to  become  thin  at  the  bottom,  to 
serve  well  for  an  outer  enclosure,  but  if  kept  well  trimmed^ 
it  forms  a  capital  farm  fence  and  protection  against  the  larger 
animals,  growing  up  in  much  less  time  than  the  hawthorn. 
Like  the  locust,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  expanding  its  fo- 
liage late  in  the  spring.  In  the  strong  rich  soils,  which  it 
prefers,  it  grows  very  vigorously,  and  is  easily  propagated 
from  seeds. 

The  Three- thomed  Acacia,  (<?,  triacanthos,)  is  the  prin- 
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cipal  species,  and  is  indigenous  to  the  states  west  of  the 
Alleghanies.  O.  monosperma  is  another  kind,  which  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  Three^thdmed,  except  in 
having  one-seeded  pods.  The  seedlings  nosed  from  G.  trir 
acanthosj  are  ofien  mtirely  destitute  of  thorns. 

There  is  a  fine  species  called  the  Chinese,  (C?.  horrida ᅀ 
with  larger  and  finer  foliage,  and  immense  triple  thorns,  which 
is  interesting  from  its  great  singularity.  A  tree  of  this  kind 
which  we  imported,  has  stood  our  ooldest  winters  perfectly 
uninjured,  and  promises  to  be  beautiful  and  very  hardy. 
Some  noble  specimens  of  the  common  Three-thomed  Acacia, 
may  be  seen  upon  the  lawn  at  Hyde  Park,  the  fine  seat  of 
the  late  Dr.  Hosack. 


The  JtJDAS  Tree,  Cercis. 

Not.  Ord.  LegaminoMB.      Lin,  8ytL  Decandm,  Monogynia. 

A  handsome  low  tree,  about  20  feet  in  heigtit,  which  is 
found  scattered  sparsely  through  warm  sheltered  valleys, 
along  the  Hudson  and  other  rivers  of  the  northern  sections  of 
the  United  States,  but  most  abundantly  on  the  Ohio.  It  is 
yaluable  as  an  ornamental  tree,  no  less  on  account  of  its 
exceedingly  neat  foliage,  which  is  exactly  heart-shaped,  or 
coidiform,  and  of  a  pleasing  gieen  tint,  than  for  its  pretty 
pink  blossoms.  These,  which  aie  pea*shaped,  are  produced 
in  little  clusters  close  to  the  branches,  often  in  great  pro- 
fusion, early  in  the  spring,  before  the  leaves  have  expanded. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  limbs  at  that  period,  it  has  in 
some  places  obtained  the  name  of  Red-bud.   It  is  then  one 
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of  the  most  ornamental  of  trees,  and,  in  company  with  the 
Dog-wood,  serves  greatly  to  enliven  the  scene,  and  herald 
the  advent  of  the  floral  season.  These  blossoms,  according 
to  Loudon,  {EncycL  of  Plants,)  haying  an  agreeable  poign- 
ancy, axe  frequently  eaten  in  salads  abroad,  and  pickled  by 
the  French  families  in  Canada.  The  name  of  Judas  tree 
appears  to  have  been  whimsically  bestowed  by  Gerard,  an 
old  English  gardener,  who  described  it  in  1696，  and  relates 
that  "  this  is  the  tree  whereon  Judas  did  hange  himselfe  ； 
and  not  upon  the  elder  tree,  as  it  is  said." 

There  are  two  species  in  common  cultivation  ；  the  Ameri- 
can, (C.  Canadensis,)  and  the  European,  (C  Siliquizstrum.) 
The  latter  much  resembles  our  native  tree.  The  flowers, 
however,  are  deeper  in  colour  ；  the  leaves  darker,  and  less 
pointed  at  the  extremity.  It  also  produces  blossoms  rather 
more  profusely  than  the  American  tree.  Both  species  aie 
highly  worthy  of  a  plaee  in  the  garden,  or  near  the  house, 
where  their  pleasing  vernal  inflorescence  may  be  observed. 


The  Chestnut  Tree.  Castanea. 

Nat,  Ord,  Corylacee.        Lin.  SysL   Momsciaf  Polyandria. 

The  chestnut,  for  its  qualities  in  Landscape  Gardening, 
ranks  with  that  king  of  the  forest,  the  oak.  like  that  tree, 
it  attains  an  enormous  size,  and  its  longevity  in  some  cases 
is  almost  equally  remarkable.  Its  fine  massy  foliage,  and 
sweet  nuts,  have  rendered  it  a  favourite  tree  since  a  very  re- 
mote period.  Among  the  ancients,  the  latter  were  a  com- 
mon article  of  food. 
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— •*  Sunt  Dobii  nitk  pona 
CagUmea  moUes,  et  praaai  oopia  lacds.', 

ViKG.  ECL.  1. 

They  appear  to  have  been  in  general  use,  both  in  a  raw  and 
cooked  state.  In  times  of  scarcity,  they  probably  supplied 
in  some  measure  the  place  of  bread-stuffs,  and  were  thence 
highly  valued : 

*，  Ai  for  th6  thiiM  three  angled  beeoh  nut  thell, 
Or  C1i6ttniit*t  aimed  hnake  and  hid  kemell, 
No  squire  dnnt  touch,  the  law  would  not  afford, 
Kept  for  the  court,  tad  for  the  kiDg'i  own  board." 

Bp.  HaO,  Sal.  B,  UI.  1. 

Even  to  this  day,  in  those  ports  of  Prance  and  Italy  near- 
est the  great  chestnut  forests  of  the  Appenines,  these  nuts 
foim  a  large  portion  of  the  food  which  sustains  the  peasantry, 
where  grain  is  but  little  cultivated,  and  potatoes  almost  un- 
known. There  a  sweet  and  highly  nutritious  flour  is  pre- 
pared from  them,  which  makes  a  delicious  bread.  Large 
quantities  of  the  fruit  are  theiefbre  annually  collected  in  those 
countries,  and  dried  and  stored  away  for  the  winter's  con- 
sumption. Old  Evelyn  says,  "  the  bread  of  the  flour  is  ex- 
ceedingly nutritive :  it  is  a  robust  food,  and  makes  women 
wdl  complexioned,  as  I  have  read  in  a  good  author.  They 
also  make  fritteis  of  chestnut  flour,  which  they  wet  with 
Tose-water,  and  sprinkle  with  grated  parmigans,  and  so  fry 
them  in  fresh  butter  fof  a  delicate."  The  fruit  of  the  chest- 
nut abounds  in  saccharine  matter  ；  and  we  learn  from  a 
French  periodical,  that  experiments  have  been  made,  by 
which  it  is  ascertained  that  the  kernel  yields  nearly  sixteen 
per  cent  of  good  sugar. 

As  a  timber  tree,  this  is  greatly  inferior  to  th^  oak,  being 
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looser  grained,  and  more  liable  to  decay  ；  and  the  Ammcan 
wood  is  more  open  to  this  objection  than  that  produced  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is,  however,  in  general 
use  among  us,  for  posts  and  rails  in  fencing  ；  and  when  the 
former  are  charred,  they  are  found  to  be  quite  durable. 

The  finest  natural  situations  for  this  tree,  appear  to  be  the 
mountainous  slopes  of  mild  climates,  where  it  attains  the 
greatest  possible  perfection.  MichaiiY  informs  us,  that  the 
most  superb  and  lofty  chestnuts  in  America  are  to  be  found 
in  such  situations,  in  the  forests  of  the  Gaiolinas.  Abroad, 
every  one  will  call  to  mind  the  far-famed  chestnuts  of  Mount 
Etna,  of  wonderful  age  and  extraordinary  size.  The  great 
chestnut  there,  has  excited  the  surprise  of  numerous  travelleis  ； 
at  present,  however,  it  appears  to  be  scarcely  more  than 
a  mere  shell,  the  wreck  of  former  greataess.  When  visited 
by  M.  Houel,  {Arboretum  Brit.)  it  was  in  a  state  of  decay, 


quite  hollow.  A  house  was  erected  in  the  interior,  and 
some  country  people  resided  iu  it,  with  an  oven,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country,  they  dried  chestnuts, 
filberts,  and  other  fruits,  which  they  wished  to  preserve  for 
winter  use  ；  using  as  fuel,  when  they  could  find  no  other, 
pieces  cut  with  a  hatchet  from  the  interior  of  the  tree.  In 
Brydone's  time,  in  1770  this  tree  measured  two  hundred 
and  four  feet  in  circumference.  He  says  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  five  distinct  trees  ；  but  he  was  assur^  that  the  space 
was  once  filled  with  solid  timber,  and  there  was  no  bark 
on  the  inside.  This  circumstance  of  an  old  trunk,  hollow  in 
the  interior,  becoming  separated  so  as  to  have  the  appearance 
of  being  the  remains  of  several  distinct  trees,  is  frequently 
met  with  in  the  case  of  very  old  mulberry  trees  in  Great 
Britain,  and  olive  trees  in  Italy.   Kircher,  about  a  century 
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before  Brydone,  affirms  that  an  entire  flock  of  sheep  might 
be  enclosed  within  the  Etna  chestnut,  as  in  a  fdd.*  (Ar- 
doreHifn  Brit.  p.  1988.) 

In  considering  the  chestnut  as  highly  edapted  to  ornament 
the  grounds  of  extensive  country  residences,  much  that  we 
have  already  said  of  the  oak  will  apply  to  this  tree.  When 
young,  its  smooth  stem,  clear  and  bright  foliage,  and  lively 


low  blossoms,  which  project  beyond  the  mass  of  leaves,  ren- 
der it  a  graceful  and  beautiful  tree.  It  has  long  been  a 
favourite  -with  tfie  poets  for  its  gmtefnl  shade  ；  and  aa  the 
roots  ran  deep,  the  soil  beneath  it  is  sufficiently  rich  and 
sheltered  to  afford  an  asylum  for  the  minutest  beauties  of 
the  woods.   Tennyson  sweetly  says : ~ 

"ThaUlopo  bMMtfa      diMtintt  tall 
1m  wooed  ^th  cbotceft  breaths  of  ajr, 
Methinkf  that  I  ooold  tall  yoa  all 
The  oowfUps  and  the  king  cnpi  thm." 

When  old,  its  huge  trunk,  wide^spread  tranches,  lofty  head, 
and  irregular  outline,  all  contribute  to  render  it  a  picturesque 
tree  of  the  very  first  class.  In  that  state,  when  standing 
alone,  with  free  room  to  develope  itself  on  every  side,  like 

♦  Qm  of  thft  mon  eelebnted  Chestmit  met  on  reoofd,  if  &at  oalled  the  Tort- 
iroith  ChMttraty  in  England.  la  1T7S,  Lrad  l>acM»  the  owMr,  iMd  a  porlnit  of  it 
taken,  whioh  was  acoompaiiied  by  th«  following  detcriptipn  ：  "  The  east  view 
of  the  ancient  Chestnut  trae  at  Tortworth,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  which 
moaMTM  nineteen  yardi  in  drcmnferance,  and  b  m«ntioDed  by  Sir  Robert  Aikina 
in  hi«  hiiCory  of  tbat  ooanty,  m  a,  ftmoot  tne  in  King  Joim*i  reign:  and  by  Kr. 
Evelyn  in  hit  Sylva,  to  have  been  lo  remaikable  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
1135,  u  then  to  be  called  the  grwtt  Cheitnat  of  Tortwoith  ；  from  which,  it  may 
rrannably  be  prMomed  to  haye  be«n  itaading  before  the  conqneit,  1066."  TTili 

tTM  b  rtOi  ItHM&Df  • 
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the  oak,  it  gives  a  character  of  dignity,  majesty  and  grandeur, 
to  the  scene,  beyond  the  power  of  most  trees  to  confer.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  fkvouiite  tree  of  Salvator  Rosa,  and  one 
which  was  most  frequently  introduced  with  a  singularly 
happy  effect  into  his  wild  and  picturesque  compositions,  was 
the  chestnut  ；  sometimes  a  massy  and  bold  group  of  its 
verdure,  but  oftener  an  old  and  storm-rifted  giant,  half  leaf- 
less, or  a  barren  trunk  coated  with  a  rich  verdure  of  mosses 
and  lichens. 

The  chestnut  in  maturity,  like  the  oak,  has  a  great  variety 
of  outline ;  and  no  tiees  aie  better  fitted  than  these  for  the 
formation  of  grand  groups,  heavy  masses,  or  wide  outlines 
of  foliage.  A  higher  kind  of  beauty,  less  tame,  and  possess- 
ing more  permanent  interest  to  the  picturesque  eye,  can  be 
formed  of  these  two  genera  of  trees  when  disposed  in  grand 
masses,  than  with  any  other  foiest  trees  of  temperate  cli- 
mates ；  porhaps  we  may  say  of  any  climate. 

There  is  so  little  difference  in  the  common  Sweet  chestnut 
(Castanea  vesca,)  of  both  hemispheres,  that  they  are  gene- 
rally considered  the  same  species.  Varieties  have  been 
produced  in  Europe,  which  far  surpass  our  common  chest- 
nuts of  the  woods,  in  size,  though  not  in  delicacy,  and  rich- 
ness of  flavour.  Those  cultivated  for  the  table  in  France, 
are  known  by  the  name  of  marrons.  These  improved 
sorts  of  the  Spanish  chestnut,  bear  fruit  nearly  as  large  as 
that  of  the  Horse-chestnut,  inferior  iu  sweetness,  when  raw, 
to  our  wild  species,  but  delicious  when  roasted.  The  Span- 
ish chestnut  thrives  well,  and  forms  a  large  tiee,  aouth  of 
the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  but  is  rather  tender  north  of 
this  neighborhood.  A  tree  in  the  grounds  at  Presque  Isle, 
the  seat  of  William  Denning,  Esq.,  Dutchess  Co.,  is  now 
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40  feet  high.  They  may  be  procured  from  the  nurseries, 
and  we  can  hardly  lecommend  to  our  planters  more  accept- 
able additions  to  our  nut  bearing  forest  trees. 

The  Chinquapin  or  Dwarf  chestnut,  {C.pumUa,)  is  a  cu- 
rious low  bush,  from  four  to  six  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
nearly  the  size  of  the  ordinaiy  chestnut,  or  rather  smaller, 
and  the  fruit  about  two-thirds  as  large.  It  is  indigenous  to 
all  the  states  south  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  often  found  in 
great  abundance.  It  is  a  curious  little  tree,  or  more  properly 
a  shmb,  and  merits  a  place  in  the  garden :  or  it  may  be 
advantageously  planted  for  underwood  in  a  group  of  large 
trees. 

As  the  chestnut,  like  the  oak,  forms  strong  tap-roots,  it  is 
removed  with  some  difficulty.  The  finest  trees  are  produced 
from  the  nut,  and  their  growth  is  much  more  rapid  when 
young,  than  that  of  the  transplanted  tree.  It  prefers  a  deep 
sandy  loam,  rather  moist  than  dry  ；  and  will  not,  like  many 
forest  trees,  accommodate  itself  to  wet  and  low  situations. 


The  Osage  Orange  Tree.  Madura. 
NaL  (Ml  Urticaces  Ltn.  SysL   DicBcia,  Tetrandria. 

This  interesting  tree  is  found  growing  wild  on  the  Arkan- 
sas River,  and  other  western  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
south  of  St.  Louis,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Nuttall,  it  attains 
the  height  of  60  or  60  feet.  The  branches  are  rather  light- 
coloured,  and  armed  with  spines,  (produced  at  every  joint,) 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  The  leaves  are  long,  ovate 
and  acuminate,  or  pointed  at  the  extiemity  ；  they  are  deep 
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green,  and  more  glossy  and  bright  than  those  of  the  orange. 
The  blossoms  are  greenish  ；  and  the  fruit  is  about  the  shape 
and  size  of  a  large  orange,  but  the  surface  much  rougher  than 
that  fruit.  In  the  south,  we  are  told,  it  assumes  a  deep  yel- 
low colour,  and,  at  a  short  distance,  strikingly  resembles  the 
common  orange :  the  specimens  of  fruit  which  we  have  seen 
growing  in  Philadelphia,  did  not  assume  that  fine  colour  ； 
but  the  appearance  of  the  tree  laden  with  it,  is  not  unlike 
that  of  a  large  orange  tree.  It  was  first  transplanted  into 
our  gardens  from  a  village  of  the  Osage  tribe  of  Indians, 
whence  the  common  name  of  Osage  orange.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  tree  was  one  of  the  favourable  results  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke's  Expedition.  It  was  named  by  the  min  honour 
of  the  late  Wm.  Macluie,  Esq.  President  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

The  wood  is  fine  grained,  yellow  in  colour,  and  takes  a 
brilliant  polish.  It  is  also  very  strong  and  elastic,  and  on 
this  account  the  Indians,  of  the  wide  district  to  which  this 
tree  is  indigenous,  employ  it  extensively  for  bows,  greatly 
preferring  it  to  any  other  timber.  Hence  its  common  name, 
among  the  white  inhabitants,  is  Bodac,  a  corruption  of  the 
term  beds  (Tare,  (bow-wood,)  of  the  French  settlers.  A  fine 
yellow  dye  is  extracted  from  the  wood,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Fustic. 

As  the  Osage  orange  belongs  to  the  monoecious  class  of 
plants,  it  does  not  perfect  its  fruit,  unless  both  the  male 
and  female  trees  are  growing  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
Many  have  believed  the  fruit  to  be  eatable,  both  from  its  fine 
appearance,  and  from  its  affinity  with,  and  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  bread-fruit  ；  but  all  attempts  to  render  it  pleasant, 
either  cooked  or  in  a  raw  state,  have  hitherto  failed :  it  is 
therefore  probably  inedible,  though  not  injurious.  Perhaps 
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when  fully  ripened,  some  mode  of  preparing  it  by  baking  or 
otherwise,  may  render  it  palatable. 

As  an  omameutal  tree,  the  Osage  orange  is  rather  too 
loose  in  the  disposition  of  its  wide-spreading  branches,  to  be 
called  beautiful  in  its  form.  But  the  bright  glossy  hue  of  its 
foliage,  and  especially  the  unique  appearance  of  a  good 
sized  tree  when  covered  with  the  large  orange-like  fruit,  ren- 
der it  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  native  trees  ；  while 
it  has  the  same  charm  of  rarity  as  an  exotic,  since  it  was  in- 
troduced from  the  far  west,  and  is  yet  but  little  planted  in 
the  United  States.  On  a  small  lawn,  where  but  few  trees 
are  needed,  and  where  it  is  desirable  that  the  species  em- 
ployed, should  all  be  as  distinct  as  possible,  to  give  the  whole 
as  much  variety  as  can  be  obtained  in  a  limited  space,  such 
trees  should  be  selected  as  will  not  only  be  ornamental,  but 
combine  some  other  charm,  association,  or  interest.  Among 
such  trees,  we  would  by  all  means  give  the  Osage  orange  a 
foremost  place.  It  has  the  additional  lecommendation  of 
being  a  fine  shade  tree,  and  of  producing  an  excellent  and 
durable  wood. 

The  stout  growth  and  strong  thorns  of  this  tree,  have  been 
thought  indicative  of  its  usefulness  for  the  making  of  hedges  ； 
a  method  of  fencing,  which  sooner  or  later  must  be  adopted  in 
many  parts  of  this  country :  and  from  the  experiments  which 
we  have  seen  made  with  plants  of  the  Osage  orange,  we 
think  it  likely  to  answer  a  very  valuable  purpose  ；  especially 
in  the  middle  and  southern  states.  The.  Messrs.  Landieths 
of  Philadelphia,  have  lately  offered  many  thousands  of  them 
to  the  public,  at  a  low  rate,  and  we  hope  to  see  the  matter 
fairly  tested  in  various  parts  of  the  Union. 

A  rich  deep  loam  is  the  soil  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
this  tree  ；  and  as  it  is  rather  tender  when  young,  (though 
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quite  hardy  when  it  attains  considerable  size,)  it  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  planted  in  a  rather  sheltered  situation.  A 
dry  soil  is  preferable,  if  it  must  be  placed  in  a  cold  aspect,  as 
all  plants  not  perfectly  hardy  are  much  injured  by  the  late 
growth,  caused  by  an  excess  of  moisture  and  consequent 
immature  state  of  the  wood,  which  is  unable  to  resist  the 
effects  of  a  severe  winter. 


The  Mulberry  Tree.  Moras. 
NaL  Ord,  Urticacee.       Lin.  SysL  Mon(Bcia»  Tetrandrit. 

The  three  principal  species  of  the  Mulberry,  are  the  common 
Red  American,  the  European  Black,  and  the  White  mul- 
berries. None  of  them  are  truly  handsome  in  scenery  ；  and 
the  two  latter  are  generally  low  spreading  trees,  valued  en- 
tirely for  the  excellency  of  the  fniit,  or  the  suitableness  of 
the  foliage  for  feeding  silk  worms.  Our  common  mulberry, 
however,  in  free,  open  situations,  forms  a  large  wide-spreading, 
horizontally  branched,  and  not  inelegant  tree :  the  rough, 
heart-shaped  leaves  with  which  it  is  thickly  clothed,  afford 
a  deep  shade  ；  and  it  groups  well  with  the  lime,  the  catalpa, 
and  many  other  round-headed  trees.  We  consider  it^  there- 
fore, duly  entitled  to  a  place  in  all  extensive  plantations  ； 
while  the  pleasant  flavour  of  its  slightly  acid,  dark  red  firuit, 
will  recommend  it  to  those  who  wish  to  add  to  the  delicacies 
of  the  dessert.  The  timber  of  our  wild  mulberry  tree  is  of 
the  very  first  quality  ；  when  fully  seasoned,  it  takes  a  dull 
lemon-coloured  hue,  and  is  scarcely  less  durable  than  the 
locust  or  Live  oak.   Like  those  trees,  it  is  much  valued  by 
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ship-builders  ；  and  at  Philadeljdiia  and  BaltimoTe  it  com- 
mands a  high  price,  for  the  frame-work,  knees,  floor-timbers, 
and  tnmnels  of  vessels.  The  Red  mulberry  is  much  slower 
in  its  growth  than  the  locust  ；  but  so  far  as  we  are  awaie, 
it  is  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  any  insect  destructive  to  its 
timber  ；  and  it  would  probably  be  found  profitable  to  culti- 
vate it  as  a  timber-tree.  The  locust,  it  will  be  remembered, 
grows  thriftily  only  on  peculiar  soils,  loose,  dry,  and  mellow : 
the  Red  mulberry  prefers  deep,  moist,  and  rich  situations. 
No  extensive  experiments,  so  fax  as  we  can  learn,  have  been 
made  in  its  culture  ；  but  we  would  recommend  it  to  the 
paxticiilar  attention  of  those  who  ham  facilities  for  planta- 
tions of  this  kind. 

The  Black  mulbeny  of  Europe,  {Morns  nigra,")  is  a  low, 
slow-growing  tree,  with  rough  leaves,  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  our  Red  mulbeny,  bat  more  coarsely  serrated,  and 
oftw  found  divided  into  four  or  fire  lobes  ；  while  the  leaves, 
which  aie  not  heart-shaped  on  our  native  species,  are  gene- 
rally thiee-lobed.  The  European  mulbeiry  bears  a  fruit  four 
or  five  times  as  large  as  the  American,  full  of  rich,  sweet 
juice.  It  has  long  been  a  fitvourite  in  England,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  healthy  and  deliciotn  fruits  of  the  season. 
Glover  says : 

^  There  the  floihing  peach, 
The  apple,  cUnm,  almond,  pear,  and  date, 
Pomegnnatea,  purple  nmJberry,  and  fig, 
From  interlacing  Branchei  mix  their  huei 
And  icenti)  the  panengen*  deliglit*' 

LioNU>.  B.  n. 

We  legiet  that  so  excellent  a  fiuit  should  be  so  little  cul- 
tivated here.   It  succeeds  extremely  well  in  the  middle 
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States  ；  aad  as  it  ripens  at  the  very  period  in  midsummer 
when  fruits  are  scarcest,  there  can  be  no  more  welcome  ad- 
dition to  our  pomonal  treasures,  than  its  deep  purple  and 
luscious  berries.  According  to  Loudon,  it  is  a  tree  of  great 
durability  ；  in  proof  of  which  he  quotes  a  specimen  at  Sion 
House,  300  years  old,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  planted 
in  the  16th  century,  by  the  botanist  Turner. 

The  White  mulberry,  (ikf.  albc^)  is  the  species  upon  the 
leaves  of  which  the  silk  wonns  are  fed.  The  fruit  is  insipid 
and  tasteless,  and  the  tree  is  but  little  cultivated  to  embellish 
ornamental  plantations,  though  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the 
world,  when  its  importance  in  the  production  of  silk  is  taken 
into  account.  There  axe  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  this 
species  to  be  found  in  the  different  nurseries  and  silk  planta- 
tions ；  among  them  the  Chinese  mulberry,  {M.  mtdticatUis^) 
grows  rapidly,  but  scarcely  forms  more  than  a  large  shrub,  at 
the  north  ；  and  its  very  large,  tender,  and  soft  green  foliage  is 
interesting  in  a  large  collection.  The  fruit  is  we  believe  of 
no  importance  ；  but  it  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  mulberries 
as  food  for  the  silk  worm,  while  its  growth  is  the  most 
vigorous,  and  its  leaves  more  easily  gathered  than  those  of 
any  other  tree  of  the  genus. 


The  Paper  Mulberry  Tree.  Broussanetia. 
NaU  Ord,   Urticacee.         Lin.  SyiL   DicBcia,  TetraDdria. 

The  Paper  mulberry  is  ah  exotic  tree  of  a  low  growth, 
rarely  exceeding  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  indigenous  to 
Japan  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  but  very  common  in  our 
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gardens.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety  of  forms  ex- 
hibited in  its  foliage  ；  as  upon  young  trees  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  two  exactly  alike,  though  the  prevailing  out- 
lines are  either  heart-shaped,  or  more  or  less  deeply  cut  or 
lobed.  These  leaves  are  considered  valueless  for  feeding  the 
silk  wonn;  but  in  the  South  Seas,  the  bark  is  woven  into 
dresses  worn  by  the  females  ；  and  in  China  and  Japan,  ex- 
tensive use  is  made  of  it  in  the  manufacture  of  a  paper,  of  the 
softest  aad  most  beautiful  texture.  This  is  fabricated  from 
the  inner  bark  of  the  young  shoots,  which  is  first  boiled 
to  a  soft  pulp,  and  then  submitted  to  processes  greatly  simi- 
lar to  those  performed  in  our  paper-mills.  This  tree  blos- 
soms in  spring,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  the  month  of  August 
The  latter  is  dark  scarlet,  and  quite  singular  and  ornamental, 
though  of  no  value.  The  genus  is  dioecious  ；  and  the  rea- 
son why  so  few  fruit-beaiing  trees  are  seen  in  the  United 
States,  is  because  we  generally  cultivate  only  one  of  the  sexes, 
the  female.  M.  Parmentier,  however,  who  introduced  the 
male  plant  firom  Europe,  disseminated  it  in  (several  parts  of 
the  country  ；  and  the  beauty  of  the  tree  has  thereby  been 
augmented  by  the  increased  interest  which  it  possesses, 
when  laden  with  its  long,  hairy  berries. 

The  value  of  the  Paper  mulberry,  in  ornamental  planta- 
tions, arises  from  its  exotic  look,  as  compared  with  other 
trees,  from  the  singular  diversity  [of  its  foliage,  the  beauty 
of  its  reddish  herdes,  and  from  the  rapidity  of  its  growth. 
It  is  deficient  in  hardiness  for  a  colder  climate  than  that  of 
New-York  ；  but  farther  south  it  is  considerably  esteemed  as 
a  shade-tree,  for  lining  the  side- walks  in  cities.  In  winter, 
its  light  fkwn  or  ash-colouied  bark,  mottled  with  patches  of 
a  darker  gray,  contrasts  agreeably  with  other  trees.  It  has 
little  picturesque  beauty,  and  should  never  be  planted  in 
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quantities,  but  only  in  scattered  specimens,  to  give  interest 
and  variety  to  a  walk  in  the  lawn  or  shrubbery. 


The  Sweet  Gum  Tree.  Liquidambar. 
Nat  Ori,  Platanacee.       Lin.  SysL  Moncecia,  Poljandria. 

According  to  Michaux,*  the  Sweet  gum  is  one  of  our  most 
extensively  difiused  trees.  On  the  seashore,  it  is  seen  as 
far  north  as  Portsmouth  :  and  it  extends  as  far  south  as  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  In  many  of  the 
southern  states,  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  tiees  of  the  forest  ； 
it  is  rarely  seen,  however,  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
(except  in  New-Jersey,)  or  other  large  streams  of  New-York. 
It  is  not  unlike  the  maple  in  general  appearance,  and  its 
palmate,  five-lobed  leaves  are  in  outline  much  like  the  Sugar 
maple,  though  darker  in  colour,  and  finner  in  texture.  It 
may  also  be  easily  distinguished  from  that  tree,  by  the 
curious  appearance  of  its  secondary  branches,  which  have  a 
peculiar  roughness,  owing  to  the  barB:  attaching  itself  in 
plates  edgewise  to  the  tnink，  instead  of  laterally,  as  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  fruit  is  globular,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  the  buttonwood,  but  much  rougher,  and  bristling 
with  points.  The  male  and  female  eatkins  appear,  on 
different  branches  of  the  same  tree,  early  in  the  spring. 

This  tree  grows  in  great  perfection  in  the  forests  of  New 
Spain.  It  was  first  described  by  a  Spanish  naturalist,  Dr. 
Hernandez,  who  observed  that  a  fragrant  and  transparent 
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gum  issued  firom  its  trunk  in  that  country,  to  which,  from  its 
appeaiance,  he  gave  the  name  of  liquid  amber  ；  this  is  now 
the  common  name  of  the  tree  in  Europe;  and  the  gum  is  at 
present  an  article  of  export  firom  Mexico,  being  chiefly  val- 
ued in  medicine  as  a  styptic,  and  for  its  healing  and  bal- 
samic properties.  "  This  substance,  which  in  the  shops  is 
sometimes  called  the  white  balsam  of  Peru,  or  liquid  storax, 
is,  when  it  first  issues  from  the  tree,  perfectly  liquid  and 
clear,  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  quite  balsamic  ； 
and  having  a  most  agreeable  fiagiance,  lesembUng  that  ci 
amh&rgna  or  styrax.  It  is  stimulant  and  aromatic,  and  has 
long  been  used  in  Fiance  as  a  p^ume,  especially  for 
gloves."*  In  the  middle  states  a  fragiant  substaace  some- 
times exudes  from  the  leaves,  and,  by  incision,  small  quan- 
tities of  the  gum  may  be  procured  from  the  trunk  ；  but  a 
wanner  climate  appears  to  be  necessary  to  its  pioductioQ  in 
considerable  quantities. 

We  hardly  know  a  more  beautiful  tree  than  the  Liquid- 
amber  in  every  stage  of  its  growth,  and  during  every  seascMU 
of  the  year.  Its  outline  is  not  picturesque  or  graceful,  but 
amply  beautiful,  more  aj^noachiog  that  of  the  maple  than 
any  other :  it  is  therefore  a  highly  pleasing,  round-headed 
or  tapering  tree,  which  unites  and  iiannoQizes  well  with 
almost  any  others  in  composition  ；  but  the  chief  beauty 
lies  in  the  fcdiage.  During  the  whole  of  the  sumnier  .months, 
it  preserves,  unsoiled  that  dark  glossy  freshness  which  is  so 
delightful  to  the  eye  ；  while  the  singular,  regularly  palmate 
form  of  the  leaves  readily  distinguishes  it  from  the  common 
trees  of  a  plantation.  But  in  autumn  it  assumes  its  gayest 
lively,  and  is  decked  in  colours  Almost  too  bright  and  vivid 

♦  Arboretmn  BiiL  2061. 
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for  foliage  ；  forming  one  of  the  most  brilliant  objects  in 
American  scenery,  at  that  period  of  the  year.  The  prevail- 
ing tint  of  the  foliage  is  then  a  deep  purplish  red,  unlike 
any  symptom  of  decay,  and  quite  as  rich  as  is  commonly 
seen  in  the  darker  blossoms  of  a  Dutch  parterre.  This  is 
sometimes  varied  by  a  shade  deeper  or  lighter,  and  occasion- 
ally an  orange  tint  is  assumed.  When  planted  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  our  fine  maples,  ashes,  and  other  trees  remark- 
able for  their  autnmnal  colouring,  the  effect,  in  a  wann,  dry 
autumn,  is  almost  magical.  Whoever  has  travelled  through 
what  are  called  the  pine  barrens  of  New-Jersey,  in  such  a 
season,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  gay  tints  of  the 
numberless  forest  trees,  which  line  the  roads  through  those 
sandy  plains^  and  with  the  conspicuous  beauty  of  the  Sweet 
gum,  or  Liquidamber. 

The  bark  of  this  tree,  when  fidl  grown,  or  nearly  so,  is 
exceedingly  rough  and  furrowed,  like  that  of  the  oak.  The 
wood  is  fine-grained,  and'  takes  a  good  polish  in  cabinet- 
work ；  though  it  is  not  so  durable,  nor  so  much  esteemed  for 
such  purposes,  as  that  of  the  Black  walnut,  and  some  other 
native  trees.  The  average  height  of  full  grown  trees  is  about 
36  or  40  feet. 

lAquidambar  styraciflua  is  the  only  North  American 
species.  It  grows  most  rapidly  in  moist  or  eTen  wet  situa- 
tions, though  it  will  accommodate  itself  to  a  drier  soil. 

The  Walnut  Tree.  Juglans. 

Nat,  Ord.  Juglandaces.        Lin,  Syst.  MonoDcia,  Polyandria. 

The  three  trees  which  properly  come  under  this  head,  and 
belong  to  the  genus  Juglans,  are  the  Black  walnut,  the  Euro- 
pean walnut,  and  the  Butternut. 
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The  Black  walnut  is  one  of  the  largest  trees  of  our  native 
forests.  In  good  soils  it  often  attains  a  stature  of  60  or  70 
feet,  and  a  diameter  of  three  or  four  feet  in  the  trunk,  with  a 
corresponding  amplitude  of  branches.  The  leaves,  about  a 
foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  length,  are  composed  of  six  or  eight 
pairs  of  opposite  leaflets,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  They 
contain  a  very  strong  aromatic  odour,  which  is  emitted  plenti- 
fully when  they  are  bruised.  The  large  nut,  always  bome 
on  the  extremity  of  the  young  shoots,  is  round,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  husk  ；  which,  instead  of  separating  into  pieces, 
aud  falling  off  like  those  of  the  hickory,  rots  away  and 
decays  gradually.  The  kernel  of  the  Black  walnut,  too 
well  known  to  need  any  description  here,  is  highly  esteemed, 
and  is  even  considered  by  some  persons  to  possess  a  finer 
flavour  than  any  other  walnut.  • 

The  timber  of  this  tree  is  very  valuable :  when  well  sea- 
soned it  is  as  durable  as  the  White  oak,  and  is  less  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  sea-worms,  etc.,  than  almost  any  other  ；  it  is 
therefore  highly  esteemed  in  naval  aichitectuie  for  certain 
purposes.  But  its  great  value  is  in  cabinet-work.  Its 
colour,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  is  a  fine,  rich,  dark  brown, 
beautifully  veined  in  certain  parts  ；  and  as  it  takes  a  bril- 
liant polish,  it  is  coming  into  general  use,  in  the  United 
States,  for  fumituie,  as  well  as  for  the  interior  finishing  of 
houses. 

The  Black  walnut  has  strong  claims  upon  the  Landscape 
Gardener,  as  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  massive  trees 
which  he  can  employ.  When  full  grown,  it  is  scarcely,  in- 
ferior in  the  boldness  of  its  ramification,  or  the  amplitude  of 
its  head,  to  the  oak  or  the  chestnut  ；  and  what  it  lacks  in 
spirited  outline  when  compared  with  those  trees,  is  fully  com- 
pensated, in  our  estimation,  by  its  superb  and  heavy  masses 
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of  foliage,  which  catch  and  throw  off  the  broad  lights  and 
shadows  in  the  finest  manner.  When  the  Black  walnut 
stands  alone  on  a  deep  fertile  soil,  it  becomes  a  truly  majes- 
tic tree  ；  and  its  lower  branches  often  sweep  the  ground  in  a 
graceful  curve,  which  gives  additional  beauty  to  its  whole 
expiession.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  extensive  lawns, 
parks,  or  plantations,  where  there  is  no  want  of  room  for  the 
attainment  of  its  full  size  and  fair  proportions.  Its  rapid 
growth  and  umbrageons  foliage  also  recommend  it  for  wide 
public  streets  and  avenues. 

The  European  walnut  (/•  regia^)  or  as  it  is  generally 
termed  here,  the  Madeira  nut,  is  one  of  the  most  common 
cultivated  trees  of  Europe,  where  it  was  introduced  originally 
from  Persia.  It  differs  from  our  Black  walnut,  (which,  how- 
ever, it  much  resembles,)  in  the  smooth,  gray  bark  of  the 
stem,  the  leaves  composed  of  three  or  four  pair  of  leaflets,  and 
in  the  very  thin-shelled  fruit,  which,  though  not  exceed- 
ing the  Black  walnut  in  size,  yet  contains  a  much  larger 
kernel,  which  is  generally  considered  more  delicate  in  fla- 
vour. In  the  interior  of  Prance,  orchards  of  the  walnut  are 
planted,  and  a  considerable  commerce  is  carried  on  in  its 
products  consisting  chiefly  of  the  fruit,  of  which  large  quan- 
tities are  consumed  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  wood  is 
greatly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gun-stocks,  and  in 
cabinet-making  ；  (though  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  American 
walnut  wood  for  this  puipose  ；)  and  the  oil  extracted  from 
the  kernel,  is  in  high  estimation  for  mixing  vrith  delicate 
colours  used  in  painting,  and  other  purposes. 

The  European  mlnut  is  a  noble  tree  in  size,  and  thickly 
clad  in  foliage.  It  is  much  esteemed  as  a  shade-tree  by  the 
Dutch  ；  and  Evelyn,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  its 
beauties,  mentions  their  fondness  for  this  tree  as  in  the  high- 
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est  degree  praiseworthy.  "  The  Bergstras,  [Bergstrcuse] 
which  extends  from  Heidelberg  to  Dannstadt,  is  all  planted 
with  walnuts  ；  for  as  by  an  ancient  law,  the  Borderers  were 
obliged  to  nurse  up  and  take  care  of  them,  and  that  chiefly 
for  their  omamoit  and  shade,  so  as  a  man  may  ride  for 
many  miles  about  that  country,  under  a  continual  arbour 
or  close  walk, ~ the  traveller  both  refreshed  with  the  fruit 
and  shade.  How  much  such  public  plantations  improve  the 
glory  and  wealth  of  a  nation  ！  In  several  places  betwixt 
Hanau  and  Frankfort  in  Germany,  no  young  fanner  is  per- 
mitted to  marry  a  wife  till  he  bring  proof  that  he  hath  planted, 
and  is  the  father  of  a  stated  number  of  walntit  trees."* 

The  nuts  are  imported  into  this  country  in  great  quan- 
tities; and  as  they  are  chiefly  brought  from  Spain  and 
the  Madeiras,  they  are  here  almost  entirely  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Madeira  nut  The  tree  is  but  little  culti- 
vated among  us,  though  highly  deserving  more  extensive  fa- 
vour, both  on  account  of  its  value  and  beauty.  It  grows 
well  in  the  climate  of  the  middle  states,  and  bears  freely  ；  a 
specimen  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old,  in  the  garden  of  the 
author,  has  reached  thirty-five  feet  in  height,  and  bears  two 
or  three  bushels  of  fine  fruit  annually  ；  from  which  we  have 
already  propagated  several  hundred  indiyiduals.  It  is  not 
perfectly  hardy  north  of  this. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  Gilpin  remarks,  that  the  warm  rus- 
set hue  of  its  young  foliage  makes  a  pleasing  variety  among 
the  vivid  gieen  of  other  trees,  about  the  end  of  May  ；  and 
the  same  variety  is  maintained  in  summer,  by  the  contrast  of 
its  yellowidbL  hue,  when  mixed  in  any  quantity  with  trees  of 
a  darker  tint.   It  stands  best  alone,  as  tbe  early  loss  ci  its 

•  Hunter*!  Evelyn,  p.  168. 
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foliage  is  then  of  less  consequence,  and  its  ramification  is 
generally  beautiful. 

The  Butternut,  (/•  cathartica,)  belongs  to  this  section,  and 
is  chiefly  esteemed  for  its  fruit  ；  which  abounds  in  oil,  and  is 
very  rich  and  sweet.  The  foliage  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  the  Black  walnut,  though  the  leaflets  are  smaller  and  nar- 
rower. The  form  of  the  nut,  however,  is  strikingly  different, 
being  oblong,  oval,  and  narrowed  to  a  point  at  the  extremity. 
Unlike  the  walnut,  the  husk  -is  covered  with  a  sticky  gum, 
and  the  surface  of  the  nut  is  much  rougher  than  any  other  of 
the  walnut  genus.  The  baxk  of  the  butternut  is  gray,  and 
the  tops  of  old  trees  generally  have  a  flattened  appearance. 
It  is  frequently  an  uncouth,  ill'shapen,  and  ugly  tree  in  fonn, 
though  occasionally,  also,  quite  striking  and  picturesque. 
And  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  for  the  excellence  of  its 
fruit* 


The  Hickory  Tree.  Carya. 

Nat,  Ord,  Juglandaceoe.      Lul  8ysL   MoBQcia,  Poly&ndria. 

The  hickories  axe  fine  and  lofty  North  American  trees, 
highly  valuable  for  their  wood,  and  the  excellent  fruit  borne 
by  some  of  the  species.  The  timber  is  extremely  elastic,  and 
very  heavy,  possessing  great  strength  and  tenacity.   It  is  not 

•  Loudon  em  greatly  in  hii  ArixMretiun,  in  mpponng  the  battanrat  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  BUok  walnat  ：  no  trees  in  the  whole  American  foreit  are  man 
eaiily  diBtisguuhed  st  fint  nghL  He  also  states  the  fruit  to  be  rancid  and  of 
little  value  ；  but  no  American  lad  of  a  dosen  yean  will  accord  with  him  in  this 
opinion. 
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much  employed  in  architecture,  as  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  worms,  and  decays  quickly  when  exposed  to 
moisture.  But  it  is  very  extensively  employed  for  all  pur- 
poses requiring  great  elasticity  and  strength  ；  as  for  axletrees, 
screws,  the  wooden  rings  used  upon  the  rigging  of  vessels, 
whip-handles,  and  axe-handles  ；  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  the  young  poles  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hoops, 
for  which  they  are  admirably  adapted. 

For  fuel,  no  American  wood  is  equal  to  this  in  the  brilliancy 
with  which  it  bums,  or  in  the  duration,  or  amount  of  heat 
given  out  by  it :  it  therefore  commands  the  highest  price  in 
market  for  that  purpose. 

The  hickories  are  nearly  allied  to  the  walnuts  ；  the  chief 
botanical  distinction  consisting  in  the  covering  to  the  nut, 
or  husk  ；  which  in  the  hickories  separates  into  four  valves, 
or  pieces,  when  ripe,  instead  of  adhering  in  a  homogeneous 
coat,  as  upon  the  Black  walnut  and  butternut  In  size 
and  appearance,  the  hickories  rank  with  the  first  class  of 
forest  trees  ；  most  of  them  growing  vigorously  to  the  height 
of  60  or  80  feet,  with  fine  straight  trunks,  well  balanced  and 
ample  heads,  and  handsome,  lively,  pinnated  foliage.  When 
confined  among  other  tre^s  in  the  foiest,  they  shoot  up  60  or 
60  feet  without  branches  ；  but  when  standing  singly,  they 
expand  into  a  fine  head  near  the  ground,  and  produce  a 
noble,  lofty  pyramid  of  foliage,  rather  rounded  at  the  top. 
They  have  all  the  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  consti- 
tute fine;  graceful,  park  trees,  and  ar6  justly  entitled  to  a 
place  in  every  considerable  plantation. 

The  most  ornamental  species  are  the  Shellbark  hickory, 
the  Pignut  and  the  Pecan-nut.  The  former  and  the  latter 
produce  delicious  nuts,  and  are  highly'  worthy  of  cultivation 
for  their  fruit  alone  ；  while  all  of  them.  ussiHne  very  hand- 
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some  shapes  during  every  stage  of  their  growth,  and  ulti- 
mately become  noble  trees.  Varieties  of  the  Shellbark 
hickory  are  scHDetimes  seen  producing  nuts  of  twice  or  thrice 
the  ordmary  size  ；  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
fruit  might  be  so  improved  in  size  and  delicacy  of  flavour, 
by  caieful  cultivation,  ajs  greatly  to  surpass  the  European 
walnut,  for  the  table.  This  result  will  probably  be  attained 
by  planting  the  nuts  of  the  finest  varieties  found'in  our  woods, 
in  rich  moist  soil,  kept  in  high  cultivation  ；  as  all  improved 
varieties  of  fruit  have  been  produced  in  this  way,  and  not, 
as  many  suppose,  by  cultivating  the  original  species.  These 
remarks  also  apply  to  the  Pecan-nut  ；  a  .western  aott,  which 
thrives  well  in  the  middle  states,  and  which  produces  a 
nut  more  delioale  in  flavour  than  any  other  of  this  con- 
tinent. 

These  trees  form  strong  tap-roots,  and  are  therefore  some- 
what difficult  to  tranqdant  ；  but  they  aie  easily  reared  from 
the  nut  ；  and,  for  the  reason  stated  above,  this  method 
should  be  adopted  in  preference  to  any  other-  except  in 
particular  cases. 

The  principal  species  at  the  hickory  are  the  ftdloving : 

The  Shellbark  hickory,  (G  alba,)  so  oaJled  on  account  of 
the  roughness  of  its  bark,  which  is  loosened  from  the  tinnk 
in  long  scales  or  pieces,  bending  outwards  at  the  extremity, 
and  remaining  attached  by  the  middle  ^  this  takes  jiace,  how- 
ever, only  on  trees  of  some  ^ze.  The  leaves  are  composed  of 
two  pair  of  leaflets,  with  an  odd  4X  temiinal  one.  The 
scales  which  cover  the  buds  of  the  Shellbark  in  winter, 
adhere  only  to  the  lower  half,  while  the  upper  half  of  the 
bud  is  left  uncovered,  by  which  this  sort  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  species.   The  hickory  nuts  of  our 
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markets  are  the  product  of  this  tree  ；  they  are  much  esteemed 
in  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  are  exported  in  considerable 
quantities  to  Europe.  Among  many  of  the  descendants  of 
the  original  Dutch  settlers  of  New- York  and  New-Jersey, 
the  fruit  is  commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Kisky-tom  ntU.* 

The  Pecan-nut,  {Pacainer  of  the  French,)  (C  olivrnfor- 
mis,)  is  found  only  in  the  western  states.  It  abounds  on 
the  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Wabash,  and  Illinois  Rivers  ；  and  a 
portion  of  the  Ohio :  Michaux  states  that  there  is  a  swamp  of 
800  acres  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  the  Cum- 
berland river,  entirely  covered  with  it.  It  is  a  handsome, 
stately  tree,  about  60  or  70  feet  in  height,  with  leaves  a  foot 
or  eighteen  inches  long,  composed  of  six  or  seven  pairs  of 
leaflets  much  narrower  than  those  of  our  hickories.  The 
nuts  aie  contained  in  a  thin,  somewhat  four-sided  husk  ；  they 
are  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  smooth,  cylin- 
drical, and  thin-shelled.  The  kernel  is  not,  like  most  of  the 
hickories,  divided  by  partitions,  and  it  has  a  very  delicate  and 
agreeable  flavour.  They  form  an  object  of  petty  commerce 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana.  From  New-Orleans, 
they  ore  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  ports  of  the 
United  States.t 

Besides  these  two  most  valuable  species,  our  forests  pro- 
duce the  Pignut  hickory,  (C.  porcina,)  a  lofty  tree,  with  five 
to  seven  pairs  of  leaflets,  so  called  from  the  comparative 
worthlessness  of  its  fruit  ；  which  is  very  thick-shelled,  and 
generally  is  left  on  the  ground  for  the  swine,  squirrels,  etc.,  to 


*  In  some  parts,  pleamnt  social  partiea  wMeh  meet  at  stated  timet  daring  the 
winter  teaaoOf  are  called  Kuky-toms,  fiom  the  regular  appearance  of  these  nuti 
among  the  refreshments  of  the  evening. 

tN.  A.8ylvB,  1.  168. 
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devour.  It  is  easily  distinguished  in  winter  by  the  smaller 
size  of  its  brown  shoots,  and  its  small  oval  buds.  Its  wood  is 
considered  the  toughest  and  strongest  of  any  of  the  trees  of 

this  section.  The  thick  Shellbark  hickory,  (C  laoiniosa, ) 
resembles  much  in  size  and  appearance  the  common  Shell- 
bark  ；  but  the  nuts  are  double  the  size,  the  shell  much  thicker 
and  yellowish,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  white.  It  is  but 
little  known  except  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  Mocker- 
nut  hickory,  (C.  tomentosa^)  is  so  called  from  the  deceptive 
appearance  of  the  nuts,  which  are  generally  of  large  size,  but 
contain  only  a  very  small  kernel.  The  leaves  are  composed 
of  but  four  pairs  of  sessile  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end. 
The  trunk  of  the  old  trees  is  very  rugged,  and  the  wood  is 
one  of  the  best  for  fuel. 

The  Bitternut  hickory,  (G  amara^)  sometimes  called  the 
White  hickory,  grows  60  feet  high  in  New-Jersey.  The 
husk  which  covers  the  nut  of  this  species,  has  four  winged 
appendages  on  its  upper  half,  and  never  hardens  like  the 
other  sorts,  but  becomes  soft  and  decays.  The  shell  is  thin, 
but  the  kernel  is  so  bitter,  that  even  the  squirrels  refuse  to 
eat  it.  The  Water  Bitternut,  (C.  aquaiica^  is  a  very  in- 
ferior sort,  growing  in  the  swamps  and  rice  fields  of  the 
southern  states.  The  leaflets  aie  serrated,  and  resemble  in 
shape  the  leaves  of  the  peach  tree.  Both  the  fruit  and  tim- 
ber are  much  inferior  to  those  of  all  the  other  hickories. 


The  Mountain  Ash  Tree.  Pyrus.* 
NaL  Ord,  Rosacefle.        Lin,  SysL  Icosandria,  Di-Pentagynia. 
The  European  Mountain  ash  {Pyrua  aticuparia,)  is  an 

^Sbt^oftheold  BotanSflti. 
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elegant  tree  of  the  medium  size,  with  an  erect  stem,  smooth 
barky  and  round  head.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  four  or  five 
inches  in  length,  and  slightly  resemble  those  of  the  ash.  The 
snow-white  flowers  are  produced  in  large  flat  clusters,  in 
the  month  of  May,  which  are  thickly  scattered  over  the 
outer  surface  of  the  tiee,  and  give  it  a  lively  appearance. 
These  are  succeeded  by  numerous  bunches  of  berries,  which 
in  autumn  turn  to  a  brilliant  scarlet,  and  axe  then  highly 
omamentaL  For  the  sake  of  these  berries,  this  tree  is  a  great 
&TOurite  with  birds  ；  and  in  Germany  it  is  called  the  Vogel 
Beerbaum :  i.  e.  bird's  berry  tree,  and  is  much  used  by  bird 
catchers  to  bait  their  springs  with. 

Twenty-five  feet  is  about  the  average  height  of  the  Moun- 
tain ash  in  this  country.  Abroad,  it  grows  more  vigorously  ； 
and  in  Scotland,  wheie  it  is  best  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Boon  or  Rowan  tree,  it  sometimes  reaches  the  altitude  of  36 
or  40  feet.  The  lower  classes  throughout  the  whole  of 
Britain,  for  a  long  time  attributed  to  its  branches  the  power 
of  being  a  sovereign  charm  against  witches  ；  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lauder  informs  us  that  this  superstition  is  still  in 
existence  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  as  well  as  in  Wales. 
It  is  probable  that  this  tree  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
Druids  ；  for  it  is  often  seen  growing  near  their  ancient 
mystical  circles  of  stones.  The  daiiy  maid,  in  many  parts 
of  England,  still  preserves  the  old  custom  of  driving  her 
cows  to  pasture  with  a  switch  of  the  roan  tree,  which  she 
believes  has  the  power  to  shield  them  from  all  evil  spells.* 
"  Evelyn  mentions  that  it  is  customary  in  Wales,  to  plant 
this  tree  in  church-yards  ；  and  Miss  Kent  in  her  Sylvan 
Sketches,  makes  the  following  remarks : ― "  In  former  times 
this  tree  was  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  the  property  of 


dziTing  amy  vitehes  and  evil  spinta  ；  and  this  property  is 
dlnded  to  in  one  the  stanzas  of  a  very  uiciaQt  song, 
called  the  Lmdle^  Worm  of  Spiaidletotia  Heughs. 

«peU«  wm  nfaii  tba  boy»  ntan^d 
to  Uwqoew  fai  »owowM  mood, 
Cryloc  tkat  "wUAw  hm  do  poirei 

WImM  tiMM  b  iM»«M  WMdl* 

The  last  line  of  this  stanza  leads  to  the  true  reading  of  a 
stanza  in  Shakspeare's  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  The  sailoi's 
wife,  on  the  witch's  requesting  some  chestnute,  hastily 
answers,  'A  rown-tree,  witch  ！' ~~ but  many  of  the  editions 
have  it,  *  aroint  thee  witch  ！'  which  is  nonsense,  and  evi- 
dently a  comqituxL'** 

The  Gmopean  Mountain  ash  is  quite  a  fkmotite  with 
ealtivatois  here,  and  deseiredly  so.  Its  foliage  is  extremely 
neat,  its  blossoms  pretty,  and  its  blazing  red  berries  iu  autumn 
communicate  a  cheerfulness  to  the  season,  and  haimonize 
bapftijr  with  the  gay  tints  of  our  native  forest  trees.  It  is 
ranarlcBbly  well  calculated  for  small  plantations  or  collec- 
tions, as  it  grows  in  almost  any  soil  oi  situation,  takes  but 
little  toctm,  and  is  always  interesting.  "  In  the  Scottish  H%h- 
lands,  says  Gilpin,  "  on  some  rocky  mountain  covered  vith 
dark  pines  and  waving  toich,  which  cast  a  solemn  gloom  on 
the  lake  below,  a  few  Honntain  ashes  joining  in  a  clump,  and 
mixing  with  them,  have  a  fine  effect.  Iu  summer,  the  light 
green  tint  of  their  foliage,  and  in  autumn  the  glowing  berries 
which  haag  clustering  upon  them,  contrast  beautifully  vith 
the  deeper  green  ctf  the  pines:  and  if  they  an  hap^Hly 
blended,  and  not  in  too  large  a  proportion,  they  add  some 
of  die  most  picturesque  funutme  vitfi  wtdch  the  sides 
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those  ragged  mountains  are  invested."  We  have  seen  the 
Mountain  ash  here,  displaying  itself  in  great  beauty,  mingled 
with  a  group  of  hemlocks,  £rom  among  the  deep  green  foli- 
age of  which,  the  coral  berries  of  the  fonuer  seemed  to  shoot 
out  ；  their  colour  heightened  by  the  dark  back  ground  of 
evergreen  boughs. 

The  American  Mountain  ash,  [Pyrus  Americana)  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and 
other  cold  and  elevated  situations  in  the  north  of  the  United 
States :  on  the  Catskill  we  have  seen  some  handsome  speci- 
mens near  the  Mountain  House  ；  but  generally  it  does  not 
grow  in  so  comely  a  shape,  or  form  so  handsome  a  tree 
as  the  foreign  sort.  In  the  general  appearance  of  the  leaves 
and  blossoms,  however,  it  so  nearly  resembles  the  European, 
as  to  be  thought  meiely  a  variety  by  some  botanists.  The 
chief  diffeience  between  them  appears  to  be  in  the  colour  of 
die  fruit,  which  on  our  native  tree,  is  copper  coloured  or 
dull  purplish  red.  It  may  probably  assume  a  handsome 
shape  when  cultivated. 

The  Sorb  or  Service  tree,  {Pyrus  Sorbus,)  is  an  interest- 
ing  species  of  Pyras,  a  native  of  Europe,  which  is  sometimes 
seen  in  our  gardens,  and  deserves  a  place  for  its  handsome 
foliage,  and  its  clusters  of  fruit  ；  which  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  the  Mountain  ash,  and  aie  often  eaten  when  in  a 
state  of  incipient  decay.  The  leaves  are  coarser  than  those 
of  the  Mountain  ash,  and  the  tree  is  larger,  often  attaining 
the  height  of  50  or  60  feet  in  its  native  soil. 

The  White  Beam,  {Pyrus  Aric^)  is  another  foreign  species, 
also  bearing  bunches  of  handsome  scarlet  berries,  and  clus- 
ters of  white  flowers.  The  leaves,  however,  are  not  pinna- 
ted, but  simply  serrated  on  the  margin.   It  grows  30  feet 
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high,  and  as  the  foliage  is  dark  green  on  the  upper  side,  and 
downy  white  beneath,  it  presents  an  effect  greatly  lesembling 
that  of  the  Silver  poplar,  in  a  slight  breeze.  Abroad,  the 
timber  is  considered  valuable  ；  but  here  it  is  chiefly  planted 
to  produce  a  pleasing  variety  among  other  trees,  by  its 
peculiar  foliage,  and  scarlet,  autumnal  fiuit 

All  the  foiegoing  trees  grow  naturally  in  the  highest,  most 
exposed,  and,  often,  almost  banen  situations.  When,  how- 
ever, a  rapid  growth  is  desired,  they  should  be  planted  in  a 
more  moist  and  genial  soil.  They  are  easily  propagated 
from  the  seed,  and  some  of  the  sorts  may  be  grafted  on  the 
pear  or  hawthorn.  The  seeds,  in  all  cases,  should  be  sown 
in  autumn. 


The  Ailantus  Tree.  Ailantus. 
NaL  Ord,  Xanthoxylacee.      Lin.  Stytt,  Polygamia,  MoQCBcia. 

Ailanto  is  the  name  of  this  tree  in  the  Moluccas,  and  is 
said  to  signify  Tree  of  Heaven  ；  an  appellation  probably 
bestowed  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the 
great  height  which  it  reaches  in  the  East  Indies,  its  native 
country.  When  quite  young  it  is  not  unlike  a  sumac  in 
appearance  ；  but  the  extreme  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the  • 
great  size  of  its  pinnated  leaves,  four  or  five  feet  long,  soon 
distinguish  it  from  that  shrub.  During  the  first  half  dozen 
years  it  outstrips  almost  any  other  deciduous  tree  in  vigour 
of  growth,  and  we  have  measured  leading  steins  which  had 
grown  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  a  single  season.  In  four  or 
five  years,  theiefore,  it  forms  quite  a  bulky  head,  but  after 
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that  period  it  advances  more  slowly,  and  in  20  years  would 
probably  be  overtopped  by  the  poplar,  the  plane,  or  any  other 
fast  growing  tree.  There  are,  as  yet,  no  specimens  in  this 
country  more  than  70  feet  high  ；  but  the  trunk  shoots  up 
in  a  fine  column,,  and  the  head  %  massy  and  irregular  in 
outline.  In  this  country  it  is  planted  purely  for  ornament  ； 
but  we  leam  that  in  Europe  its  wood  has  been  applied 
to  cabinet-work  ；  for  which,  from  its  close  grain,  and  bright 
satin-like  lustre,  it  is  well  adapted.*  The  male  and  female 
flowers  are  borne  on  separate  trees,  and  both  sexes  aie  now 
commpn,  especially  in  New- York.  The  male  forms  the 
finer  ornamental  tree,  the  female  being  rather  low,  and 
spreading  in  its  head. 

In  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  the  Ailantus  is  more  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  the  Celestial  treie,  and  is  much 
planted  in  the  streets  and  public  squares.  For  such  situa- 
tions it  is  admirably  adapted,  as  it  will  insinuate  its  strong 
roots  into  the  most  meagre  and  barren  soil,  where  few  other 
trees  will  grow,  and  soon  produce  an  abundance  of  foliage 
and  fine  shade.  It  appears  also  to  be  perfectly  free  from 
insects;  and  the  leaves  instead  of  dropping  slowly,  and 
for  a  long  time,  fall  off  almost  immediately  when  frost 
commences. 

The  Ailantus  is  well  adapted  to  produce  a  good  effect  on 
the  lawn,  either  singly  or  grouped  ;  as  its  fine  long  foliage 
catches  the  light  well,  and  contrasts  strikingly  with  that  of 
the  round-leaved  trees.  It  has  a  troublesome  habit  of  pro- 
ducing suckers,  however,  trtiich  must  exclude  it  from  every 
place  but  a  heavy  sward,  where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
never  stirred  by  cultivation. 

The  branches  of  this  tree  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  small 

^Axmalefl  de  la  Societi6  d'Horticoltnre. 
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spray  so  common  on  most  forest  tiees,  and  have  a  singularly 
naked  look  in  winter,  well  calculated  to  fix  the  attention  of 
the  spectator  at  that  dreary  season. 

The  largest  Ailantus  trees  in  America  are  growing  in 
Rhode-Island,  where  it  #as  introduced  from  China,  under 
the  name  of  the  Tillou  tree.  It  has  since  been  rapidly  pro- 
pagated by  suckers  and  is  now  one  of  the  commonest  orna- 
mental trees  sold  in  the  nurseries.  The  finest  trees,  how- 
ever, are  those  raised  from  seed. 


The  Kentucky  Coffee  Tree.  Gymnocladtis. 

Not  Ord.  Legmninose.        Ltn.  SytL  DicBciat  Decandria. 

This  unique  tree  is  found  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
of  New-York,  and  as  far  north  as  Montreal,  in  Canada.  But 
it  is  seen  in  the  g^reatest  perfection,  in  the  fertile  bottoms  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennesse.  Sixty  feet  is  the  usual  height  of 
the  Coffee  tree  in  those  soils  ；  and  judging  from  specimens 
growing  under  our  inspection,  it  will  scarcely  fall  short  of 
that  altitude,  in  well  cultivated  situations,  any  where  in  the 
middle  states. 

When  in  full  foliage,  this  is  a  very  beautiful  tree.  The 
whole  leaf,  doubly  compound  and  composed  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  bluish-green  leaflets,  is  generally  three  feet  long,  and 
of  two-thirds  that  width  on  thrifty  trees  ；  and  the  whole 
foliage  hangs  in  a  well-rounded  mass,  that  would  look  almost 
too  heavy,  were  it  not  lightened  in  effect  by  the  loose,  tufted 
appearance  of  each  individual  leaf.  The  flowers,  which  are 
white,  are  borne  in  loose  spikes,  in  the  beginning  of  summer; 
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and  are  succeeded  by  ample  brown  pods,  flat  and  somewhat 
curved,  which  contain  six  or  seven  large  gray  seeds,  imbedded 
in  a  sweet  pulpy  substance.  As  the  genus  is  dicBcious,  it  is 
necessary  that  both  sexes  of  this  tree  should  be  growing  near 
each  other,  in  order  to  produce  seed. 

When  Kentucky  vras  first  settled  by  the  adventurous  pio- 
neers from  the  Atlantic  States,  who  commenced  their  career 
in  the  primeval  wilderness,  almost  without  the  necessaries 
of  life,  except  as  produced  by  them  from  the  fertile  soil  ； 
they  fancied  that  they  had  discovered  a  substitute  for  coffee 
in  the  seeds  of  this  tree,  and  accordingly  the  name  of  Coffee 
tree  was  bestowed  upon  it:  but  when  a  communication 
was  established  with  the  seaports,  they  gladly  relinqnished 
their  Kentucky  beverage,  for  the  more  grateful  flavour  of 
the  Indian  plant  ；  and  no  use  is  at  present  made  of  it  in 
that  maimer.  It  has,  however,  a  fine,  compact  wood,  highly 
useful  in  building  or  cabinet-work. 

The  Kentucky  Coffee  tree  is  well  entitled  to  a  place  in 
every  collection.  In  summer,  its  charming  foliage  and  agree- 
able flowers  lender  it  a  highly  beautiful  lawn  tree  ；  and  in 
■winter,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  novel  tiees,  in  appear- 
ance, in  our  whole  native  sylva.  Like  the  Ailantus,  it  is 
entirely  destitute  of  small  spray,  but  it  also  adds  to  this  the 
additional  singularity  of  thick,  blunt,  terminal  branches, 
without  any  perceptible  buds.  Altogether  it  more  resembles 
a  dry,  dead,  and  withered  combination  of  sticks,  than  a 
living  and  thrifty  tree.  Although  this  would  be  highly 
monotonous  and  displeasing,  were  it  the  common  appearance 
of  our  deciduous  trees  in  winter  ；  yet,  as  it  is  not  so,  but  a 
lare  and  very  unique  exception  to  the  usual  beautiful  diver- 
sity of  spray  and  ramification,  it  is  highly  interesting  to 

27 
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place  Bttcb  a  tne'as  the  pieaoit  in  the  neighbouthood  oi  ottier 
full-sprayed  species,  vbbre  the  coiioaity  -vbich.  it  excites 
will  add  greatly  to  its  value  as  an  iutraestiiig  ol^t  at  that 
period  of  ttie  year/ 


[Fk.K.  IteXaiMitfeib  타  .1 


The  seeds  vegetate  freely,  and  the  tree  is  usually  propa- 
gated in  that  manner.  It  prefers  a  rich,  strong  soil,  like  most 
trees  of  the  western  states. 

*  Tban  (n  MM  TBiT  &e  ipadMiM  «p«n  0w  kwD  It  Dr  flbNA',  Mil|  Brb 
nridlT.  T.tiUdibmMled  (brftnoHberof  yMK.  8tiKg.it. 
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The  Willow  Tree.  Salix. 

NaL  Ord.  Salicacee.  Lin.  SysL   DicBcia,  Diandria. 

A  very  large  genus,  comprising  plants  of  almost  every 
stature,  from  minute  shrubs  of  three  or  four  inches  in  height, 
to  lofty  and  wide-spreading  trees  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet.t 
They  are  generally  remarkable  for  their  narrow  leaves,  and 
slender,  round,  and  flexible  branches. 

There  are  few  of  these  willows  which  are  adapted  to  add 
to  the  beauty  of  artificial  scenery  ；  but  among  them  aie 
three  or  four  trees,  which,  from  their  peculiar  character,  de- 
serve especial  notice.  These  are  the  Weeping,  or  Babylonian 
willow,  (JSalix  Babt/lonica  ;)  the  White,  or  Huntington  wil- 
low, {S.  alba  ；)  the  Golden  willow,  {S.  vitellina  ；)  the  Russell 
willoWj  {S.  RtLsselliana  ；)  and  the  profuse  Flowering  wil- 
low, {S.  caprea.) 

The  above  are  all  foreign  sorts,  which,  however,  (except 
(be  last,)  have  long  ago  been  introduced,  and  are  now  quite 
common  in  the  United  States.  All  of  them,  except  the  first, 
have  an  upright  or  wavy,  spreading  growth,  and  form  lofty 
trees,  considerably  valued  abroad  for  their  timber.  The 
White  willow,  and  the  Russell  willow  are  very  rapid  in  their 
growth,  and  have  a  pleasing  light  green  foliage.  The  Golden 
willow  is  remarkable  for  its  bright  yellow  bark,  which  ren- 
ders it  quite  ornamental,  even  in  winter.  It  is  a  middle  sized 
tree,  and  is  often  seen  growing  along  the  road-sides  in  the 
eastern  and  middle  states.  Salix  caprea  is  deserving  a  place 
in  collections,  for  the  beauty  of  its  abundant  blossoms,  at  an 

tDr.  Bamtt  of  BCddletown,  Coma.,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  willow, 
enmeratet  100  tpedes,  as  growing  in  North  America,  eidier  indigenous  or  in- 
troduced. 
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early  and  dwerless  praiod  in  the  spring.  There  are  a  mint- 
ber  oC  other  species  fonnd  growing  in  diffraent  parts  oi  the 
UoiiH),  which  may  perhaps  possess  sufficifiDt  interest  to  re- 
commend themselres  to  the  planter. 

The  chief,  and  indeed  almost  the  only  value  of  tliese  wil- 
lows in  Landscape  Oaidening,  is  to  embellish  low  gionnds, 
streams  of  water,  or  nuifiuis  oflakea.  When  mingled  widi 
otitter  trees,  they  often  harmonize  bo  badly  fiom  their  ex- 
tremely difierent  habits,  foliage,  and  colour,  that  unless 
very  sparingly  introduced,  they  cannot  fail  to  have  a  bad 
efSect  On  the  banks  of  streams,  bovever,  ibey  are  ex- 
tremely apiffopriate,  hanging  dieir  slender  branches  over 
the  liquid  elenwDt,  and  diawihg  genial  noutishmait  team 
the  moistened  ami. 

"LaMoltfauliai  mrlartvtpMuifauM, 
Balanfmt  wdlmnMil  m  Mto  bbncWwMitii." 

In  the  middle  distance  of  a  scene,  also,  where  a  stream 
winds  partially  hidden,  or  which  might  otherwise  \riiolly 
escape  the  eye,  fliese  trees,  if  planted  aloog  its  coniae,  con- 
nected as  they  are,  in  oar  minds,,  -with  watery  soils,  will 
not  fail  to  direct  the  attention,  and  eoavey  forcibly  flie 
impression  of  a  brook  or  river,  winding  its  way  beneath 
their  shade. 

The  Weeping  willow,  howerer,  is  at  once  one  ol  the 
most  degant,  graceful,  and  interesting  trees  ；  el 체 [ant  in  its 
lig^t  and  delicate  vavii 않  foliage  ；  and  graceM  in  the  strfl 
flowing  lines  formed  by  its  drooping  branches  ；  and  in- 
teresting  bj  the  melancholy,  poetical,  and  scriptural  asso- 
ciatHMw  connected  with  it  Every  one  will  call  to  mind 
the  captiTity  rf  the  diMren  o£  broel,  aa  connected  with 
Has  tree ：  "By  the  waters  <^  B(ibyl<Ri  we  sat  down  and 
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wept,  O  Zion  ！  As  for  our  harps,  we  hanged  them  upon 
the  willow  trees :"  Psalm  cxxxvii.  And  the  gentle  sigh 
of  the  faintest  breeze,  through  its  light  foliage,  still  recalls 
to  the  mind  the  plaintive  munnur  of  those  abandoned 
harps,  which  one  may  fancy  to  have  bequeathed  their  last 
tones  of  music  to  its  pensile  branches. 

Since  that  period,  the  willow  appears  to  have  been,  more 
or  less,  consecrated  to  a  tender  sentiment  of  grief, 

"  Trailing  low  its  bongki,  to  hide 
The  gleanuDg  maible." 

To  these  offices  of  pensive  melancholy,  it  appears  to  be 
dedicated  in  almost  all  countries.  The  Chinese  and  other 
Asiatic  nations,  and  the  Turks,  as  well  as  the  enlightened 
Europeans,  universally  plant  it  in  their  cemeteries  and  last 
places  of  lepose.  A  French  writer  thus  speaks  of  it,  in 
contrasting  its  merits  for  those  purposes,  with  the  cypress. 
"  The  cypress  was  long  considered  as  the  appropriate  orna- 
ment of  the  cemetry  ；  but  its  gloomy  shade  among  the 
tombs,  and  its  thick,  heavy  foliage,  of  the  darkest  green, 
inspire  only  depressing  thoughts,  and  pt^nt  the  image  of 
death  under  its  most  appalling  form.  The  Weeping  wil- 
low, on  the  contrary,  rather  conveys  a  picture  of  grief  for 
the  loss  of  the  departed^  than  of  the  darkness  of  the  grave. 
Its  light  and  elegant  foliage,  flows  like  the  dishevelled  hair 
and  giaceful  drapery  of  a  sculptured  moiimer  over  a  sepul- 
chral um;  and  conveys  those  soothing^  though  softly 
melancholy  reflections^  which  have  made  one  of  our  poets 
to  exclaim,  '  There  is  a  pleasure  even  in  grief.'  "*  On  this 
passage,  Loudon  remarks :  "  Notwithstanding  the  prefe- 

♦  Poiteaii,  Novean  dn  Hamel. 
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rence  thus  given  the  willow,  the  shape  of  the  cypress, 
conveying  to  a  fanciful  mind  the  idea  of  a  flame  pointing 
upwards,  has  been  supposed  to  afford  an  emblem  of  the 
hope  of  immortality  ；  it  is  still  planted  in  many  church- 
yards on  the  continent)  and  alluded  to  in  the  epitaphs, 
under  this  light."* 

Abroad,  the  willow  was  in  ancient  days  worn  by  young 
girls,  as  a  symbol  of  grief  for  one  of  their  own  sex  who 
died  young : 

"  Lay  a  garland  on  my  heane, 
Of  the  diimal  yew  ； 
MsideDB)  willow  bnachei  wear, 
Say  I  died  true." 

The  poets  often  allude  to  the  willow  : 

"  A  willow  garland  tfaon  diditieiid 

Paifiimed  last  day  to  me  ； 
Which  did  but  only  thii  portend, 

I  was  fonook  by  thee. 
Since  80  iU%  ni  toll  thee  what, 

To^moRow  thou  ihalt 
Me  wear  the  willow,  aft«T  that 

To  die  upoD  the  tree."  Hcrrick. 

In  landscapes,  the  Weeping  willow  is  peculiarly  expressive 
of  grace  and  softness.  Although  a  highly  beautiful  tree, 
great  care  must  be  used  in  its  intFoduction,  to  preserve  the 
harmony  and  propriety  of  the  whole  ；  as  nothing  could  be 
more  strikingly  inappropriate^  than  to  intermix  it  frequently 
with  trees  expressive  of  dignity  or  majesty,  as  the  oak,  etc  ； 
where  the  violent  contrast  exhibited  in  the  near  proximity 
of  the  two  opposite  forms,  could  only  produce  discord. 

•  ilrb.  Brit 
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The  favourite  place,  where  •  it  is  most  true  to  nature  and 
itself,  is  near  water,  where 

 "itdipa 

Its  pendant  bought,  itoo|^g  ai  if  to  diink." 

COWFBR. 

There,  when  properly  introduced,  not  in  too  great  abun- 
dance, hanging  over  some  rustic  bridge,  or  cool  jutting 
spring,  and  supported,  and  brought  into  harmony  with 
surrounding  vegetation  by  such  other  graceful  and  light- 
sprayed  trees,  as  the  Birch  and  Weeping  elm,  its  effect  is 
often  surpassingly  beautiful  and  appropriate.  There  it  is 
one  of  the  first  in  the  vernal  season  to  burst  its  buds,  and 
mirror  its  soft  green  foliage  in  the  flood  beneath,  and  one  of 
the  last  in  autumn  to  yield  its  leafy  irestuie  to  the  chilling 
frosts,  or  fitful  gusts  of  approaching  winter. 

We  consider  the  Weeping  willow  ill  calculated  for  a  place 
near  a  mansion,  which  has  any  claims  to  size,  magnificence, 
or  architectural  beauty  ；  as  it  does  not  in  any  way  contribute 
by  its  form  or  outline  to  add  to,  or  strengthen  such  charac- 
teristics in  a  building.  The  only  place  where  it  can  be 
happily  situated  in  this  way,  is  in  the  case  of  very  humble 
or  inconspicuous  cottages,  which  we  have  seen  much  orna- 
mented by  being  completdy  hidden,  as  it  weie,  beneath 
the  soft  veil  of  its  streaming  foliage. 

There  is  a  very  singular  variety  of  the  Weeping  willow 
cultivated  in  &as  gardens,  under  the  name  of  the  Ringlet 
willow  ；  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  form  of  its  foliage, 
and  so  different  from  all  oAer  trees,  that  it  is  well  worth  a 
place  as  a  curiosity.  Each  leaf  is  eurled  round  like  a  ring 
or  hoop,  and  the  appearance  of  a  branch  in  full  foliage  is 
not  unlike  a  thinly  culled  ringlet  ；  whence  'its  common 
name.   It  forms  a  neat,  middle-sized  tiee,  with  drooping 
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branches,  though  hardly  so  pendant  as  the  Weeping 
willow. 

The  uses  of  the  willow  are  extremely  numerous.  Abroad 
it  is  extensively  cultivated  in  coppices,  for  timber  and  fuel, 
for  hoops,  ties,  etc.  ；  and  we  are  informed,  that  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  and  throughout  the  Russian  Empire, 
the  twigs  are  employed  in  manufacturing  domestic  utensils, 
harness,  cables,  and  even  for  the  houses  of  the  peasantry 
themselves.  From  the  fibies  of  the  bark,  it  is  said  that  a 
durable  cloth  is  woven  by  the  Tartars  ；  and  the  bark  is 
used  for  tanning,  in  various  parts  of  the  eastern  continent 

But  by  far  the  most  extensive  use  to  which  this  plant  is 
applied,  is  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets.  From  the  earliest 
periods  it  has  been  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  large  plan- 
tations, or  osier-fields,  as  they  are  called,  are  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  particular  kinds  for  this  purpose,  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  The  common  Basket  willow,  an  European 
species,  {S.  vimineUis,)  is  the  sort  usually  grown  for  this 
purpose,  but  several  others  are  also  employed.  For  the 
culture  of  the  basket  willows,  a  deep,  moist,  though  not 
inundated  soil  is  necessary  ；  such  as  is  geneially  found  on 
the  margins  of  small  streams,  or  low  lands.  "  Ropes  and 
baskets  made  from  willow  twigs,  weie  probably  among  the 
very  earliest  manufactures,  in  countries  where  these  trees 
abound.  The  Romans  used  the  twigs  for  binding  their 
vines,  and  tying  their  reeds  in  bundles,  and  made  all  sorts 
of  baskets  of  them.  A  crop  of  willows  was  considered  so 
valuable  in  the  time  of  Cato,  that  he  ranks  the  Salictum,  or 
willow  field,  next  in  value  to  the  vineyard,  and  the  garden. 
(Art.  Salix,  Arb.  Brit.) 

Among  us,  the  European  Basket  willow  is  extensively 
cultivated^  and  very  large  plantations  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
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low  grounds  of  New-Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  wood 
of  some  of  the  tree  willows,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
Yellow  willow,  and  the  Shining  willow,  {S.  lucida,)  is 
greatly  used  in  making  charcoal  for  the  manu&cture  of 
gunpowder. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  all  the  willows  grow 
readily  from  slips  or  truncheons  planted  in  the  ground.  So 
tenacious  of  life  are  they,  that  examples  are  known  where 
small  trees  have  been  taken  up  and  completely  inverted,  by 
planting  the  branches  and  leaving  the  roots  exposed,  which 
have  nevertheless  thrown  out  new  roots  from  the  former 
tops,  and  the  roots  becoming  branches,  the  tree  grew  again 
with  its  ordinary  vigour. 


The  Sassafras  Trek.  Laurus. 
Nat  Ord,   Lauracese.       Lin.  StfsL   Enneandrta,  Monogynia. 

The  Sassafras  is  a  neat  tree  of  the  middle  size,  belonging 
to  the  same  family  as  the  European  laurel  or  Sweet  bay. 
it  is  found,  more  or  less  plentifully,  through  the  whole 
territory  of  the  United  States.  In  favourable  soils,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  it  often  grows  to  40  or  50  feet  in 
height  ；  but  in  the  woods  it  seldom  reaches  that  altitude. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  appear  in  small  clusters  in 
May,  and  the  fruit  is  a  small,  deep  blue  berry,  seated  on  a 
red  footstalk  or  cup.  The  bark  of  the  wood  and  roots  has 
an  agreeable  smell  and  taste,  and  is  a  favourite  ingredient, 
with  the  branches  of  the  spruce,  in  the  small  beer  made  by 
the  country  people.   Medicinally,  it  is  considered  anti-scor- 
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butic,  and  sudorific  ；  and  is  thought  efficacious  in  purifying 
the  blood.  It  was  formerly  in  great  repute  with  practitioners 
abroad,  and  large  quantities  of  the  bark  of  the  roots  were 
shipped  to  England  ；  but  the  demand  has  of  late  greatly 
decreased. 

The  Sassafras  is  a  very  agreeable  tree  to  the  eye,  decked 
as  it  is  with  its  glossy,  deep  green,  oval,  or  thiee-lobed 
leaves.  When  fully  grown,  it  is  also  quite  picturesque  for 
a  tree  of  so  moderate  a  size  ；  as  its  branches  generally  have 
an  irregular,  somewhat  twisted  look,  and  the  head  is  par- 
tially flattened,  and  considerably  varied  in  outline.  After 
ten  years  of  age,  this  tree  always  looks  older  than  it  really 
is,  from  its  rough,  deeply  cracked,  gray  bark,  and  rather 
crooked  stem.  It  often  appears  extremely  well  on  the 
borders  of  a  plantation,  and  mixes  well  with  almost  any  of 
the  heavier,  deciduous  trees.  As  it  is  by  no  means  so  com- 
mon a  tree  as  many  of  those  already  noticed,  it  is  generally 
the  more  valued,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  growing  along 
the  edges  of  cultivated  fields  and  pastures,  appearing  to 
thrive  well  in  any  good  iQellow  soil. 


The  Catalpa  Tree.  Catalpa. 
Not  Ord,  BignoniaceiB.       Lim  SysL  Diandria,  Monogynia. 

A  native  of  nearly  all  the  states  south  and  west  of  Vir- 
ginia,  this  tree  has  now  become  naturalized  also  throughout 
the  middle  and  efustem  sections  of  the  Union,  where  it  is 
generally  planted  for  ornament. 

In  Carolina  it  is  called  the  Catawba  tree,  after  the  Cataw- 
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ba  Indians,  a  tribe  that  formerly  inhabited  that  country  ； 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  softer  epithet  now  generally 
bestowed  upon  it  in  the  north,  is  only  a  corruption  of  that 
original  name. 

The  leaved  of  this  tree  are  very  large,  often  measuring 
six  or  seven  inches  broad  ；  they  are  heart-shaped  in  form, 
smooth,  and  pale  green  on  the  upper  side,  slightly  downy 
beneath.  The  blossoms  are  extremely  beautiful,  hanging 
like  those  of  the  Horse-chestnut,  in  massy  clusters  beyond 
the  outer  surface  of  the  foliage.  The  colour  is  a  pure  and 
delicate  white,  and  the  inner  part  of  the  corolla  is  delicately 
sprinkled  over  with  violet,  or  reddish  and  yellow  spots  ； 
indeed,  the  individual  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  so  great 
when  viewed  closely,  that  one  almost  regrets  that  ihey 
should  be  derated  on  the  branches  of  a  lai^e  forest  tree. 
When  these  fall,  they  are  succeeded  by  bean-like  capsules 
or  seed-vessels,  which  grow  ten  or  twelve  inches  long, 
.become  brown,  and  hang  pendant  upon  the  branches  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 

■  The  Catalpa  never,  or  rarely,  takes  a  symmetrical  form 
when  growing  up  ；  but  generally  forms  a  wide-spreading 
head,  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  Its  large  and  abundant 
foliage  affords  a  copious  shade,  and  its  growth  is  quite  rapid, 
soon  forming  a  large  and  bulky  tiee.  In  ornamental  planta- 
tions it  is  much  varied  on  account  of  its  superb  and  showy 
flowers,  and  is  therefore  deserving  a  place  in  every  lawn. 
It  is  generally  seen  19  best  advantage  when  standing  alone, 
but  it  may  also  be  mingled  with  other  large  round-leaved 
trees,  as  the  basswood,  etc.,  when  it  produces  a  very  pleasing 
effect.  The  branches  are  rather  brittle,  like  those  of  the 
locust,  and  are  therefore  somewhat  liable  to  be  broken  by 
the  wind.   Accustomed  to  a  wanner  climate,  the  leaves 
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expand  late  in  the  spring,  and  wither  hastily  when  frost 
approaches  ；  but  the  soft  tint  of  their  luxuriant  vegetation 
is  very  grateful  to  the  eye,  and  it  appears  to  be  uninjured 
by  the  hottest  rays  of  summer.  North  of  this  place  the 
Catalpa  is  rather  too  tender  for  exposed  situations. 

We  have  seen  the  Catalpa  employed  to  great  advantage  in 
fixing  and  holding  up  the  loose  soil  of  river  banks,  where, 
if  planted,  it  will  soon  insinuate  its  strong  roots,  and  retain 
the  soil  firmly.  In  Ohio,  experiments  have  been  made  with 
the  timber  for  the  posts  used  in  fencing  ；  and  it  is  stated  on 
good  authority  that  it  is  but  little  inferior,  when  well  sea- 
soned, to  that  of  the  locust  in  duiability^ 

Michaux  mentions  that  he  has  been  cussured  that  the 
honey  collected  from  the  flowers  is  poisonous  ；  but  this  we 
are  inclined  to  doubt  ；  or  at  least  vm  have  witnessed  no  ill 
effects  from  planting  it  in  abundanee  in  the  middle  states, 
in  those  neighbourhoods  where  bees  are  kept  in  considerable 
numbers. 

The  Catalpa  is  very  easily  propagated  firom  seeds  sown  in 
any  light  soil  ；  and  the  growth  of  the  young  plants  is  ex- 
tremely rapid.    C.  syringafolia  is  the  only  species. 


The  Persimon  Tr£e.  Diospyros. 

NaL  Ord.  Ebenaces.         Lin.  8y$L  Polygamia,  DioBcia. 

The  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  and  about  the  same  lati- 
tude on  the  Connecticut,  may  be  considered  the  northern 
limits  of  this  small  tree.  It  generally  forms  a  spreading, 
loose  head,  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  in  good  soils  in 
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the  middle  states  ；  but  we  have  seen  a  specimen  of  nearly 
eighty  feet,  in  the  old  Bartram  Garden  at  Philadelphia  ；  and 
fifty  feet  is  probably  the  average  growth  on  deep  fertile  lands 
in  the  southern  states. 

The  Persimon  bears  a  small,  round,  dull  red  fruit,  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  containing  six  or  seven  stones  ；  it  is 
insufferably  austere  and  bitter,  until  the  autumnal  frosts  have 
mellowed  it,  and  lessened  its  harshness,  when  it  becomes 
quite  palatable.  Considerable  quantities  of  the  fruit  axe  an- 
ually  brought  into  New- York  market  and  its  vicinity,  from 
New-Jersey,  and  sold :  the  produce  is  very  abundant,  a  sin- 
gle tree  often  yielding  several  bushels.  A  strong  brandy 
has  been  distilled  from  them  ；  and  in  the  south,  they  are  said 
to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  country  beer.  For  the 
latter  purpose  they  are  pounded  up  with  bran,  dried,  and 
kept  for  use  till  wanted. 

The  foliage  of  the  Persimon  is  handsome  ；.  the  leaves  be- 
ing four  or  five  inches  long,  simple,  oblong,  dark  green,  and 
glossy,  like  those  of  the  orange.  The  blossoms  are  green 
and  inconspicuous. 

The  Persimon  ha»  no  importance  as  a  tree  to  recommend 
it  ；  but  it  may  be  admitted  in  all  good  collections  for  its 
pleasing  shining  foliage,  and  the  variety  which  its  singular 
fruit  adds  to  the  productions  of  a  complete  country  residence. 
The  common  sort,  {D.  Virginiana,)  grows  readily  from  the 
seed. 

There  is  an  European  species,  (Diospyrus  Lotus,}  with 
yellow  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  rather  less  palatable 
than  our  native  kind.  The  specimens  of  this  tree,  which  we 
have  imported,  appear  too  tender  to  bear  our  winters  unpro- 
tected, so  that  it  will  probably  not  prove  hardy  in  the  north- 
em  states. 
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The  Peperidge  Tree.  Nyssa, 
NaL  Ord.   Santalacee.        Lin,  Sy$L   Polygamia,  DicBcia. 

The  Peperidge,  Tupelo,  or  sour  gum  tree,  as  it  is  called  in 
various  parts  of  the  Union,  grows  to  a  moderate  size,  and  is 
generally  found  in  moist  situations,  though  we  have  seen  it 
in  New- York  State,  thriving  very  well  in  dry  upland  soils. 
The  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  seldom  more  than  eighteen 
inches,  and  the  general  height  is  about  forty  or  fifty  feet 
The  flowers  are  scarcely  perceptible,  but  the  fruit  borne  in 
pairs,  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  deep  blue,  and  ripens  in 
October. 

The  leaves  are  oval,  smooth,  and  have  a  beautiful  gloss  on 
their  upper  surface.  The  branches  diverge  from  the  main 
trunk  almost  horizontally,  and  sometimes  even  bend  down- 
wards like  those  of  some  of  the  Pine  family,  which  gives  the 
tree  a  very  marked  and  picturesque  character. 

The  Peperidge  when  of  moderate  size,  is  not  difficult  to 
transplant,  and  we  consider  it  a  very  fine  tree,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  beautiful,  dark  green,  and  lustrous  foliage  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  brilliant  fiery  colour  which  it  takes  when  the 
frost  touches  it  in  autumn.  In  this  respect  it  is  fully  equal 
in  point  of  beauty,  to  that  of  the  Liquidambar  or  Sweet  gum, 
and  the  maples  which  we  have  already  described  ；  and  so 
fine  a  feature  do  we  consider  this  autumnal  beauty  of  foliage 
that  we  would  by  all  means  advise  the  introduction  of  such 
trees  as  the  Peperidge,  into  the  landscape  for  that  reason 
alone,  were  it  not  also  valuable  for  its  peculiar  form  and 
polished  leaves  in  summer. 

Besides  the  Peperidge,  there  are  three  other  Nyssas,  natives 
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of  this  continent,  viz :  the  Black  gum,  {N.  sylvatica,)  a  tree 
of  greater  dimensions,  and  larger,  more  elongated  leaves, 
whose  northern  boundary  is  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadel- 
phia ；  the  Large  Tupelo,  {N.  grandidentaia^)  a  tree  of  the 
largest  size,  with  large,  coarsely  toothed  foliage,  and  a  large 
blue  fruit,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  wild  olive  ；  and  the  sour  Tupelo,  (iV.  capitataj) 
with  long,  smooth,  laurel-like  leaves,  and  a  light  red,  oval 
fruit)  called  the  Wild  Lime,  from  its  abounding  in  a  strong 
acid,  resembling  that  of  the  latter  fruit.  Both  the  latter  trees 
are  natives  of  the  southien  states,  and  are  little  known  north 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  wood  of  all  the  foregoing  trees  is  remarkable  for  the 
peculiar  arrangement  if  its  fibres  ；  which,  instead  of  running 
directly  thiough  the  stem  in  parallel  liiaes,  are  curiously 
twisted  and  interwoven  together.  Owing  to  this  circum- 
stance it  is  extremely  difficult  to  split,  and  is  theiefore  often 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden  bowls,  tiays,  etc.  That 
of  the  Peperidge  is  also  preferred  for  the  same  reason,  and 
for  its  toughness,  by  the  wheelwrights,  in  the  construction 
of  the  naves  of  wheels,  and  for  other  similar  purposes. 

Michanx  remarks  that  he  is  unable  to  give  any  reason  why 
the  names  of  Sour  gum,  Black  gum,  etc.,  have  been  bestowed 
upon  these  trees,  as  they  spontaneously  exude  no  sap  or  fluid 
which  could  give  rise  to  such  an  appellation.  We  suspect 
that  the  term  has  arisen  from  a  comparison  of  the  autumnal 
tints  of  these  trees  belonging  to  the  genus  Nyssa,  with  those 
of  the  Sweet  gum  or  Liquidambar,  which,  at  a  short  distance, 
they  so  much  resemble  in  the  early  autumn. 
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The  Thorn  Tree.  Crategus. 
Nat,  Ord,  Rosacee.    lAn,  SysL   Icosandria*  Di^ntagynia. 

A  tree  of  the  smallest  size  ；  but  though  many  of  the  sorts 
attain  only  the  stature  of  ordinary  shrubs,  yet  some  of  our 
native  species,  as  well  as  the  English  Hawthorn,  (C  oxy- 
cantha,)  when  standing  alone,  will  form  neat,  spreading- 
topped  trees,  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height. 

Although  the  thorn  is  not  generally  viewed  among  us  as  a 
plant  at  all  conducive  to  the  beauty  of  scenery,  yet  we  are  in- 
duced to  mention  it  here,  and  to  enforce  its  claims  in  that 
point  of  view,  as  they  appear  to  us  highly  entitled  to  consid- 
eration. First,  the  foliage ~ deep  green,  shining,  and  often 
beautifully  cut  and  diversified  in  form "하 is  prettily  tufted  and 
arranged  upon  the  branches  ；  secondly,  the  snowy  blossoms ~ 
often  produced  in  such  quantities  as  to  completely  whiten 
the  whole  head  of  the  tree,  and  which  in  many  sorts  have  a 
delightful  perfume ~ present  a  charming  appearance  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  ；  and  thirdly,  the  ruddy  crimson  or 
purple  haws  or  fruit,  which  give  the  whole  plant  a  rich  and 
glowing  appearance  in  and  among  our  fine  forests,  open 
glades,  or  wild  thickets,  in  autumn. 

The  most  ornamental,  and  the  strongest  growing  in- 
digenous kinds  are  the  Scarlet  Thorn  tree  (C  coccinea^)  and 
its  varieties,  the  Washington  Thorn,  (C  poptUifoliayand  the 
Cockspur  Thorn,  (C  crus-galli)  ；  all  of  which  in  good  soil, 
will  grow  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  can 
readily  be  transplanted  from  their  native  sites. 

The  English  Hawthorn  is  not  only  a  beautiful  small  tree, 
but  it  is  connected  in  our  minds,  with  all  the  elegant,  poetic, 
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and  legendary  associations  which  belong  to  it  in  England  ； 
for  scarcely  any  tree  is  richer  in  such  than  this.  With  the 
floral  games  of  May、  this  plant,  from  its  blooming  at  that 
period,  and  being  the  favourite  of  the  season,  has  become  so 
identified,  that  the  blossoms  are  known  in  many  parts  of 
Britain  chiefly  by  that  name.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  they  were  dedicated  to  Flora, ,  whose  festival 
began  on  the  first  of  that  month  ；  and  in  the  olden  times  of 
merry  England,  the  May-pole,  its  top  decked  with  the  gayest 
garlands  of  these  blossoms,  was  raised  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  young  and  old  assembled  to  celebrate  this  happy  rustic 
festival.  Chaucer  alludes  to  the  custom,  and  describes  the 
hawthorn  thus : 

Marke  the  faire  blooming  of  the  Hawthorne  tree, 
Which  finely  oloatfaad  in  a  robe  of  white, 
FUIb  faH  the  wanton  eye  with  May's  delight 

Court  of  Love. 

And  Herrick  has  left  us  the  following  lines  to  "  Corrina 
going  a  Maying  ••" 

"  Come,  my  Conrma,  come  ；  and  coming,  marke 
How  eehe  field  turns  a  itreet,  eche  street  a  park 
Made  green,  and  trimmed  with  treta  ；  tee  how 
Devotion  gives  eche  house  a  bough 
Or  branch  ；  eche  porch,  eche  doora  ere  this, 
An  aike,  a  tabernacle  is, 
Made  up  of  Hawthorne,  Doatly  interwove, 
Ab  if  here  were  those  cooler  ihadei  of  love." 

The  following  lines  descriptive  of  the  English  species,  we 
extract  from  the  "  Romance  of  Naiure  ••" 

"  Come  let  iu  reit  this  hawthorn  tree  beneftth, 
And  breathe  its  lusdooa  fragrance  aa  il  fliei, 
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And  watch  the  tiuy  petals  ai  they  tail, 
Cirding  and  winnowing  down  our  lylTan  hall.*' 

The  berries  or  haws,  as  they  are  called,  have  a  very  rich 
and  coral-like  look  when  the  tree,  standing  alone,  is  com- 
pletely covered  witib  them  in  October.  There  are  some  ele- 
gant varieties  of  this  species,  which  highly  deserve  cultiva- 
tion for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  and  foliage.  Among  them  . 
we  may  particularly  notice  the  Double  White,  with  beau- 
tiful blossoms  like  small  white  roses;  the  Pink  and  the 
Scarlet  flowering,  both  single  and  double,  and  the  Variegated- 
leaved  hawthorn,  all  elegant  trees  ；  as  well  as  the  Weeping 
hawthorn,  a  rarer  variety,  with  pendulous  branches. 

The  Hawthorn  is  most  agreeable  to  the  eye  in  composition 
when  it  forms  the  undergrowth  or  thicket,  peeping  out  in 
all  its  green  freshness,  gay  blossoms,  or  bright  fruit  from  be- 
neath and  between  the  groups  and  masses  of  trees  ；  where, 
mingled  with  the  hazel,  etc.,  it  gives  a  pleasing  intricacy  to 
the  whole  mass  of  foliage.  But  the  different  species  display 
themselves  to  most  advantage,  and  grow  also  to  a  finer  size, 
when  planted  singly,  or  two  or  three  together,  along  the 
walks  leading  through  the  different  parts  of  the  pleasure- 
ground  or  shrubbery. 


The  Magnolia  Tree.  Magnolia. 
Nat  (ML  Magnoliacee.        Lin.  Sytt   Polyandria,  PoljgyDia. 

The  North  American  trees  composing  the  genus  Magnolia 
are  certainly  among  the  most  splendid  productions  of  the  for- 
ests in  any  temperate  climate  ；  and  when  we  consider  the 
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size,  and  fragrance  of  their  blossoms,  or  the  beauty  of  their 
large  and  noble  foliage,  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether 
there  is  a  more  magnificent  and  showy  genus  of  deciduous 
trees  in  the  world.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  shrubs  or 
smaller  trees,  natives  of  China,  and  the  mountains  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  it  belongs  exclusively  to  this  continent,  as  no  in- 
dividuals of  this  order  are  indigenous  to  Europe  or  Africa. 
The  American  species  attracted  the  attention  of  the  first 
botanists  who  came  over  to  examine  the  riches  of  our  native 
flora,  and  were  transplanted  to  the  gardens  of  England  and 
France,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  where  they  are 
still  valued  as  the  finest  hardy  trees  of  that  hemisphere. 

The  Large  Evergreen  Magnolia,  (AT.  grandiJlarcL^)  or 
Big  Laurel,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  peculiarly  indige- 
nous to  that  portion  of  our  country  south  of  North  Carolina, 
where  its  stately  trunk,  often  seventy  feet  in  height,  and 
superb  pyramid  of  deep  green  foliage,  render  it  one  of  the 
loveliest  and  most  majestic  of  trees.  The  leaves,  which  axe 
evergreen,  and  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  laurel  in 
form,  aie  generally  six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  thick  in 
texture,  and  brilliantly  polished  on  the  upper  surface.  The 
highly  fragrant  flowers  are  composed  of  about  six  petals, 
opening  in  a  wide  cup-like  form,  of  the  most  snowy  white- 
ness of  colour.  Scattered  among  the  rich  foliage,  their 
effect  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  The  seeds  are  borne  in  an 
oval,  cone-like  carpel  or  seed-vessel,  composed  of  a  number 
of  cells  which  split  longitudinally,  when  the  stony  seed, 
covered  with  a  bright  red  pulp,  drops,  out.  There  are  seve- 
ral varieties,  which  have  been  raised  from  the  seed  of  this 
species  abroad  ；  the  most  beautiful  is  the  Exmouth  Magno- 
lia, with  fine  foliage,  rusty  beneath  ；  it  produces  its  flowers 
much  earlier  and  more  abundantly  than  the  original  sort. 
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We  regret  that  this  tree  is  too  tender  to  bear  the  open  air 
north  of  Philadelphia,  as  it  is  one  of  the  choicest  evergreens. 
At  the  nurseries  of  the  Messrs.  Landreth,  and  at  the  Bartram 
Botanic  Garden  of  Col.  Carr,  near  that  city,  some  good 
specimens  of  this  Magnolia  and  its  varieties  are  growing 
thriftily  ；  but  in  the  State  of  New- York,  and  at  the  east,  it 
can  only  be  considered  a  green-house  plant. 

The  Cucumber  Magnolia,  (C  accuminata,)  (so  called 
from  the  appearance  of  the  young  fruit,  which  is  not  unlike 
a  green  cucumber,)  takes  the  same  place  in  the  north,  in 
point  of  majesty  and  elevation,  that  the  Big  Laurel  occupies 
in  the  south.  Its  northern  limit  is  Lake  Erie  ；  and  it 
abounds  along  the  whole  range  of  the  Alleghanies  to  the 
southward,  in  rich  mountain  acclivities,  and  moist  sheltered 
valleys.  There  it  often  measures  three  or  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  eighty  in  height.  The  leaves,  which  aie 
deciduous,  like  those  of  all  the  Magnolias  except  the  M. 
grandifhray  are  also  about  six  inches  long,  and  four 
broad,  accumulate  at  the  point,  of  a  bluish  gieen  on  the 
upper  surface.  The  flowers  are  six  inches  in  diameter,  of  a 
pale  yellow,  much  like  those  of  the  Tulip  tree,  and  slightly 
fragrant.  The  fruit  is  about  three  inches  long,  and  cylin- 
drical in  shape.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Alleghanies,  says  Michaux,  gather  these 
cones  about  midsummer,  when  they  are  half  ripe,  and  steep 
them  in  whiskey  ；  the  liquor  produced,  they  take  as  an 
antidote  against  the  fevers  prevalent  in  those  districts. 

The  Umbrella  Magnolia,  (M  tripetalaj)  though  found 
sometimes  in  the  northwest  of  New- York,  is  rare  theie,  and 
abounds  most  in  the  south  and  west.  It  is  a  smaller  tree 
than  the  preceding  kinds,  rarely  growing  more  than  thirty 
feet  high.   The  leaves  on  the  terminal  shoots,  are  disposed 
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three  or  four  in  a  tuft,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of 
Umbrella  tree.  They  are  of  fine  size,  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet  long,  and  seven  or  eight  broad,  oval,  and  pointed  at  both 
ends  ；  the  flowers  are  also  large,  white,  and  numerous  ；  and 
the  conical  fruit-vessel  containing  the  seeds,  assumes  a 
beautiful  rose-colour  in  autumn.  From  its  fine  tufted 
foliage,  and  rapid  growth,  this  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
species  for  our  pleasure-grounds. 

The  Large-leaved  Magnolia,  {M.  macrapkylla^)  is  the 
rarest  of  the  genus  in  our  forests,  being  only  found  as  yet, 
in  North  Carolina.  The  leaves  grow  to  an  enormous  size, 
when  the  tree  is  young,  often  measuring  three  feet  long, 
and  nine  or  ten  inches  broad.  They  are  oblong,  oval,  and 
heart-shaped  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  also  immense, 
opening  of  the  size  of  a  hat-crown,  and  diffusing  a  most 
agreeable  odour.  The  tree  attains  only  a  secondary  size, 
and  is  distinguished  in  winter  by  the  whiteness  of  its  bark, 
compared  with  the  others.  It  is  rather  tender  north  of  New- 
York. 

The  Heart-leaved  Magnolia,  {M.  cardaia,)  is  a  beautiful 
southern  species,  distinguished  by  its  nearly  round,  heart- 
shaped  foliage,  and  its  yellow  flowers  about  four  inches  in 
diameter.  It  blooms  in  the  gardens  very  young,  and  very 
abundantly,  often  producing  two  crops  in  a  season. 

Magnolia  auriculata,  grows  about  forty  feet  high,  and  is 
also  found  near  the  southern  Alleghany  range  of  mountains. 
The  leaves  are  light  green,  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  widest 
at  the  top,  and  narrower  towards  the  base,  where  they  are 
rounded  into  lobes.  The  flowers  are  not  so  fine  as  those  of 
the  preceding  kinds,  but  still  are  handsome,  pale  greenish 
white,  and  about  four  inches  in  diameter. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  snialler  American  Magnolia, 
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which  is  the  only  sort  that  in  the  middle  or  eastern  sections 
of  the  Union,  grows  within  150  miles  of  the  sea-shore.  This 
is  the  Magnolia  of  the  swamps  of  New-Jeisey,  and  the  south, 
{M.  glauca^)  of  which  so  many  fragrant  and  beautiful  bou- 
quets are  gathered  in  the  season  of  its  infloiescence,  brought 
to  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  and  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
markets.  It  is  rather  a  large  bush,  than  a  tree  ；  with  shi- 
ning, green,  laurel-like  leaves,  four  or  five  inches  long,  some- 
what mealy  or  glaucous  beneath.  The  blossoms,  about 
three  inches  broad,  are  snowy  white,  and  so  fragrant  that 
where  they  abound  in  the  swamps,  their  perfume  is  often 
perceptible  for  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

The  foreign  sorts  introduced  into  our  gardens  from  China, 
are  the  Chinese  purple,  (3f.  purjmrea,)  which  produces  an 
abundance  of  large  delicate  purple  blossoms,  early  in  the 
season  ；  the  Yulan  or  Chinese  White  Magnolia,  (Af.  con- 
spicua,)  a  most  abundant  bloomer,  bearing  beautiful  white, 
fragrant  flowers  in  April,  before  the  leaves  appear;  and 
Soulange's  Magnolia,  (M,  SaiUangiana,)  a  hybrid  between 
the  two  foregoing,  with  large  flowers  delicately  tinted  with 
white  and  purple.  These  succeed  well  in  sheltered  situa- 
tions, in  our  pleasure-grounds,  and  add  greatly  to  their 
beauty  early  in  the  seaaon.  Grafted  on  the  cucumber  tree, 
they  form  large  and  vigorous  trees  of  greeit  beauty. 

The  Magnolia,  in  order  to  thrive  well,  requires  a  deep 
rich  soil  ；  which  in  nearly  all  cases,  to  secure  their  luxuri- 
ance, should  be  improved  by  adding  thereto  some  leaf  mould 
or  decayed  vegetable  matter  from  the  woods.  When  trans- 
planted from  the  nursery,  they  should  be  preferred  of  small 
or  only  moderate  size,  as  their  succulent  roots  are  easily  in- 
jured, and  they  recover  slowly  when  large.  Most  of  them 
may  be  propagated  from  seed  ；  but  they  flower  sooner,  grow 
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more  vigorously,  and  are  much  hardier  when  grafted  upon 
young  stocks  of  the  Cucumber  Magnolia.  This  we  have 
found  to  be  particularly  the  case  with  the  Chinese  species 
and  varieties. 

All  these  trees  are  such  superb  objects  upon  a  lawn,  in 
their  rich  summer  garniture  of  luxuriant  foliage,  and  large 
odoriferous  flowers,  that  they  need  no  further  recommenda- 
tion from  us  to  insure  their  regard  and  admiration  from  all 
persons  who  have  room  for  their  culture.  If  possible,  situa- 
tions somewhat  sheltered  either  by  buildings,  or  other  trees, 
should  be  chosen  for  all  the  species,  except  the  Cucumber 
Magnolia,  which  thrives  well  in  almost  any  aspect  not 
directly  open  to  violent  gales  of  wind. 


The  White- wood,  or  Tulip  Tree.  Liriodendron. 
NaL  Ord,  Magnoliacese.       Lin,  8yst,  Polyandriat  Polygjmia. 

The  Tulip  tree  belongs  to  the  same  natural  order  as  the 
Magnolias,  and  is  not  inferior  tg  most  of  the  latter  in  all  that 
entitles  them  to  rank  among  our  very  finest  forest  trees. 

The  taller  Magnolias,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  do 
not  grow  naturally  within  100  or  160  miles  of  the  sea-coast  ； 
and  the  Tulip  tree  may  be  considered  as  in  some  measure, 
supplying  their  place  in  the  middle  Atlantic  states.  West  of 
the  Connecticut  river,  and  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Hudson, 
this  fine  tree  may  be  often  seen  reaching  in  warm  and  deep 
allavial  soils,  80  or  90  feet  in  height.   But  in  the  western 
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States,  where  indeed  the  growth  of  forest  trees  is  astonish- 
ingly vigorous,  this  tree  far  exceeds  that  altitude.  The  elder 
Michaux  mentions  several  which  he  saw  in  Kentucky,  that 
were  fifteen  and  sixteen  feet  in  girth  ；  and  his  son  confiims 
the  measurement  of  one,  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Louis- 
ville, which  at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  was  found  to  be 
twenty-two  feet  and  six  inches  in  circumference,  with  a  cor- 
responding elevation  of  130  feet 

The  foliage  is  rich  and  glossy,  and  has  a  very  peculiar 
form  ；  being  cut  off,  as  it  were,  at  the  extremity,  and  slightly 
notched  and  divided,  into  two  sided  lobes.  The  breadth 
of  the  leaves  is  six  or  eight  inches.  The  flowers,  which  are 
shaped  like  a  large  tulip,  are  composed  of  six  thick  yellow 
petals,  mottled  on  the  inner  sui&ce  with  red  and  green. 
They  axe  borne  singly  on  the  terminal  shooto,  have  a  plea- 
sant, slight  perfume,  and  are  very  showy.  The  seed-vessel, 
which  ripens  in  October,  is  formed  of  a  number  of  scales 
surrounding  the  central  axis  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  It  is 
remarkable  that  young  trees  under  30  or  36  feet  high, 
seldom  or  never  perfect  their  seeds. 

Whoever  has  once  seen  the  Tulip  tree  in  a  situation  wheie 
the  soil  was  favourable  to  its  free  growth,  can  never  forget 
it.  With  a  clean  trunk,  straight  as  a  column,  for  40  or  60 
feet,  surmounted  by  a  fine,  ample  summit  of  rich  green  foliage, 
it  is,  in  our  estimation,  decidedly  the  most  stately  tree  in 
North  America.  When  standing  alone,  and  encouraged  in 
its  lateral  growth,  it  will  indeed  often  produce  a  lower  head, 
but  its  tendency  is  to  rise,  and  it  only  exhibits  itself  in  all 
its  stateliness  and  majesty  when,  supported  on  such  a  noble 
columnar  trunk,  it  towers  far  above  the  heads  of  its  neigh- 
bours of  the  paik  or  forest   Even  when  at  its  loftiest  eleva- 
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tion,  its  laige  specious  blossoms,  which,  froili  their  fonn,  one 
of  our  poets  has  likened  to  the  chalice  ； 

'     '  Through  the  Teidant  maM 

Hm  Tulip  me, 
Ito  golden  chalice  ofttrimnphantly  diipUyt. 

PiOKXKuro. 

jut  out  from  amid  the  tufted  canopy  in  the  mobth  of  June, 
and  glow  in  richness  and  beauty.  While  the  tree  is  less  than 
a  foot  in  diameter,  the  stem  is  extremely  smooth,  and  it  has, 
almost  always,  a  refined  and  finished  appearance*  For  the 
lawn  or  park,  weconceiye  the  Tulip  tree  emmeatly  adapted : 
its  tall  ui»right  stem,  and  handisome  summit,  contrasting 
nobly  with  the  spreading  forms  of  most  deciduous  trees.  It 
should  generally  stand  alone,  or  noar  the  bolder  of  a  mass 
of  trees,  where  it  may  folly  display  itidf  to  the  eye,  and 
exhibit  all  its  charms  from  the  root  to  the  very  summit  ；  for 
DO  tree  of  the  same  grandeur  and  magnitude  is  so  truly 
beautiful  and  graceful  in  every  portion  of  its  trunk  and 
branches.  Where  there  is  a  taste  for  avenues,  the  Tulip 
tree  ought  by  all  means  to  be  employed,  as  it  makes  a  most 
mftgnificept  oyerarching  canopy  of  verdure,  supported  on 
trunks  almost  architectuial  in  their  symmetry.  The  leaves 
also,  from  their  bitterness,  are  but  little  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  any  insect 

This  tree  was  introduced  into  England  about  1668  ；  and 
is  now  to  be  found  in  almost  every  gentleman's  park  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  so  highly  is  it  esteemed  as  an 
ornamental  tiee  of  the  first  class.  We  hope  that  the 
fine  native  specimens  yet  standing,  here  and  iheie,  in  farm* 
lands  along  our  river  banks,  may  be  sacredly  preserved  from 
the  boibaious  infliction  of  the  axe,  which  formerly  despoiled 
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without  mercy,  so  many  of  the  majestic  denizens  of  our 
native  forests. 

In  the  western  states,  where  this  tree  abounds,  it  is  much 
used  in  building  and  carpentry.  The  timber  is  light  and 
yellow,  and  the  tree  is  commonly  called  the  Yellow  Poplar, 
in  those  districts,  from  some  fancied  resemblance  in  the 
wood,  though  it  is  much  heavier  and  more  durable  than 
that  of  the  poplar. 

When  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  wood  is  liable  to  waip， 
but  as  it  is  fine  grained,  light,  and  easily  worked,  it  is  ex- 
tensively employed  for  the  pannels  of  coaches,  doois,  cabinet- 
work, and  wainseoats.  The'  Indians  who  once  inhabited 
these  regions,  hollowed  out  the  trunks,  and  made  their 
canoes  of  them.  There  are  two  sorts  of  timber  known; 
viz :  the  Yellow  and  the  White  Poplar^  or  Tulip  tree.  These, 
however,  it  is  well  known  are  the  same  species,  (jL.  ttUipi- 
fera,)  but  the  variation  is  brought  about  by  the  soil,  which 
if  dry,  gravelly,  and  elevated,  produces  the  white,  and  if 
rich,  deep,  and  rather  moist;  the  yellow  timber. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  transplant  the  Tiriip  tree  when  it 
has  attained  much  size,  unless  the  roots  have  undei^ne 
preparation,  as  will  hereafter  be  mentioned  ；  but  it  is  easily 
propagated  from  seed,  or  obtained  from  the  nurseries,  and 
the  growth  is  then  strong  and  rapid. 


The  Dogwood"  Tree.  Cornus. 
JNoL  Ord.  Cornacee.      Lin,  8ysL  Tetrandriat  Monogynia. 

There  aie  a  number  of  small  shrubs  that  belong  to  this 
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genus,  but  the  common  Dogwood,  {Comua  florida,)  is  the 
only  species  which  has  any  claims  to  rank  as  a  tree.  In  the 
middle  states,  where  it  abounds,  as  well  as  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  Union,  the  maximmn  height  is  thirty-five  feet, 
while  its  ordinary  elevation  is  about  twenty  feet. 

The  Dogwood  is  quite  an  ornamental  small  tree,  and  owes 
its  interest  chiefly  to  the  beauty  of  its  numerous  blossoms 
and  firuit  The  leaves  aie  oyal,  about  three  inches  long, 
dark  green  above,  and  paler  below.  In  the  beginning  of 
May,  while  the  foliage  is  beginning  to  expand  rapidly,  and 
before  the  tree  is  in  full  leaf,  the  flowers  unfold,  and  present 
a  beautiful  spectacle,  often  covering  the  whole  tiee  with  their 
snowy  gamituie.  The  principal  beauty  of  these,  consists  in 
the  involucram  or  calyx,  which,  instead  of  being  green,  as 
is  commonly  the  case,  in  the  Dogwood  takes  a  white  or  pale 
bhie  tint  The  trae  flowers  may  be  seen  collected  in  little 
clusters,  and  are,  individually,  quite  small,  though  sur- 
lounded  by  the  inyolucnon,  which  produces  all  the  effect  of 
a  fine  white  blossom. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seascMi,  the  Dogwood  is  one  of 
the  gayest  ornaments  of  our  native  woods.  It  is  seen  at 
that  time  to  great  advantage  in  sailing  up  the  Hudson  river. 
There,  in  the  abrapt  Highlands,  which  rise  boldly  many 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  patches  of  the 
Dogwood  in  full  bloom,  gleam  forth  in  snowy  whiteness 
from  among  the  tender  green  of  t^e  surrounding  young 
foliage,  and  the  gloomier  shades  of  the  dark  evergreens, 
which  clothe  with  a  rich  verduie  the  rocks  and  precipices 
that  overhang  the  moving  flood  below. 

The  beiries  which  succeed  these  blossoms,  become  quite 
red  and  brilliant^  in  autumn  ；  and,  as  they  are  plentifully 
borne  in  little  clusters,  they  make  quite  a  display.  When 
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the  shaip  frosts  have  lessened  their  bitterness,  they  me 
the  food  of  the  robin,  which,  at  that  late  season,  eats  them 
greedily. 

The  foliage  in  autumn  is  also  highly  beautiful,  and  must 
be  considered  as  contributing  to  the  chaims  of  this  tree. 
The  colour  it  assumes  is  a  deep  lak&-ied  ；  and  it  is  at  that 
season  as  easily  known  at  a  distance  by  its  fine  colouring, 
as  the  Maple,  the  Liquidambar,  and  the  Nyssa,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  Taking  into  consideration  all  these 
ornamental  qualities,  and  also  the  fact  that  it  is  every  day 
becoming  scarcer  in  our  native  wilds,  we  fhink  the  Dog- 
wood tree  should  fiEurly  come  under  the  protection  of  the 
picturesque  planter,  and  well  deserves  a  place  in  the  plea- 
sure-ground and  ahmbbery. 

The  wood  is  close-giained,  haid,  and  heavy,  and  takes  a 
good  polish.  It  is  too  small  to  enter  into  general  use,  but  is 
often  employed  for  the  lesser  utensils  of  ihe  faim.  The  baric 
has  been  very  successfully  employed  by-physidans  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  elsewheie,  and  is  found  to  possess  neaily  ttie 
same  properties  as  the  Peruvian  bark.  Bigelow  states  in  his 
American  Botany,  that  its  use  in  fevers  has  been  known 
and  practised  in  many  sections  of  the  Union  by  the  country 
people,  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

Besides  this  native  species  there  is  an  European  dogwood, 
{Camus  meuctUiii)  commonly  called  the  Cornelian  cheny, 
which  is  now  planted  in  many  of  our  gaidens,  and  gronrs 
to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  The  small  yellow 
flowers  come  out  close  to  the  branches  in  Maich  or  Apiil, 
and  the  whole  tree  is  quite  handsome  in  autumHi  fiom  die 
size  and  colour  of  its  fine  oval  scarlet  berries.  These  are  as 
large  as  a  small  cherry,  transparent^  and  hang  for  a  l<Hig 
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time  upon  the  tree.  The  leaves  me  much  like  those  of  the 
common  Dogwood.  Although  the  blossoms  are  produced 
when  the  plant  is  quite  a  bosh,  yet  it  must  attain  some  age 
before  the  fruit  sets.  Altogether,  the  Cornelian  cherry  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  of  small  trees. 


The  Salisbvria,  or  Ginko  Tree. 

NaL  (ML  Taxaeeie.      lAn,  8ff$L  Moncaeia,  Polyandfift. 

This  fine  exotic  tree,  which  appears  to  be  perfectly  hardy 
in  this  climate,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  its  foliage  that 
has  ever  come  under  our  observation.  The  lesnres  aie 
wedge-shaped,  or  somewhat  triangular,  attached  to  the 
petioles  at  one  of  the  angles,  and  pale  yellowish  green  in 
colour  ；  the  libs  or  veins,  instead  of  diverging  from  the 
central  mid-rib  of'  the  leaf,  as  is  commonly  tibe  case  in 
dicotyledonoos  plants,  are  all  parallel  ；  in  short,  they  almost 
eiactly  resemble,  (except  in  being  three  or  four  times  as 
Uu^)  those  of  the  beautiful  Maiden  hair  fern,  (Adiantumj) 
common  in  our  woods :  being  thickened  at  the  edges,  and 
notched  on  the  tnargin  in  a  similar  manner.  The  male 
flowers  are  yellow,  sessile  catkins  ；  the  female  is  seated  in  a 
curious  kind  of  cup,  formed  by  the  enlargement  of  the  sum* 
mit  of  the  peduncle.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe,  about  an  inch  in 
length,  containing  a  nut,  \rhich,  according  to  Dr.  Abel,  is 
almost  always  to  be  seen  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Ohina 
and  Japan,  the  native  coantry  of  this  tree.  They  aie  eaten, 
after  having  been  roasted  or  bcnled,  and  ate  considered 
excellent 
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The  Salisburia  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  that 
zealous  amateur  of  horticulture  and  botany,  the  late  Mr. 
Hamilton,  of  Woodlands,  near  Philadelphia,  who  brought  it 
from  England  in  1784,  where  it  had  been  received  from 
Japan  about  thirty  yeais  previous.  There  are  several  of 
these  now  growing  at  Woodlands  ；  and  the  largest  measures 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  three  feet  four  inches  in  ciicum- 
ference.  The  next  largest  specimen  which  we  have  seen, 
is  now  standing  on  the  north  side  of  that  fine  public  square, 
the  Boston  Common.  It  originally  grew  in  the  grounds  of 
Gardiner  Green,  Esq.,  of  Boston  ；  but  though  of  fine  suse,  it 
was,  about  three  years  since,  carefully  removed  to  its  present 
site,  which  proves  its  capability  for  bearing  transplanting. 
Its  measurement  is  forty  feet  in  elevation,  and  three  in  cir- 
cumference. There  is  also  a  very  handsome  tree  in  the 
grounds  of  Messrs.  Landreth,  Philadelphia,  about  thirty-five 
feet  high,  and  very  thrifty. 

We  have  not  learned  that  any  of  these  trees  have  yet 
borne  their  blossoms ;  ^at  any  rate,  hone  but  male  blossoms 
have  yet  been  produced  Abroad,  the  Salisburia  has  fruited 
in  the  South  of  France,  and  young  trees  have  been  reared 
from  the  nuts. 

The  bark  is  somewhat  soft  and  leathery,  and,  on  the 
trunk  and  branches,  assumes  a  singular  tawny  yellow,  or 
grayish  colour.  The  tree  grows  pretty  lapidly,  and  fonns 
an  exceedingly  neat,  loose,  conical,  or  tapering  head.  The 
timber  is  very  solid  and  heavy  ；  and  the  tree  is  said  to  grow 
to  enormous  size  in  its  native  country  ；  Bunge,  who  accom- 
panied the  mission  from  Russia  to  Pekin,  states  that  he  saw 
near  a  Pagoda,  an  immense  Ginko  tree,  with  a  trunk 
nearly  forty  feet  in  ciicumference,  and  still  in  foil  vigour  of 
vegetation.* 

*  Boll,  de  la  8oc  d'Agir.  do  depart  de  l,Hemult  Arb.  Brit 
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Although  nearly  related  to  the  Pine  tribe,  and  fonning, 
apparently,  the  connecting  link  between  the  cmifera  and 
exogenous  trees,  yet  unlike  the  former  tribe,  the  wood  of 
the  tree  is  perfectly  free  from  lesin. 

The  Ginko  tree  is  so  great  a  botanical  curiosity,  and  is  so 
singularly  beautiful  when  clad  with  its  fern-like  foliage,  that 
it  is  strikingly  adapted  to  add  ornament  and  interest  to  the 
pleasure-ground.  As  the  foliage  is  of  that  kind  which  must 
be  viewed  near  by  to  understand  its  peculiarity,  and  as  the 
fonn  and  outline  of  the  tree  aie  pleasing,  and  harmonize 
well  with  buildings,  we  would  lecommend  that  it  be  plant- 
ed near  the  house,  where  its  unique  character  can  be  readily 
seen  and  appreciated. 

SalMuria  adiantifolia  is  the  only  species.  In  the 
United  States  it  appears  to  flourish  best  in  a  rich  fertile  soil, 
lather  dry  than  otherwise.  South  of  Albany,  it  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  a  most  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  our  catalogue  of  trees  of  the  first  class.  It  has 
hitherto  been  propagated  chiefly  from  layers  ；  but  cuttings 
of  the  preceding  year's  growth^  planted  early  in  the  spring, 
in  a  fine  sandy  loam,  and  kept  shaded  and  watered,  will 
also  root  without  much  difficulty.  When  the  old  trees  al- 
ready mentioned,  (which  have  doubtless  been  raised  from 
seed,)  begin  to  blossom,  plants  leaied  from  them  by  cuttiDgs 
or  grafts,  will,  of  course,  produce  blossoms  and  fruit  much 
more  speedily  than  when  reared  firom  the  nuU 


The  American  Cypress  Trbe.  Taxodium. 


Nat,  Ord,   Coniferse.       Lin,  SysL  Monociat  Monadelphia. 

The  Southern  or  Deciduous  cypress,  ( Taxodium  distir 
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chum*)  is  one  of  the  most  majestic,  useful,  and  beautiful  trees 
of  the  southern  part  of  North  America.  Naturally,  it  is 
not  found  growing  north  of  Maryland,  or  the  south  part 
of  Delaware,  but  below  that  boundary  it  becomes  extremely 
multiplied.  The  low  grounds  and  alluvial  soils  sifbject  to 
inundations,  aie  constantly  covered  with  this  tree  ；  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  other  great  western  rivers, 
for  more  than  600  miles  from  its  mouth,  those  vast  marshes, 
caused  by  the  periodical  bursting  and  oveiflowing  of  their 
banks,  are  filled  with  huge  and  almost  endless  growths 'of 
this  tree,  called  Cypress  swamps.  Beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States,  its  geographical  range  extends  to 
Mexico  ；  and  Michaux  estimates  that  it  is  found  more  or 
less  abundantly,  over  a  range  of  country  more  than  3000 
miles  in  extent. 

"  In  the  SAvamps  of  the  southern  states  and  the  Floridas, 
on  whose  deep  miry  soil  a  new  layer  of  vegetable  mould  is 
deposited  every  year  by  the  floods,  the  Cypress  attains  its 
utmost  development  The  largest  stocks  are  120  feet  in 
height,  and  from  26  to  40  feet  in  circumference,  above  the 
conical  base,  which  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  always 
three  or  four  times  as  large  as  the  continued  diameter  of  the 
trunk;  in  felling  them,  the  negroes  are  obliged  to  raise 
themselves  upon  scaffolds  fire  or  six  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  roots  of  the  largest  stocks,  particularly  of  such  as  oze 
most  exposed  to  inundation,  are  charged  with  conical  pro- 
tuberances, commonly  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches, 
and  sometimes  four  or  five  feet  in  thickness  ；  these  are 
always  hollow,  smooth  on  the  surfiace,  and  covered  with  a 
reddish  bark,  like  the  roots  which  they  lesemble  also  in  the 
softness  of  their  wood  ；  they  exhibit  no  sign  of  vegetation, 
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and  I  have  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  shoots  by  wound- 
ing their  surface,  and  covering  them  with  earth.  No  cause 
can  be  assigned  for  their  existence :  they  are  peculiar  to  the 
Cypress,  and  begin  to  appear  when  it  is  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  feet  in  height  ；  they  are  not  made  use  of,  except  by 
the  negroes  for  bee-hives." 

"The  foliage  is  open,  light,  and  of  a  fresh,  agreeable  tint; 
each  leaf  is  four  or  five  inches  long,  atid  consists  of  two 
paiallel  rows  of  leaflets,  upon  a  common  stem.  The  leaflets 
are  small,  fine,  and  somewhat  arching,  with  the  convex  side 
outwards.  In  the  autumn,  they  change  from  a  light  green 
to  a  dull  red,  and  are  shed  soon  after." 

"The  Cypress  blooms  in  Carolina,  about  the  first  of 
February.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are  borne  separate- 
ly, by  the  same  tree  ；  the  first  in  flexible  pendulous  aments, 
and  the  second  in  bunches,  scarcely  apparent.  The  cones 
are  about  as  large  as  the  thumb,  hard,  round,  of  an  uneven 
surface,  and  stored  with  small  irregular  ligneous  seeds, 
containing  a  cylindrical  kernel  ；  they  are  ripe  in  October, 
and  retain  their  productive  virtue  for  two  years."* 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  Cypress  in  its  native  soils. 
In  the  middle  states  it  is  planted  only  as  an  ornamental  tree  ； 
and  while  in  the  south,  its  great  abundance  causes  it  to  be 
neglected  or  disregarded  as  such,  its  rarity  here  allows  us 
fully  to  appreciate  its  beauty.  North  of  the  43°  of  latitude 
it  will  not  probably  stand  the  winter  without  protection  ；  but 
south  of  that,  it  will  attain  a  good  size.  The  finest  planted 
specimen  which  we  have  seen,  and  one  which  is  probably 
equal  in  grandeur  to  almost  any  in  their  native  swamps,  is 
glowing  in  the  Bartram  Botanic  Garden,  near  Philadelphia. 
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That  garden  was  formed  by  the  father  of  American  botanists, 
John  Bartram,  who  explored  the  southern  and  western  terri- 
tories, then  vast  wilds,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to  furnish  the 
savans  and  gardens  of  Europe,  with  the  productions  of  the 
new  world,  and  who  commenced  the  living  collection, 
now  unequalled,  of  American  trees,  in  his  own  garden.  In 
the  lower  part  of  it  stands  the  great  Cypress^  a  tree  of  noble 
dimensions,  measuring  at  this  time  130  feet  in  height,  and 
26  in  circumference.  The  txee  was  held  by  Bartram's  son, 
William,  while  his  father  assisted  in  planting  it,  ninety-nine 
years  since.  The  elder  Baxtmin  at  the  time  expressed  to 
his  son,  the  hope  that  the  latter  might  live  to  see  it  a  large 
tree.  Long  before  he  died  (not  many  years  since,)  it  had 
become  the  prodigy  of  the  garden,  and  gieat  numbers  from 
the  neighbouring  city  annually  visit  it,  to  admire  its  vast 
size,  and  recline  beneath  its  ample  shade. 

The  foliage  of  the  Cypress  is  peculiar  ；  for  while  it  has  a 
resemblance  to  the  Hemlock,  Yew,  and  other  evergreen  ti^, 
its  cheerful  bright  green  tint,  and  loose  airy  tufts  of  foliage, 
give  it  a  character  of  great  lightness  and  elegance.  In  young 
trees,  the  form  of  the  head  is  pyramidal  or  pointed;  but 
when  they  become  old,  Michaux  remarks,  the  head  becomes 
widely  spread,  and  even  depressed,  thus  assuming  a  re- 
markably picturesque  aspect.  This  is  also  heightened  by 
the  deep  furrows  or  channels  in  the  trunk,  and  tbe  singular 
excrescences  or  knobs  already  described,  which,  jutting  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  give  a  strange  ruggedness  to  the 
surface  beneath  the  shadow  of  its  branches.  A  single 
Cypress  s&nding  alone,  like  that  in  the  Bartram  Garden,  is. 
a  grand  object,  uniting  with  the  expression  of  great  elegance 
and  lightness  in  its  foliage,  that  of  magnificence,  when  we 
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In  composition,  the  Cypress  produces  the  happiest  effect, 
when  it  is  planted  with  the  hemlock  and  flrs,  which  it  har- 
monizes well  with  in  the  form  of  its  foliage,  #hile  its  soft 
light  green  hue  is  beautifully  opposed  to  the  richer  and 
darker  tints  of  those  thicldy-clad  evergreeiis.  "Wherever 
there  is  a  moist  and  rather  rich  soil,  the  Cypress  may  be 
advantageously  planted;  for  although  we  have  seen  it  thrive 
well  on  a  fertile  dry  loam,  yet  to  attain  all  its  lofty  propor- 
tions, it  requires  a  soil  where  its  thirsty  roots  can  drink  in  a 
sufficient  supply  of  moistixre.  There  its  growth  is  quite 
rapid  ；  and  although  it  may,  at  first,  stiffer  a  little  from  the 
cold  at  the  north,  in  severe  winters,  yet  it  continues  its 
progress,  and  ultimately  becomes  a  stately  tree. 

In  many  parts  of  the  southern  states,  the  timber  of  this 
tree,  which  is  of  excellent  quality,  is  extensively  used  in  the 
coDBtruction  of  the  frame  work  and  outer  covering  of  houses. 
It  is  also  esteemed  for  shingles  ；  and  a  large  trade  has  long 
been  carried  on  fiom  the  south  in  Cypress  shingles.  Posts 
made  of  this  tree  are  found  to  be  very  lasting  ；  and  it  is  also 
employed  for  water  pipes,  masts  of  vessels,  etc.  In  the 
nordiy  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  Pine  timber  ；  but  in  many 
southern  cities,  particularly  New-Orleans,  it  will  be  found  to 
enter  into  the  composition  of  almost  every  building. 

In  the  nurseries,  the  Cypress  is  usually  propagated  from 
the  seed  ；  and  as  it  tends  down  strong  roots,  it  should  be 
tiansplanted  where  it  is  finally  to  grow,  before  it  attains  too 
great  a  development. 

The  European  Cypress,  {OuprBssus  sempervirena,)  a 
beautiful  evergreen  tiee^  shaped  like  a  small  Lombaidy 
poplar,  which  is  the  principal  oinament  of  the  chmchyards 
and  cemeteries  abToadj  is  unfortunately  too  tender  to  endure 
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the  winter  in  any  of  the  states  north  of  Virginia.  South  of 
that  state,  it  may  probably  become  naturalized,  and  serve  to 
add  to  the  catalogue  of  beautiful  indigenous  evergreen  trees. 

From  its  dark  and  sombre  tint,  and  perpetual  verdure,  it 
is  peculiarly  the  emblem  of  grief: 

"  Binde  you  my  brows  with  numming  Cyparene, 
And  palish,  twigi  of  deadlier  poplar  tree, 
Or  if  lome  ndder  tbidM  ye  can  devite, 
Those  ladder  ahadeB  yaile  my  light-loathing  eyei." 

Bp.  Hall. 


The  Larch  Tree.  Larix. 
NaL  Ord.   Conifers.        Idm  Syxt  MoncBciai  Monadelphia. 

The  Larch  is  a  resinous  cone-bearing  tree,  belonging  to 
the  Pine  family,  but  differing  from  that  genus  in  the  annual 
shedding  of  its  leaves  like  other  deciduous  trees.  In 
Europe,  it  is  a  native  of  the  coldest  parts  of  the  Alps  and 
Appenines  ；  and  in  America,  is  indigenous  to  the  jnost 
northern  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  Canadas.  The  leaves 
are  collected  in  little  bunches,  and  the  branches  shoot  out 
from  the  main  stem  in  a  horizontal,  or,  more  generally,  in  a 
declining  position. 

For  picturesque  beauty,  the  Larch  is  almost  unrivalled. 
Unlike  most  other  trees  which  must  grow  old,  uncouth,  and 
misshapen,  before  they  can  attain  that  expression,  this  is 
singularly  so,  as  soon  almost  as  it  begins  to  assume  the 
stature  of  a  tree.  In  can  never  be  called  a  beautiful  tiee,  so 
far  as  beauty  consists  in  smooth  outlines,  a  finely  lounded 
head,  or  gracefully  drooping  branches.   But  it  has  what  is 
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pediapB  more  valuable,  as  being  mote  me, ~ the  erfmssion 
of  boldness,  and  jnctuiesqueitess,  pecnliar  to  itself,  and 
which  it  seems  to  have  caught  from  the  wild  and  rugged 
chasms,  tocks,  and  precipices  of  its  native  mountains' 
There  its  iiregular  and  spiry  top,  and  bnnchea,  faaimoaize 
adminbly  with  the  abrapt  vaiiatkm  of  the  sumnmding 
hill^  and  suit  well  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  those  fiovning 
heights. 


Like  all  highly  e^iessive  and  chaiactenstic  trees'  much 
more  cue  is  necessary  in  introducing  the  Laich  into  artifi- 
eial'BMiiery  jtidicknisly,  Huai  loniid-headsd  trees.  If  planted 
in  abmidBnce,  it  becnnes  monotounu,  fiom  the  similitadettf 
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its  form  in  different  specimens  ；  it  should  therefore  be  intro- 
duced sparingly,  and  always  for  some  special  purpose. 
This  purpose  may  be,  either  to  give  spirit  to  a  group  of 
other  trees,  to  strengthen  the  already  picturesque  character 
of  a  scene,  or  to  give  life  and  variety  to  one  naturally  tame 
and  uninteresting.  All  these  objects  can  be  fully  effected 
by  the  Larch  ；  and  although  it  is  by  far  the  most  suited  to 
hannonize  with,  and  strengthen  the  expression  of  scener  y 
naturally  grand,  or  picturesque,  with  which  it  most  readily 
enters  into  combination,  yet,  in  the  hands  of  taste,  there  can 
be  no  reason  why  so  marked  a  tree  should  not  be  employed 
in  giving  additional  expression  to  scenery  of  a  tamer 
character. 

The  extremely  rapid  growth  of  this  tree  when  planted 
upon  thin,  barren,  and  dry  soils,  is  another  great  merit  which 
it  possesses  as  an  ornamental  tree  ；  and  it  is  also  a  neces- 
sary one  to  enable  it  to  thrive  well  on  those  very  rocky  and 
barren  soils,  where  it  is  most  in  charaeter  with  the  surround- 
ing objects.  It  is  highly  valuable  to  produce  effect  or  shel- 
ter suddenly,  on  portions  of  an  estate,'  too  thin  or  meagre  in 
their  soil,  to  afford  the  sustenance  necessary  to  the  growth 
of  many  other  deciduous  trees. 

The  Larch  is  the  great  timber  tree  of  Europe.  Its  wood 
is  remarkably  heavy,  strong,  and  duhtble,  exceeding  in  all 
those  qualities  the  best  English  oak.  To  these,  it  is  said  to 
add  the  peculiarity  of  being  almost  uninflammable,  and 
resisting  the  influence  of  heat  for  a  long  time.  Vitnnrius 
relates  that  when  Caesar  ^attacked  the  castle  of  Larignum, 
near  the  Alps,  whose  gate  was  commanded  by  a  tower  built 
of  this  wood,  from  the  top  of  which  the  besieged  annoyed 
him  with  their  stones  and  darts,  he  commanded  his  army  to 
surround  it  with  faggots,  and  set  fire  to  the  whole.  When 
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however  all  the  former  was  consumed,  he  was  astonished  to 
find  the  Lctich  tower  uninjured.*  The  wood  is  also  recom- 
noended  for  the  decks  of  vessels,  and  the  masts  of  ships,  cub 
it  is  little  liable  either  to  fly  in  splinters  in  an  engagemeiit, 
or  to  catch  fire  readily. 

In  Great  Britain,  immense  plantations  of  this  tree  are 
made  with  a  view  to  profit  ；  and  although  as  yet  nothing 
like  rearing  trees  for  timber  has  been  attempted  here,  never- 
theless tbe  time  must  come  wbm  our  attention  will  neces- 
sarily be  turned  in  this  direction.  When  such  is  the  case, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Laich  will  be  found  to  be  as  much 
an  object  of  profit,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  on  the 
other.  Indeedj  we  are  much  inclined  to  believe,  that  thou- 
sands of  actes  of  our  sterile  soils  in  some  districts,  might 
now  be  profitably  planted  with  this  tree. 

In  Scotlaod,  the  Larch  was  first  introduced  in  the  year 
1738,  when  eleven  plants  were  given  to  the  Duke  of  Athol, 
who  afterwards  stnick  by  the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  and 
the  excellency  of  their  timber,  planted  ihoosands  of  acres 
with  them.  As  a  specimen  of  what  is  done  in  timber 
growing  abroad,  and  the  peculiar  capacity  of  the  Larch  for 
thriving  aa  poor  soils,  we  shall  make  some  extracts  from 
the  account  given  of  its  growth  in  Scotland,  by  Sir  T.  D. 
Lauder. 

"  The  late  Duke  of  Athol  planted  large  districts  with  this 
tree,  and  thereby  converted  the  heathy  wastes  into  valuable 
forests  ；  but  this  was  not  the  whole  of  the  improvement  he 
thus  created.  Hie  Larch  being  a  deciduous  tree,  sheds  upon 
the  earth  so  grest  a  shower  of  decayed  spines  every  succeed- 

•  N«wtoa*fl  YftniTina,  p.  40. 
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ing  autumn,  that  the  annual  addition  which  is  made  to  the 
soil,  cannot  be  less,  than  from  a  third  of  an  inch  to  half  an 
inch,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  trees.  This  we 
have  often  had  opportunities  of  proving,  by  our  lemarks 
made  on  the  surfaces  of  newly  cleaned  pleasure  walks. 
The  result  of  planting  a  moor  with  Larches  then,  is,  that 
when  the  trees  have  grown  so  much  as  to  exclude  the  air 
and  moisture  on  the  surface,  the  heath  is  soon  erterminated  ； 
and  the  soil  gradually  increasing  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  leaflets  annually  thrown  down  by  the  Larches,  grass 
begins  to  grow  as  the  trees  rise  in  elevation,  so  as  to  allow 
greater  freedom  for  the  circulation  of  the  air  below, ~ and 
thus,  land  which  was .  not  worth  one  shilling  an  acre,  bo- 
comes  most  valuable  pasture  ；  and  we  can  say  that  our  own 
experience  amply  bears  out  the  fact.  The  Duke  of  Athol 
found  that  the  value  of  the  pasture  in  oak  copses,  was  worth 
five  or  six  shillings  (sterling)  per  acre,  for  eight  years  only, 
in  twenty-four,  when  the  copse  is  cut  down  again.  Under 
a  Scotch  fir  plantation  it  is  not  worth  sixpence  more  per 
acre,  than  it  was  before  it  was  planted  ；  under  Beech  and 
Spruce,  it  is  worth  less  than  it  was  before.  But  under 
Laich,  where  the'  ground  was  not  worth  one  shilling  per 
acre,  before  it  was  planted,  the  pasture  becomes  worth  from 
eight  to  ten  shillings  an  acre,  after  the  first  thirty  years, 
when  all  the  thinnings  have  been  completed,  and  the  trees 
left  for  naval  purposes,  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  to  the 
acre,  and  twelve  feet  apajrt. 

The  Larch  is  a  very  quick  grower.  Between  1740,  and 
1744,  eleven  trees  were  planted  at  Blair,  the  girths  of  which, 
at  growths  from  seventy-three  to  seventy-six  years,  ranged 
from  eight  feet  two  inches,  to  ten  feet.  This  lot  was  calcula- 
ted, to  average  one  bundled  feet  each,  in  the  whole,  one 
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thousand  two  hundred  feet.  The  total  measurement  of  this 
lot  of  twenty-two  trees,  therefore,  is  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty-five  feet,  which  at  the  moderate  value 
of  two  shillings  per  foot,  would  give  the  sum  of  £264,  10a. 
($1174)  for  twenty-two  Larch  trees,  of  something  under 
eighty  years  old.  We  find  by  the  Duke  of  AthoPs  tables  of 
measurement,  that  trees  planted  by  him  in  1743,  were  niiie 
feet  three  inches  in  circumference,  when  measured  at  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  in  1796. 

The  plantations  of  Larch  made  by  Dake  James  of  Athol, 
between  1733  and  1759,  amounted  to  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  trees.  Of  these,  eight  bundled 
and  seventy-three,  were  cut  down  between  1809  and  1816. 
The  Duke  of  Athol  had  the  satisfaction  to  behold  a  British 
frigate  built  in  1819  and  1820  at  Woolwich  yard,  out  of 
timber  planted  at  Blair  and  Dunkeld,  by  himself  and  the 
Duke  his  predecessor.  And  the  exlensiro  and  increasing 
Larch  forests  of  those  districts,  may  yet  be  called  upon  largely 
tD  supply  both  our  naval  and  mercantile  dock*yards.  Mankind 
are  prone  to  cherish  and  embalm  the  meinor7  of  individuals 
whose  claims  to  notoriety  have  originated  in  their  wide-spread 
destruction  of  the  human  race  ；  but  they  are  too  apt  to  forget 
those  who  have  been  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  That  a 
vessel  formed  from  trees  of  his  introduction  and  planting, 
should  have  waved  the  British  flag  over  the  ocean,  is  likely 
to  be  all  the  reward  contemporaneous  or  posthumons,  which 
will  ever  adhere  to  the  noble  Duke,  for  the  great  good  he  has 
done  to  his  country,  and  for  the  blessed  legacy  he  has  left  to 
his  descendants,  by  the  plantation  of  about  fifteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  seventy-three  English  acres  of  grotind, 
which  conramed  above  twenty-seven  millions,  four  hundred 
and  thirty-one  thousand,  and  six  hundred  trees. 

32 
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The  following  is  the  probable  supply  of  Laich  timber  from 
Athol,  beginning  twelve  years  from  1817. 

Loada  amnially.  Scotch  acre*  about* 


12  yean  before  cutting,  or 
12  yean  before  cutting, 
10  do.  do. 

8  do.  do. 

8  do.  do. 
16  do.  do. 

3  do.  do. 

69 


n  1829 
1841 
1851 
1859 
1867 
H 


4,250 

8,000)  • 
18,000  J  S,000 
30,000) 


3  l^T^'Sd'oS^^  \  1889       130,000  1 쳐 

72  yMn.  Scotch  acrei,  7,000 

The  Larch  is  unquestionably  the  most  enduring  timber 
that  we  have.  It  is  remarkable,  that  whilst  the  red  wood  or 
heart  wood  is  not  formed  at  all  in  the  other  resinous  trees, 
till  they  have  lived  for  a  good  many  years,  the  Larch,  on  the 
contrary,  begins  to  make  it  soon  after  it  is  planted  ；  and 
while  you  may  fell  a  Scotch  fir  of  thirty  years  old,  and  find 
no  red  wood  in  it,  you  can  hardly  cut  down  a  young  Larch 
large  enough  to  be  a  walking  stick,  without  finding  just  such 
a  proportion  of  red  wood  compared  to  its  diameter  as  a  tree, 
as  you  will  find  in  the  largest  Larch  tree  in  the  forest,  com- 
pared to  its  diameter.  To  prove  the  value  of  the  Laich  as  a 
timber  tree,  several  experiments  were  made  in  the  river 
Thames.  Posts  of  equal  thickness  and  strength,  some  of 
Larch  and  others  of  oak,  were  driven  down  facing  the  river' 
wall,  where  they  were  alternately  covered  with  water  by  the 
effect  of  the  tide,  and  then  left  dry  by  its  fail.  This  species 
of  alternation  is  the  most  trying  of  all  circumstances  for  the 
endurance  of  timber  ；  and  accordingly  the  oaken  posts 
decayed,  and  were  twice  renewed  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years,  while  those  that  were  made  of  the  Larch,  remained 
altogether  unchanged. 

Besides  the  foregoing  species,  {Larix  EuropeOj)  we  have 
two  native  sorts  much  resembling  it;  which  are  chiefly 
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found  in  the  states  of  Maine,  Vermont,  and  New-Hampshire. 
These  are  known  by  the  names  of  the  Red  Larch,  {L.  Micro- 
carpoj)  and  the  Black  Larch,  {L,  pendula)  ；  which  latter  is 
often  called  Hackmataclc.  In  the  coldest  parts  of  the  Union, 
these  often  grow  to  80  and  100  feet  high  ；  but  in  the  middle 
states,  they  aie  only  seen  in  the  swamps,  and  appear  not  to 
thrive  so  well  except  in  such  situations.  For  this  reason 
the  European  Laich  is  of  course  greatly  preferable  when 
plantations  are  to  be  made,  either  for  profit  or  ornament. 
The  latter  is  generally  increased  from  seed  in  the  nurseries. 

The  American  larches  are  well  worthy  a  place  where 
sufficient  moisture  can  be  commanded,  as  their  peculiar 
forms  are  striking,  though  not  so  finely  picturesque  as  that 
of  the  European  species. 

In  the  upper  part  of  Massachusetts,  we  have  observed 
them  in  their  native  soils  growing  70  or  80  feet  high,  and 
assuming  a  highly  pleasing  appearance.  Their  foliage  is 
bluish-green,  and  more  delicate  ；  yet  altogether  the  American 
Larch  appears  to  be  more  stiff  and  formal  (except  far  north,) 
than  the  foreign  tree. 


The  Virgilia  Teee.  Virgilia.* 
NaL  Ord  Legumincee.      Lin,  SysL    Dec&ndria,  Monogynia. 

This  fine  American  tree,  still  very  rare  in  our  ornamental 
plantations,  is  a  native  of  west  Tennessee,  and  the  banks  of 
the  Kentucky  river,  and  in  its  wild  localities  seems  confined 
to  rather  narrow  limits.  It  was  named,  when  first  dis- 
covered, after  the  poet  Virgil,  whose  agreeable  Oeorgics 

•CladMurtris  dncUnia^  Torreyand  Gray, 
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have  endeared  him  to  all  lovers  of  nature,  and  a  country 
life. 

The  Yirgilja  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  that  class  of  trees  bearing  papilionaceous,  or  pea-shaped 
flowers,  and  pinnate  leaves,  of  which  the  common  locust  may 
aerve  as  a  familiar  example.  It  grows  to  a  fine,  rather  broad 
head,  about  30  or  40  feet  high,  with  dense  and  luxuriant 
foliage ~ much  more  nuussy,  and  finely  tufted,  than  that  of  mos! 
other  pinnated  leaved  trees.  Each  leaf  is  composed  of  seven 
or  eight  leaflets,  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  half  that 
breadth,  the  whole  leaf  being  more  than  a  foot  in  length. 
These  expand  rather  late  in  the  spring,  and  are,  about  the 
middle  of  May,  followed  by  aumerous  terminal  racemes,  or 
clusters  of  the  most  delicate  and  charming  pea-shapedblossoms, 
of  a  puie  white.  Theae  clusters  are  six  or  eight  inches  in 
length,  and  quite  broad,  the  flowers  daintily  formed,  and 
arranged  in  a  much  more  graceful,  loose,  and  easy  manner, 
than  those  of  the  locust  They  have  a  very  agreeable,  slight 
perfume,  especially  in  the  evening,  and  the  whole  effect  of 
the  tree,  when  standing  singly  on  a  lawn  and  filled  with 
blossoms,  is  highly  elegant 

"When  the  blossoms  disappear,  they  are  followed  by  the 
pods,  about  the  foi^th  of  an  inch  wide,  and  three  or  four 
inches  long,  containing  a  few  seeds.  These  ripen  in  July 
or  August. 

This  tree  is  frequently  called  the  YeUavhwood,  in  its 
native  haunts ― its  heart  wood  abounding  in  a  fine  yellow 
colouring  matter,  T^hich,  however,  is  said  to  be  rather 
difficult  to  fix,  or  render  permanent.  The  bark  is  beauti- 
fully smooth,  and  of  a  greenish  gray  colour.  In  autumn,  the 
leaves,  when  they  die  ofl 효  take  a  lively  yellow  tint. 
,  This  tree  grows  pretty  rapidly,  and  is  very  agreeable  in  its 
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fimnand  foliage,  erai  while  young.  It  commences  flower- 
ing when  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  we  can  recom- 
mend it  with  confidence  to  the  amateur  of  choice  trees  as 
worthy  of  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  smallest  collection. 

The  only  species  known  is  Virgilia  lutea.  It  was  first 
deseribed  by  Michaux,  and  was  sent  to  England,  about  the 
year  1812.  duite  the  finest  planted  specimens  within  our 
knowledge  are  growing  in  some  of  the  old  seats  in  the 
northem  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  where  there  are  several, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  and  exceedingly  beautiful,  both 
in  their  form  and  blossoms.  A  small  specimen  on  our  lawn, 
eighteen  fe/et  high,  blossoms  now  very  profusely. 


The  Paulownia  Tree.  Patdovmia. 
NaL  Ord,  Scrobpnlriacee.         Ltn.  SysL   ■  ■ 

Hie  Paulownia  is  an  entirely  new  ornamental  tiee  very 
lately  introduced  into  our  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds 
firom  Japan,  cuqui  is  likely  to  prove  hardy  here,  wherever 
the  Ailantus  stands  the  isrinter,  being  naturally  from  the 
same  soil  and  climate  as  that  tree.  It  has  already  attained  a 
great  notoriety  in  the  gardening  world  of  the  other  conti- 
nent; and  from  a  cost  of  four  or  five  guineas  a  plant,  it  is 
now  reduced  to  as  many  shillings,  being  very  readily  pro- 
pagated. In  the  north  of  Fiance,  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  equally  so  here,  south  of  the  latitude 
of  Boston.  With  our  own  plants  being  newly  received,  we 
have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  testing  this  point. 

The  Paulownia  is  remarkable  for  the  long  size  of  its 
foliage  and  the  great  rapidity  of  its  growth.  The  largest 
leaves  are  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  slightly  rough  or 
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hairy,  and  serrated  on  the  edges.  They  are  heart-shaped 
and  have  been  likened  to  those  of  the  Catalpa,  but  they 
perhaps  more  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  common  sun- 
flower. 

In  its  growth,  this  tree,  while  young,  equals  or  exceeds  the 
AUarUus.  In  rich  soils,  near  Paris,  it  has  produced  shoots, 
in  a  single  season,  12  or  14  feet  in  length.  After  being  two 
or  three  years  planted,  it  commences  yielding  its  blossoms 
in  panicled  clusters.  These  are  bluish  lilac,  of  an  open 
mouthed,  tubular  form,  are  very  abundantly  distributed,  and, 
together  with  the  large  foliage,  and  the  robust  habit  of 
growth,  give  this  tiee  a  gay  and  Striking  appearance.  Its 
flower  buds  open  during  the  last  of  April,  or  early  in  May, 
and  have  a  slight,  syringo-like  perfume. 

The  Paulownia,  though  yet  very  rare,  is  easy  of  propaga- 
tion by  cuttings ~ and  even  pieces  of  the  roots  grow  freely. 
Shoilld  it  prove  as  hardy  as  (from  our  fine  dry  summers  for 
ripening  its  wood,)  we  confidently  anticipate,  it  will  be  worthy 
of  a  prominent  place  in  every  arrangement  of  choice  orna- 
mental trees. 
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SECTION  V. 


EVERGREEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 


Tk0  History  and  Deaeription  of  all  the  finest  Hardy  Ermgnen  Treef.  RmAUfl  on  nmB 
MwncTB  in  Landscaps  Gabdxnino,  Inditiduallt  and  in  CoMPoamoif.  Their  Culti« 
Tstkm,  etc  The  Pinet.  The  Fin*  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  the  Deodar  Cedar.  Tho 
Red  Cedar.  The  Arbor  Vitc  The  HoUy.  The  Tew,  etc. 


The  Pfne  Tree.  Pinus. 
NaL  Ord,   Conifere.      Lin,  SysU   MoncBcia,  Monadelphia 


their  wood  in  civil  and  naval  architecture,  and  for  various 
other  purposes,  is  more  generally  used  than  any  other.  In 
the  United  States  and  the  Canadas,  there  are  ten  species  ；  in 
the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  including 
Mexico,  there  are  fourteen  ；  in  Europe  fourteen  ；  in  Asia, 
eight,  and  in  Africa,  two  species.  All  the  colder  parts  of  the 
old  world the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  the  Alps,  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  vast  tracts  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Ger- 


Beneath  the  forest's  skirt  I  reat, 

WhoM  branching  Pines  lUe  dark  and  high. 
And  hear  the  breezee  of  the  Wett 

Among  the  threaded  foliage  ligh. 


Brtamt. 


H  E!  Pines  compose  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant genus  of  evergreen  trees.  In 
either  continent  they  form  the  densest 
and  most  extensive  forests  known,  and 
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many,  Poland,  and  Russia,  as  well  as  millions  of  acres  in  our 
own  country,  abound  with  immense  and  interminable  forests 
of  Pine.  Capable  of  enduring  extreme  cold,  growing  on 
thin  soils,  and  flourishing  in  an  atmosphere,  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  which  is  not  greater  than  37*^  or  38^  Fahrenheit^ 
they  are  found  as  far  north  as  latitude  68°  in  Lapland  ； 
while  on  mountains  they  grow  at  a  greater  elevation  than 
any  other  aborescent  plant.  On  Mount  Blanc,  the  Pines 
grow  within  2,800  feet  of  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.*  In 
Mexico,  also,  Humboldt  found  them  higher  than  any  other 
tree  ；  and  Lieut.  Glennie  describes  them  as  growing  in  thick 
forests  on  the  mountain  of  Popocotapetl,  a3  high  as  12,693 
feet,  beyond  which  altitude  vegetation  ceases  entirely.t 

The  Pines  are,  most  of  them,  trees  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude and  lofty  growth,  varying  from  40  to  160,  or  even 
200  feet  in  height  in  favourable  situatiotis,  rising  with  a 
perpendicular  trunk,  which  is  rarely  divided  into  branches, 
bearing  much  proportionate  size  to  the  mhin  stem,  as  in 
most  deciduous  trees.  The  branches  are  mtich  more  hori- 
zontal than  those  of  the  latter  class,  (excepting  the  Larch.) 
The  leaves  are  linear  or  needle-shaped,  and  are  always 
found  arranged  in  little  parcels  of  from  two  to  six,  the  num- 
ber varying  in  the  different  species.  The  blossoms  are 
produced  in  spring,  and  the  seeds,  borne  in  cones,  are  not 
ripened,  in  jnany  sorts,  until  the  following  autumn.  Every 
part  of  the  stem  abounds  in  a  resinous  juice,  which  is  ex- 
tracted, and  forms  in  the  various  shapes  of  tar,  pitch,  rosin, 
turpentine,  balsam,  etc.,  a  considerable  article  of  trade  and 
export. 

As  ornamental  trees,  the  Pines  are  peculiarly  valuable  for 

*  Edinburgh  Phil.  Journ. 

t  Proc.  Geological  Soc.  Lond.  Arb.  Brit 
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the  deep  veidure  of  their  foliage,  whieh,  unchanged  by  the 
severity  of  the  seas(»is,  is  beautiful  at  all  periods,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  winter  ；  for  the  picturesque  forms  which  many 
of  them  assume  when  fully  grown  ；  and  for  the  effectual 
shelter  and  protection  which  they  afford  in  cold,  bleak,  and 
exposed  situations.  We  shall  here  paartictdarize  those  spe- 
cies, natives  of  either  hemispheres,  that  are  most  valuable  to 
the  planter,  and  are  also  capable  of  enduring  the  open  air  of 
the  middle  states. 

The  White  Pine,  (P.  strobus,)  called  also  Sapling  Pine, 
and  Apple  Pine,  in  various  parts  of  this  eountiy,  and  Wey- 
mouth Pine  abroad^  is  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  North 
American  tree  of  the  genus.  The  foliage  is  much  lighter  in 
colour,  more  delicate  in  textuze,  and  the  whcde  tufting  of  the 
leaves  more  airy  and  pleasing  than  that  of  the  other  species. 
It  is  also  beautifdl  in  every  stage  of  its  growth,  fromayoung 
plant  to  a  stately  tree  of  160  feet  When  it  growB  in  strong 
soil,  it  becomes  thick  and  compact  in  its  head  ；  biit  its  most 
beautiful  foim  is  diq[>Iayed  wben  it  stands  in  a  dry  and  gra- 
velly site  ；  there  it  shoots  up  with  a  majestic  and  stately 
shaft,  studded  every  six  or  eight  feet  with  horizontal  tiers  of 
blanches  and  foliage.  The  hue  of  the  leaves  is  much  paler, 
and  less  sombre  tlian  that  of  the  other  native  sorts  ；  and  be- 
ing less  stiffly  set  upon  die  branches,  is  moie  easily  put  in 
motion  by  the  wind  ；  tlie  muimuiing  of  the  wind  among 
the  Pine  tops  is,  poetically,  thought  to  give  out  a  rather 
melancholy  sound : ― 

"  The  I^es  of  Moenalat  were  heard  to  mourn, 
And  Mmnda  of  wo  along  the  grove  were  borne," 

says  Virgil,  speaking  of  the  European  Pine.  But  tihe  mur- 
nrar  of  the  slight  breeze  among  the  foliage  of  the  White 
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Pine  ghea  out  a  remarkably  soothing  and  BgneMe  sound, 
which  i 향 raes  better  with  the  description  <rf  Leigh  Hnnt  u 


■■AndthtQiliMieQedbr  B*mnMh«f^ 
Hut  (tfarM  opiDO*  athw  Muf*  tlM>«i 
nmng  As  idiBid*  wiA  pniing  unipMti 
Aliriddi  A*  FlDM  Mk«  I，  lDtiHhdrHR«^ 

■  Pictering,  one  our  own  poets,  Uiiia  chancteiizes  the 
melody; 

"  Tbe  onnhadnliv  pinei  bIdds,  ttuoogh  wUch  I  mw^ 
Tbaii  'ndute  keep,  alUiougfa  il  duk'i  looki  ； 
Andbaik!  u it ooidm nglung Ihroagfath* i^mre, 

Thai  iriU  and  mUnArijr  mmte  HHkM/* 

This  species— the  White  Pine— seldom  becomes  flattened 
or  rounded  on  the  summit  in  old  ags,  like  many  other  sorts, 

but  preserves  its  graceful  and  tapering  fonn  entire.  From 
its  pleasing  growth  and  colour,  we  consider  it  by  far  the 
most  desirable  kind  for  planting  in  the  proximity  of  build- 
ings, and  its  growth  for  an  ave^reen  is  also  quite  nqnd. 

The  leaves  of  the  White  Pine  are  thickly  disposed  on  the 
branchee,  in  little  bundles  or  parcels  of  fiTe.  The  eoasa 
«te  about  five  inches  long  ；  they  hang,  wbm  nearly  ripe,  in 
a  pendnlous  mannei  fnmi  libB  bianchea,  and  open,  to  shed 
dieir  seeds,  about  ihe  first  of  October.  The  barb  on  trees 
less  than  twenty  years  old,  is  remarkably  smooth,  but  be- 
comes cracked  vid  rough,  like  that  of  the  other  Pines,  when 
they  grow  old,  although  it  nerer  ^ts  and  separates  itself 
from  the  trunk  in  scales,  as  in  odier  speeies. 

The  great  forests  of  White  Pine  liein      northern  paitt 
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of  the  Union  ；  and  the  geographical  range  of  this  tree  is 
comprised  chiefly  between  New- York  and  the  47th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  it  being  neither  capable  of  resisting  the  fierce 
heat  of  the  south,  nor  the  intense  cold  of  the  extreme  north- 
em  regions.  In  Maine,  New-Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  the 
White  Pine  abounds  in  various  situations,  adapting  itself  to 
every  variety  of  soil,  from  dry,  gravelly  Upland,  to  swamps 
constantly  wet  Michaux  measured  two  tnmks  near  the 
river  Kennebec,  one  of  which  was  154  feet  long,  and  64 
inches  in  diameter ;  the  other  144  feet  long,  and  44  inches 
in  diameter,  at  thiee  feet  from  the  grounds  Dr.  Dwight 
also  mentions  a  specimen  on  the  Kattskill  249  feet  long 
and  several  on  the  Unadilla  200  feet  long,  and  three  in 
diameter.*  These,  though  they  cure  remarkable  specimens, 
show  the  stately  altitude  which  this  fine  species  sametimes 
attains,  equalling  in  majesty  the  grandest  speeimens  of  the 
old  world: 

 '！ The  rougher  rinded  Pine', 

Hie  great  Argoan  ship's  brave  ornament, 
WMch,  coTeting  with  his  high  top''  extent 
To  make  the  monntaiiu  toucbthe  itut  divine, 
Decki  all  the  foreitwith  embelliahment. 

SPENSXR. 

The  Yellow  Pine,  (P.  mitts,)  is  a  fine  evergreen,  usually 
reaching  a  stature  of  50  or  60  feet,  with  a  nearly  uniform 
diameter  of  about  18  inches  for  two-thirds  of  its  length. 
The  branches  generally  take  a  handsome  conical  shape,  and 
the  whole  head  considerably  resembles  that  of  the  spruce, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Spruce  Pine.  The  term 
Yellow  Pine  arises  from  the  colour  of  the  wood  as  con- 

•  0wight*f  TreyelBfTol.  IV.  pr.  81—36. 


traBled.witfi  thai  oftiiefbiegoii^  sort,  iriiidi  is  white, 
leaves  of  Ibis  species  are  long  and  flexible,  arranged  i 
upon  the  Inaodies,  and  hare  a  fine  dark  green 
The  cones  are  very  small,  scarcely  meamting  an  m 
a  half  in  loigth,  and  aie  clodied  on  the  ezterioi  wit 
Bfonaa.   The  growth  ia  quite  akiw. 

The  YelloTT  Pine  is  raiely  found  above  Albany 
nor&wanl,  bat  it  extends  as  fsi  south  as  the  Florid 
grows  in  the  greatest  abnodance  in  New-Jersey,  Ma 
and  Tiigmia,  snd  sometimes  measnres  five  or  six  feet 
cnmference.  In  plantatioDs,  it  has  the  valuable  pro] 
nconunend  it,  of  growing  on  the  rery  poorest  lands. 

The  Pitch  Pine,  {P.  rigida,)  is  a  Tery  distinct  wi 
moa  in  the  wiiole  the  United  States  east  of  the  A 
Dies,  it  is  very  stiff  and  fomiEl  in  its  growtti  wben 
but  as  it  ^noaehea  matority,  it  becomes  one  of  lb 
inctuiesque  trees  of  the  gains.  The  branches,  wfaki 
out  horizontally,  bend  downwards  at  the  eitretnitii 
the  top  of  the  tree  when  old,  takes  a  flattened  shape 
whole  air  and  ezpresaion  of  the  ttee  is  wild  and  ro 
and  is  hatOMmiotu  portkHU  c£  scenery  vrhti 
cfaaracters  ptedominate.  The  leaves  are  collected  in 
and  the  colour  of  the  fdi^  is  a  dark  gteen.  Thi 
aie  pyramidal,  from  one  to  three  inches  long,  and 
vith  short  spines. 

The  bark  of  this  kind  of  Pine  is  rematkaUy  rough 
and  fnnoved  even  upon  young  trees :  and  the  wood 
with  resinoaa  sap,  irom  which  pitch  and  tar  aie  co 
supplied.  The  trees  grow  in  various  parts  of  the  o 
both  on  the  most  meagre  soils  and  in  moist  swamp 
almost  equal  facility.  In  the  latter  situatuaia  they  an 
ever,  comparatively  destitute  of  leain,  but  Ae  stemi 
rise  to  80  feet  in  etsratioQ. 
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The  foregoing  are  the  finest  and  most  important  species 
of  the  north.  The  Bed  Pine,  {Pinus  ruira,)  and  the  Giay 
Pine,  are  species  of  small  or  secondary  size,  chiefly  indige- 
nous to  British  America.  The  Jersey  Pine,  (P.  inops^)  is  a 
dwarfish  speeies,  often  called  the  Scrub  Pine,  which  seldom 
grows  more  than  25  feet  high. 

There  are  some  splendid  species,  that  are  confined  to 
the  southern  states,  where  they  grow  in  great  luxuriance. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  these,  is  the  Long-leaved 
Pine,  (P.  €tustr€Uis,)  a  tree  of  70  feet  elevation,  with  superb 
wandlike  foliage,  borne  in  threes,  often  nearly  a  foot  in 
length.  The  cones  are  also  seven  or  eight  inches  long, 
containing  a  kernel  or  seed  of  agreeable  flavour.  As  this 
tree  grows  as  far  north  as  Norfolk  in  Virginia,  we  ai€ 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  it  might  be  naturalized  in 
the.cliinate  of  the  middle  states,  and  think  it  would  become 
one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  our  catalc^e  of  ever- 
green trees.  The  Loblolly  Pine,  (P.  Txda,)  of  Yirginia, 
hius  also  fine  foliage,  six  inches  or  more  in  length,  and 
grows  to  80  feet  in  height.  Besides  these  already  named, 
the  southern  states  produce  the  Pond  Pine,  (P.  serotina,) 
which  resembles  considerably  the  Pitch  Pine,  with,  how- 
ever, longer  leaves,  and  the  Table  Mountain  Pine,  (P.  Putir 
gens,)  which  grows  40  or  50  feet  high,  and  is  found  exclu- 
sively upon  that  part  of  the  Alleghany  range. 

We  must  not  forget  in  this  enumeration  of  the  Pines  of 
North  America,  the  magnificent  species  of  California  and 
the  north-west  coast.  The  most  splendid  of  these  was 
discovered  in  Northern  California,  and  named  the  Pinus 
Lambertiana,  in  honour  of  that  distinguished  botanist,  A. 
B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  of  London,  the  author  of  a  superb  work 
on  this  genus  of  trees.   It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest 
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evergreens  in  the  world,  averaging  from  100  to  200  feet  in 
height'  Its  discoverer,  Mr.  Douglass-  the  indefieitigable 
collector  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London-  measured 
one  of  these  trees  that  had  blown  down,  which  was  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  fifty-seven  feet  nine 
inches  in  circumference,  at  three  feet  from  the  root,  while 
at  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  from  the  root,  it  was 
seventeen  feet  five  inches  in  girth.  This,  it  is  stated,  is  by 
no  means  the  maximum  height  of  the  species.  The  cones 
of  the  Lambert  Pine  measure  sixteen  inches  in  length  ；  and 
the  seeds  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  those  regions,  either 
roasted  or  made  into  cakes,  after  being  pounded.  The  other 
species  found  by  Mr.  Douglass,  grow  naturally  in  the 
mountain  valleys  of  the  western  coast,  and  several  of  them, 
as  the  Pinus  grandis,  and  nobilisj  are  almost  as  lofty  as 
the  foregoing  sort  ；  while  Pinus  monticola  and  P.  Sctbi^ 
nianuy  are  highly  beautiful  in  their  forms,,  and  elegant  in 
foliage.  The  seeds  of  nearly  all  these  sorts  were  first  sent 
to  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where 
many  of  the  young  trees  are  now  growing  ；  and  we  hope 
that  they  will  soon  be  introduced  into  our  plantations, 
which  they  are  so  admirably  calculated,  by  their  elegant 
foliage  and  stupendous  magnitude,  to  adorn. 

The  European  Pines  next  deserve  our  attention.  The 
most  common  species  in  the  north  of  Europe  is  the  Scotch 
Pine,  (P.  sylvestrisj)  a  dark,  tall  evergreen  tree,  with  bluish 
foliage,  of  80  feet  in  height,  which  furnishes  most  of  the 
deal  timber  of  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  most  rapid  of  all  the 
Pines  in  its  growth,  even  on  poor  soils,  and  is,  therefore, 
valuable  in  new  places.  The  Stone  Pine,  (P.  pinea,)  is  a 
native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  where  it  is  decidedly  the 
most  picturesque  evergreen  tree  of  that  continent  It  belongs 
peculiarly  to  Italy,  and  its  "  vast  canopy,  supported  on  a 
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naked  column  of  great  height,  forms  one  of  the  chief  and 
peculiar  beauties  in  Italian  scenery,  and  in  the  living  land- 
scapes of  Claude."  We  regret  that  it  is  too  tender  to  bear 
our  winters,  but  its  place  may  in  a  great  measure  be  supplied 
by  the  Pinaster  or  Cluster  Pine,  {P.  pinaster,)  which  is 
quite  hardy,  and  succeeds  well  in  the  United  States.  This 
has  much  of  the  same  picturesque  expression  ；  depressed 
or  rounded  head,  and  tall  columnar  stem,  which  mark  the 
Stone  Pine  ；  while  its  thickly  massed  foliage,  clustering 
cones,  and  rough  bark,  render  it  distinct  and  strikingly  in- 
teresting. 

The  Corsican  Pine,  (P.  larieo,)  is  a  handsome,  regular 
shaped,  pyramidal  tree,  with  the  branches  disposed  in  tiers 
like  those  of  the  White  Pine.  It  grows  to  a  large  size,  and 
is  valued  for  its  extremely  dark  green  foliage,  thickly  spread 
upon  the  branches.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  rapid  growers 
among  tfie  foreign  sorts,  and  has  been  found  to  grow  remark- 
ably well  upon  the  barren  chalk  downs  of  England.  Pinus 
cembra  is  a  very  slow  growing,  though  valuable  kind,  indi- 
genous to  Switzerland,  and  hardy  here. 

These  are  the  principal  European  species  that  deserve 
notice  here,  for  their  ornamental  qualities.  Some  splendid 
additions  have  been  made  to  this  genus,  by  the  discovery  of 
new  species  on  the  Himmalya  mountains  of  Asia;  and  from 
the  great  elevation  at  which  they  are  found  growing  wild, 
we  have  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  become  naturalized  in 
our  climate. 

We  must  not  leave  this  extensive  of  family  trees,  without 
adverting  to  their  numerous  and  important  uses.  In  the 
United  States,  full  four-fifths  of  all  the  houses  built,  are  con- 
structed of  the  White  and  Yellow  Pine,  chiefly  of  the  former. 
Soft,  easily  worked,  light  and  fine  in  texture,  it  is  almost 
universally  employed  in  carpentry,  and  for  all  the  purposes 
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of  civil  architecture  ；  while  the  tall  stately  trunks,  furnigh 
masts  and  spars,  not  only  for  our  own  vessels,  but  many  of 
those  of  England.  A/great  commerce  is  therefore  carried 
on  in  the  timber  of  this  tree,  and  vast  quantities  of  the  boBids, 
etc.  are  annually  exported  to  Europe.  The  Yellow  and 
Pitch  Pine,  furnish  much  of  the  enormous  supplies  of  fuel 
consumed  by  the  great  number  of  steamboats  employed  in 
navigating  our  numerous  inland  rivers.  The  Long-leaved 
Pine  is  the  great  timber  tree  (rf  the  southern  states  ；  and 
when  we  take  into  account  all  its  various  products,  we 
must  admit  it  to  be  the  most  valuable  tree  of  the  whole 
family.  The  consumption  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  in  build- 
ing, in  the  southern  states,  is  immense  ；  and  its  sapTumishes 
nearly  all  the  turpentine,  tar,  pitch,  and  rosin,  used  in  this 
country,  or  exported  to  Europe.  The  turpentine  flows  &om 
large  incisions  made  in  the  trunk,  (into  boxes  fieistened  to 
the  side  of  the  trees  for  that  purpose,)  during  die  whole  of 
the  spring  and  summer.  Spirit  of  turpentine  is  obtained 
from  this  by  distillation.  Tar  is  procured  by  burning  the 
dead  wood  in  kilns,  when  it  flows  out  in  a  current  from  a 
conduit  made  in  the  bottom.  Pitch  is  prepared  by  boiling 
tar  until  it  is  about  one  half  diminished  in  bulk  ；  and  rosin 
is  the  residuum  of  the  distillation,  when  spirit  of  turpentine 
is  made.  The  Carolinas  produce  all  these  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  so  long  ago  as  in  1807,  the  exportation  of 
them  to  England  alone,  amounted  to  nearly  $800,000  in  that 
single  year. 

The  Fir  Trees.  Abies. 
Nat.  Ord.  Coniferee.         Lin,  Syst,  Monoicia,  Monadelphia. 

The  Fir  trees  differ  from  the  Pines,  to  which  they  are 
nearly  related,  in  having  much  shorter  leaves,  which  are 
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placed  singly  upon  the  branches,  instead  of  being  ooUected 
in  little  bundles  or  parcels  of  two,  three,  or  five,  as  is  the  case 
in  all  Pines.  They  generally  grow  in  a  more  conical  man- 
ner than  the  latter,  and  in  ornamental  plantations  owe  their 
beauty  in  most  cases,  more  to  their  symmetrical  regularity 
of  growth,  Ifaan  to  picturesque  expression. 

The  Balsam,  or  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir,  {A.  balsamea,)  some- 
times also  called  the  American  Silver  Fir,  is  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  our  native  evergreens.  It  is  found  most  stbun， 
dantly  in  Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia,  but  is  scattered  more  or 
less  on  the  mountain  tops,  and  in  cold  swamps,  through 
various  other  parts  of  the  Union.  At  Pine  Orchard,  near  the 
Catskill  Mountain-house,  it  flourishes  well,  though  not  seen 
below  the  elevation  of  1,800  feet  When  standing  singly,  it 
forms  a  perfect  pyramid  of  fine  dark  green  foliage,  30  or  40 
feet  high,  regularly  clothed  from  the  bottom  to  the  top*  The 
leaves,  about  half  or  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  are  silvery 
whiteon  the  under  surface,  though  dark  green  above ；  and  aie 
inserted  both  on  the  sides  and  top  of  the  branches.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  evergreens  for  planting  in  gionnds  near 
the  house,  and  is  perhaps  more  cultivated  for  that  purpose, 
than  any  other  in  the  Union.  The  cones,  which  are  four 
or  five  inches  long,  like  those  of  the  European  Silver  Fir 
point  upwards.  However  small  tiie  plants  of  this  Fir  may 
may  be,  they  aie  still  interesting,  as  they  display  the  same 
synuuetry  as  full  grown  trees.  The  deep  green  colour  of  the 
veidure  of  the  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir  is  retained  unchanged  in 
all  its  beauty  through  the  severest  winters,  whidi  causes  it 
to  contrast  agreeably  with  the  paler  tints  of  the  Spruces. 
On  the  trunk  of  trees  of  this  species,  are  found  small  vesicles 
or  blisters,  filled  with  a  liquid  resin,  which  is  extiacted .  and 
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sold,  under  the  name  of  Balm  of  Gilead,*  for  its  medicinal 
virtues. 

The  European  Silver  Fir^  {A.  picea^)  strongly  resembles, 
when  young,  the  Balsam  Fir.  But  its  leavBs  arc  longer  and 
coarser,  and  the  cones  are  much  larger,  while  it  also  attains 
twice  or  three  times  the  size  of  the  latter.  In  the  forests  of 
Germany,  it  sometimes  rises  over  100  feet  ；  and  it  always 
becomes  a  large  tree  in  a  favourable  soil.  It  grows  slowly 
during  the  first  twenty  years,  but  afterwards  it  advances  with 
much  more  rapidity.  It  thiives  well,  and  is  quite  hardy  in 
this  country. 

The  Norway  Spruce  Pir^  {A.  communiSyt)  is  by  far  the 
handsomest  of  that  diviision  of  the  Firs  called  the  Spruces. 
It  generally  rises  with  a  perfectly  straight  trunk  to  the  height 
of  from  80  to  160  feet.  It  is  a  native,  cub  its  name  denotes, 
of  the  colder  parte  of  Europe,,  and  consequently  grows  well 
in  the  northern  states.  The  branches  hang  down  with  a 
fine  graceful  curve,  or  sweep  ；  and  although  the  leaves  are 
much  paler  than  those  of  the  foregoing  kinds,  yet  the  thick 
fringe-like  tufts  of  foliage^  which  clothe  the  branches,  give 
the  whole  tree  a  rich,  dark  appeaiance.  The  large  cones,  too, 
always  nearly  six  inches  long,  are  beautifully  pendant,  and 
greatly  increase  the  beauty  of  an  old  tree  of  this  kind. 

The  Norway  Spruce  is  the  great  tree  of  the  Alps ;  and  as 
a  park  tree,  to  stand  alone,  we  scarcely  know  a  more  beau- 
tiful one.  It  then  generally  branches  out  quite  down  to  the 
ground  ；  and  its  fine,  sweeping,  feathery  branehes  hang  down 
in  the  most  graceful  and  pleasing  manner.  There  are  some 

♦  The  trae  Balm  of  Gilead  ii  an  Asiatic  herb,  Amyrit  gUeadentis. 
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superb  specimens  of  this  species  in  varioi- 
middle  states,  80  or  100  feet  high. 

The  Black,  or  Double  Spruce,  {A.  nigr 
called  the  Red  Spruce,  is  very  common  ui 
according  to  Michaux,  forms  a  third  part  of  the  forests  of 
Veimont,  Maine,  New-Hampshire,  as  well  as  New  Brunswick 
and  Lower  Canada.  The  leaves  are  quite  short  and  stiff, 
and  clothe  the  young  branches  around  the  whole  surface  ； 
and  the  whole  tree,  where  it  much  abounds,  has  rather  a 
gloomy  aspect.  In  the  favourable  humid  black  soils  of  those 
countries,  the  Black  Spruce  grows  70  feet  high,  forming  a 
fine  tall  pyramid  of  verdure.  But  it  is  rarely  found  in 
abundance  farther  south,  except  in  swamps,  where  its  growth 
is  much  less  strong  and  vigorous.  Mingled  with  other  ever- 
greens, it  adds  to  the  variety,  and  the  peculiar  colouring  of 
its  foliage  gives  value  to  the  livelier  tints  of  other  species  of 
Pine  and  Fir. 

The  White  or  Single  Spruce,  (A  alba ᅀ  is  a  smaller  and 
less  common  tree  than  the  foregoing,  though  it  is  often 
found  in  the  same  situations.  The  leaves  are  more  thinly 
arranged  on  the  young  shoots,  and  they  are  longer  and  pro- 
ject more  from  the  branches.  The  colour,  however,  is  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  between  the  two  sorts  ；  for 
while  in  the  Black  Spruce  it  is  very  dark,  in  this  species 
it  is  of  a  light  bluish  green  tint  The  cones  are  also  much 
larger  on  the  White  Spruce  tree. 

The  Hemlock  Spruce,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
the  HenUockj  {A»  canadensis^)  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
distinct  of  this  tribe  of  trees.  It  is  most  abundantly  multi- 
plied in  the  extreme  northern  portions  of  the  Union  ；  and 
abounds  more  or  less,  in  scattered  groups  and  thickets, 


le  middle  atatee,  vtuU  at  the  sonth  it  is 
to  the  mountains. 

It  prefers  a  soil,  which,  though  slightly  moist,  is  less 
humid  than  ib&t  where  the  Black  8[ffuce  succeeds  best  j 
and  it  ^ves  veil  in  die  deep  cool  diadea  ot  monntain  val- 
leys. In  the  HighlandB  of  the  Hndson,  it  gtovs  in  great 
luxorinnce  ；  and  in  one  locality,  ibo  aides  a  valley  near 
Cro'Dest,  the  surface  is  covered  with  the  most  superb 
gicnrUiB  of  this  tree,  teaching  up  &om  the  water's  edge  to 
the  Trery  nimmit  of  the  hill,  1,400  feet  h^h,  liln  a  rich  and 
shadowy  mantle,  i|ninkled  here  and  there  only  vith  the 
ligjbter  and  more  delicate  foliage  of  d  ecidaous  trees. 

The  sTerage  height  of  the  Hemlock  in  good  soils  is  about 
70  ot  80  feet  ；  and  when  stending  alone,  or  in  very  small 
groups,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautifat  coniferona  trees. 
The  leaves  are  disposed  in  two  tova  on  each  Bide  c£  the 
branches,  and  considerably  resemble  tfiose  of  the  Yew, 
though  looser  in  texture,  and  liTeliei  in  colour.  The  fo- 
liage, when  the  tree  has  grown  to  some  height,  hangs  from 
the  branches  in  loose  pendulous  tnfls,  which  give  it  a 
pectdiaily  giaceful  appearance.  When  young,  the  foim  of 
the  head  is  regularly  pyniinidal  ；  bat  when  the  tree  attains 
more  age,  it  often  assumes  very  irregular  and  picturesque 
forms.  Sometimes  it  grows  up  in  a  thick,  dense,  dark  mass 
of  foliage,  only  varied  by  the  poidulons  branches,  which 
prtiject  beyond  the  grand  mass  (tf  the  tree;  Mothers  itfomw 
a  loose,  airy,  and  gr&cefnl  top,  permeable  to  the  slightest 
breeze,  and  waving  its  locse  tufts  of  leaves  to  every  passing 
breath  of  air.  In  almost  all  cases,  it  is  extremely  orna- 
mental, and  we  regret  that  it  is  not  more  genei^Iy  emjdoyed 
in  decorating  the  gronnds  of  out  liesidmces.  It  should  be 
tnosplanted  {like  all  oS  ihis  class  d  trees,}  qnito  eaily  in 
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the  spring,  the  roots  being  preserved  as  nearly  entire  as 
possible,  and  not  suffered  to  become  the  least  dried,  before 
they  are  replaced  in  the  soil. 

The  uses  of  the  Fir  tree  are  important.  The  Norway 
Spruce  Fir  furnishes  the  white  deal  timber  so  extensively 
employed  in  Europe  for  all  the  various  purposes  of  build- 
ing ；  and  its  tall,  tapering  steins  afford  fine  masts  for  vessels. 
The  Black  Spruce  timber  is  also  highly  valuable,  and  is 
thought  by  many  persons  to  surpass  in  excellence  that  of 
the  Norway  Spruce.  The  young  shoots  also  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  celebrated  Spruce  beer  of  this  country, 
a  delightful  and  very  healthful  beverage.  And  the  Hem- 
lock not  only  furnishes  a  vast  quantity  of  the  joists  used  in 
buildiDg  frame-houses,  but  supplies  the  tanners  with  an 
abundance  of  bark,  which,  when  mixed  with  that  of  the 
oak,  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  preparation  of  leather. 

We  regret  that  the  fine  evergreen  trees  both  of  this  coun- 
try and  Europe,  which  compose  the  Pine  and  Fir  tribes, 
have  not  hitherto  received  more  of  the  attention  of  planters. 
It  is  inexpressible  how  much  they  add  to  the  beauty  of  a 
country  residence  in  winter.  At  that  season,  when,  during 
three  or  four  mopths  the  landscape  is  bleak  and  covered 
with  snow,  these  noble  trees,  properly  intermingled  with  the 
groups  in  view  firom  the  window,  or  those  surrounding  the 
house,  give  an  appearance  of  verdure  and  life  to  the  scene 
which  cheats  winter  of  half  its  dreariness.  In  exposed 
qtuurters,  also,  find  in  all  windy  and  bleak  situations,  groups 
of  evergieens  form  the  most  effectual  shelter  at  all  seascms 
of  the  year,  while  many  of  them  have  the  great  additional 
reooxmnendation  of  growing  upon  the  most  meagre  soils. 
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In  fine  country  residences  abroad,  is  is  becoming  custom- 
ary to  select  some  extensive  and  suitable  locality,  where  all 
the  species  of  Pines  and  Firs  are  collected  together,  and  al- 
lowed to  develop  themselves  in  their  full  beauty  of  propor- 
tion. Such  a  spot  is  called  a  Pinetum  ；  and  the  effect  of 
all  the  different  species  growing  in  the  same  assemblage,  and 
contrasting  their  various  forms,  heights,  and  peculiarities, 
cannot  but  be  strikingly  elegant.  One  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  collections  of  this  kind  is  the  Pinetum  of  Lord  Gren- 
、viUe，  at  Dropmore,  near  Windsor,  England.  This  contains 
nearly  100  kinds,  comprising  all  the  sorts  known  to  English 
botanists,  that  will  endure  the  open  air  of  their  mild  climate. 
The  great  advantage  of  these  Pinetums  is，  that  many  of  the 
more  delicate  species,  which  if  exposed  singly  would  perish, 
thrive  well,  and  become  quite  naturalized  under  the  shelter 
of  the  more  hardy  and  vigorous  sorts. 


The  Cedar  op  Lebanon  Tree.  Cedrus. 
NaL  CML   ConifenB.         Lin.  Syst. '  Monoeciai  Monadelphia. 

The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  universally  admitted  by  Euro- 
pean authors  to  be  the  noblest  evergreen  tree  of  the  old 
world.  Its  native  sites  are  the  elevated  valleys  and  ridges 
of  Mount  Lebanon  and  the  neighbouring  heights  of  the  lofty 
groups  of  Asia  Minor.  There  it  once  covered  immense  for- 
ests, but  it  is  supposed  these  have  never  recovered  from  the 
inroads  made  upon  them  by  the  forty  score  thousand  hewers 
employed  by  Solomon  to  procure  the  timber  for  the  erection 
of  the  Temple.   Modem  travellers  speak  of  theiQ  as  greatly 
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diminished  in  number,  though  there  are  still  specimens  mea- 
suring thirty-six  feet  in  circumference.  Mount  Lebanon  is 
inhabited  by  numerous  Maronite  Christians,  who  hold  an- 
nually a  celebration  of  the  Transfiguration  under  the 
shade  of  the  existing  trees,  which  they  call  the  "  Feast  of 
Cedars.'' 

The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  nearly  related  to  the  Larch,  hav- 
ing its  leaves  collected  in  parcels  like  that  tree,  but  differs 
widely  in  the  circumstance  of  its  foliage  being  evergreen. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  wide  extension  of  its  branches,  and 
the  immense  surface  covered  by  its  overshadowing  canopy 
of  foliage.  In  the  sacred  writings  it  is  often  alluded  to  as  an 
emblem  of  great  strength,  beauty,  and  duration.  "  Behold 
the  Assyrian  was  a  Cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches, 
and  with  a  shadowing  shroud,  and  of  an  high  stature  ；  and 
his  top  was  among  the  thick  boughs.  His  boughs  were 
multiplied,  and  his  branches  became  long.  The  fir  trees 
were  not  like  his  boughs,  nor  the  chestnut  trees  like  his 
branches,  nor  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  like  unto  him 
in  beauty."* 

In  England  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon:  appears  to  have  become 
quite  naturalized.  There  it  is  considered  by  far  the  most 
ornamental  of  all  the  Pine  tribe, ~ possessing,  when  full 
grown,  an  air  of  dignity  and  grandeur  beyond  any  other  tree. 
To  attain  the  fullest  beauty  of  development,  it  should  always 
stand  alone,  so  that  its  far-spreading  horizontal  branches  can 
have  full  room  to  stretch  out  and  expand  themselves  on 
every  side.  Loudon  in  his  Arboretum,  gives  a  representa- 
tion of  a  superb  specimen  now  growings  at  Syon  House,  the 

Esekiel,  xoL 
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seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  which  is  72  feet  high, 
24  in  circumference,  and  covers  an  area,  with  its  huge  de- 
pending branches,  of  117  feet  There  are  many  other 
Cedars  in  England  almost  equal  to  this  in  grandeur.  Sir  T. 
D.  Lauder  gives  an  account  of  one  at  Whitton,  which  blew 
down  in  1779 :  it  then  measured  70  feet  in  height,  16  feet  in 
circumference,  and  covered  an  area  of  100  feet  in  diameter. 
To  show  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  this  tree,  he  quotes 
three  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  were  planted  at  Hopetoun 
House,  Scoltand,  in  the  year  1748.  The  measurement  is  the 
circumfeience  of  the  trunks,  and  shows  the  rapid  increase 
after  they  have  attained  a  large  size. 


1801. 

1820. 

1825. 

1833. 

Increase  in 
82  years. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

ft  in. 

First  Cedar, 

10  0 

13  U 

14  0 

15  I 

5  1 

Second  do. 

8  6 

10  9| 

U  4 

12  8 

3  9 

Third  do. 

7  10 

9  gjr 

10  8 

11  6 

8  8 

A  Chestnut  measured  at  the  same  periods,  only  increased  2  7 


From  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  ho#  congenial  even 
the  cold  climate  of  Scotland  is  to  the  growth  of  this  tree. 
Indeed  in  its  native  soils,  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  hills 
are  almost  perpetually  covered  with  snow,  and  it  is  there- 
fore, one  of  the  very  hardiest  of  the  evergreens  of  the  old 
world.  ^  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  succeed  ad- 
mirably in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  ；  and  when  we 
consider  its  great  size,  fine  dark  green  foliage,  and  wide 
spreading  limbs  which 

•*  — Oreparching,  frame, 
Host  aoleron  domes  within.*' 

SUSUJBT. 


as  well  as  the  many  interesting  associations  connected  with 
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it,  we  cannot  but  think  it  better  worth  our  early  attention, 
and  extensive  introduction,  than  almost  any  other  foreign 
tree.  Evergreens  are  comparatively  difficult  to  import,  and 
as  we  have  made  the  experiment  of  importing  Cedars  of 
Lebanon  from  the  English  nurseries  with  but  indifferent 
success,  we  would  advise  that  persons  attempting  its  cultiva- 
tion, should  piocnie  the  cones  containing  the  seeds  from 
England,  when  they  may  be  reared  directly  in  our  own  soil, 
which  will  of  course  be  an  additional  advantage  to  the  future 
growth  of  the  tree.* 

The  situations  found  to  be  most  favourable  to  this  Cedar, 
in  the  parks  and  gardens  of  Europe,  are  sandy  or  gravelly 
soils,  either  with  a  moist  subsoil  tmdemeath,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  springs,  or  bodies  of  water.  In  such  places 
it  is  found  to  advance  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  the  Larch, 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  timber  trees,  as  we  have  already 
noticed. 

The  Deodara,  or  Indian  Cedar;  {Cedrus  Deodara,)  is  a 
magnificent  species  of  this  ttee,  tecently  introduced  from 
the  high  mountains  of  Nepal  and  Indo-Tartary.  It  stands 
the  climate  of  Scotland,  and  appears  likely  to  succeed  here 
wherever  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  will  flourish.  In  its  native 
country  it  is  described  as  being  a  lofty  and  majestic  tree, 
frequently  attaining  the  height  of  150  feet,  with  a  trunk  30 
feet  in  circumference.  The  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of 
the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  of  a  deeper  bluish  green,  covered 
with  a  silvery  bloom  ；  the  cones,  borne  in  pairs,  are  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  and  are  both  longer  and  broader  than 
those  of  the  latter  species.   In  some  parts  of  upper  India  it 

*  The  fineit  Cedar  of  Lebanon  in  the  Union,  is  growing  m  the  groimdB  of  T. 
Atht  Esq.,  of  Weitcbester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  being  50  feet  high  and  of  oorresponding 
breadUL  It  itandf  near  a  Pmple-leayed  Beech,  equally  luge' and  beautiftil. 
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is  considered  a  sacred  tiee,  {Deodara^ttee  of  God,)  and  in 
only  used  to  bum  as  incense  in  days  of  high  ceremony  ； 
but  in  others  it  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  as  a  timber 
tiee,  having  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
~ its  great  durability  being  attested  by  its  sound  state  in 
the  roofs  of  temples  of  that  country,  which  cannot  hare 
been  built  less  than  200  yeais. 

We  have  but  just  introduced  the  Deodara  into  the  United 
States,  and  can  theiefore  say  little  of  its  growth  or  beauty 
here,  though  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  prove  one  of 
the  noblest  evergreen  trees  for  our  pleasure  grounds.  Lou- 
don saySf  "  the  specimens  in  England  are  yet  small  ；  but 
the  feathery  lightness  of  its  spreading  branches,  and  the 
beautiful  glaucous  hue  of  its  leaves,  render  it,  even  when 
young,  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  coniferous  trees  ； 
and  all  the  travellers  who  have  seen  it  full  grown,  agree 
that  it  unites  an  extraordinary  degree  of  majesty  and  gran- 
deur with  its  beauty.  The  tree  thrives  in  every  part  of 
Great  Britain  where  it  has  been  tried,  even  as  far  north  as 
Aberdeen  ；  where,  as  in  many  other  places,  it  is  found 
hardier  than  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  It  is  leadily  propaga- 
ted by  seeds,  which  preserve  their  vitality  when  imported 
in  the  cones.  It  also  grows  fieely  by  cuttings,  which  appear 
to  make  as  handsome  free-growing,  plants  as  those  raised 
from  seed."  The  soil  and  cultuie  for  this  tree  axe  precisely 
those  for  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 


The  Red  Cedar  Tree.  Junipems. 

Nat,  Ord.  Conifers.       Lin,  8y$L  DioBciat  Monadelphitu 

The  Red  Cedar  is  a  very  common  tree,  indigenous  to  this 
country,  and-gtowing  in  considerable  abundance  from  Maine 
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to  Florida  ；  but  thriving  with  tfie  greatest  luxuriance  in  the 
sea-board  states.  When  fully  grown,  the  Red  Cedar  is  about 
40  feet  in  height,  and  little  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter. 
The  leaves  are  very  small,  composed  of  minute  scales,  and 
lie  pretty  cloae  to  the  branches.  Small  blue  berries,  borne 
thickly  upon  the  branches  of  the  female  trees  in  autumn 
and  winter,  contain  the  seeds.  These  ore  covered  with  a 
whitish  exudation,  and  aie  sometimes  used,  like  those  of  the 
foreign  juniper,  in  the  manufacture  of  gin. 

The  Red  Cedar  has  less  to  lecommend  it  to  the  eye  than 
most  of  the  evergreens,  which  we  have  already  described. 
The  colour  of  the  foliage  is  dull  and  dingy  at  many  seasons, 
and  the  form  of  the  young  tree  is  too  compactly  conical  to 
please  generally.  When  old,  however,  we  have  seen  it 
throw  off  this  formality,  and  become  an  interesting,  and,  in- 
deed, a  pictniesque  tree.  Then  its  branches  shooting  out  in 
a  horizontal  direction,  clad  with  looser  and  more  pendant 
foliage,  give  the  whole  tree  quite  another  character.  The 
twisted  stems,  too,  when  they  become  aged,  have  a  singular, 
dried-looking,  whitish  bark,  which  is  quite  unique  and  pe- 
culiar. There  is  a  very  fine  natural  avenue  of  Red  Cedars 
near  Fishkill  landing,  in  Dutchess  Co.,  composed  of  two 
rows  of  noble  trees  36  or  40  feet  high,  which  is  a  very 
agreeable  walk  in  winter  and  early  spring.  This  has  given 
the  name  of  Cedar  Cfrave  to  the  eountry-seat  in  question 
where  the  Red  Cedar  grows  spontaneously  upon  a  slate 
subsoil,  with  great  luxuriance.  There  the  trees  are  dis- 
aeminated  widely  by  the  birds,  which  feed  with  avidity 
upon  the  berries. 

The  Red  Cedar  is  well  known  to  every  person  as  one  of 
our  very  best  timber  trees.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  led- 
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dish  hue  of  the  perfect  wood.  This  has  a  fragrant  odour, 
and  is  not  only  light,  fine-grained,  and  close  in  texture,  but 
extremely  durable.  It  is  therefore  much  employed,  (though 
of  late  it  is  becoming  scarcer,)  in  conjunction  with  the  Live 
oak,  which  is  too  heavy  alone,  in  ship-building.  It  is  also 
valued  for  its  great  durability  as  posts  for  fencing  ；  and  is 
exported  to  Europe,  to  be  used  in  the  manu&cture  of  pen- 
cils, and  other  useful  purposes. 


The  Arbor  Vitje  Tree.  Thuja. 
Nat  Ord,    Conifene.      Irtit.  8ytL   Monoocia,  Monadelphia. 

The  Arbor  Vitae,  (Thuja  occidentalism)  sometimes  also 
called  Flat  Cedar,  or  White  Cedar,  is  distinguished  from 
most  evergreens  by  its  flat  foliage,  composed  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  scales  closely  imbricated,  or  overlaying  each  other, 
which  give  the  whole  a  compressed  appearance.  The  seeds 
are  borne  in  a  small  cone,  usually  not  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  length. 

This  tree  is  extremely  formal  and  regular  in  outline  in  al- 
most every  stage  of  growth ;  generally  assuming  the  shape 
of  an  exact  cone  or  pyramid  of  close  foliage,  of  considerable 
extent  at  the  base,  close  to  the  ground,  and  narrowing  up- 
wards to  a  sharp  point.  So  regular  is  their  outline  in  many 
cases,  when  they  are  growing  upon  favourable  soils,  that  at 
a  short  distance  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  subjected  to 
the  clipping-shears.  The  sameness  of  its  form  precludes  the  • 
employment  of  this  evergreen  in  so  extensive  a  manner  as 
most  others  ；  that  is,  in  intermingling  it  promiscuously  with 
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other  trees  of  less  artificial  forms.  But  the  Arbor  Vitae,  from 
this  very  regularity,  is  well  suited  to  support  and  accompany 
scenery  when  objects  of  an  avowedly  artificial  character  pre- 
dominate, as  buildings,  etc.,  where  it  may  be  used  with  a 
very  happy  effect.  There  is  also  no  evergreen  tree  indi- 
genous or  introduced,  which  will  make  a  more  effectual, 
close,  and  impervious  screen  than  this :  and  as  it  thrives  well 
in  almost  every  soil,  moist,  dry,  rich  or  poor,  we  strongly 
lecommend  it  whenever  such  thickets  are  desirable.  We 
have  ourselves  tried  the  experiment  with  a  hedge  of  it  about 
200  feet  long,  which  was  transplanted  about  five  or  six  feet 
high  from  the  native  habitats  of  the  young  trees,  and  which 
fully  answers  our  expeetations  respecting  it,  forming  a  per- 
fectly thick  screen,  and  an  excellent  shelter  on  the  north  of 
a  range  of  buildings  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  growing 
perfectly  thick  without  trimming,  from  the  very  ground  up- 
wards. 

The  only  fault  of  this  tree  as  an  evergreen,  is  the  compara- 
tively dingy  green  hue  of  its  foliage  in  winter.  But  to  com- 
pensate for  this,  it  is  remarkably  fresh  looking  in  its  spring 
summer,  and  autumn  tints,  comparing  well  at  those  seasons 
even  with  the  bright  verdure  of  deciduous  trees. 

The  Arbor  Vite  is  very  abundant  in  New-Brunswick, 
Yennont,  and  Maine.  In  New- York,  the  shores  of  the  Hud- 
son, at  Hampton  landing,  70  miles  above  the  city  of  New- 
York,  are  lined  on  both  sides  with  beautiful  specimens  of 
this  tree,  many  of  them  being  perfect  cones  in  outline  ；  and 
it  is  here  much  more  symmetrical  and  perfect  in  its  growth 
than  we  have  seen  it.  Forty  feet  is  about  the  maximum 
altitude  of  the  Arbor  Vitee,  and  the  stem  rarely  measures 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 
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The  wood  is  very  light,  soft,  and  fine-grained,  but  is  re- 
puted to  be  equally  durable  with  the  Red  Cedar.  It  is  con- 
sequently employed  for  various  purposes  in  building  and 
fencing,  where,  in  the  northern  districts,  it  grows  in  suffi- 
cient abundance,  and  of  suitable  size. 

The  Chinese  Arbor  Vit®,  ( T.  orientalis,)  is  a  tree  of  much 
smaller  and  more  feeble  growth.  It  cannot  therefore  as  an 
ornamental  tree  be  put  in  competition  with  our  native  spe- 
cies. But  it  is  a  beautiful  evergreen  for  the  garden  and 
shrubbery,  where  it  finds  a  more  suitable  and  sheltered  site, 
being  rather  tender  north  of  New- York. 

The  White  Cedar,  ( Thuja  spheroidal*)  which  belongs 
to  the  same  genus  as  the  Arbor  Vite  is  a  much  loftier  tree, 
often  growing  80  feet  high,  It  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
tree  capable  of  being  introduced  into  cultivated  situations, 
as  it  is  found  only  in  thick  swamps  and  wet  grounds.  The 
foliage  considerably  resembles  that  of  the  common  Arbor 
Vitae,  though  rather  narrower,  and  more  delicate  in  texture. 
The  cones  are  small  and  rugged,  and  change  from  green  to 
a  blue  or  brown  tint  in  autumn.  In  the  south  it  is  often 
called  the  Juniper. 

The  White  Cedar  furnishes  excellent  shingles,  much  more 
durable  than  those  made  of  either  Pine  or  Cypress  ；  in  Phi- 
ladelphia the  wood  is  much  esteemed  and  greatly  used  in 
cooperage.  "Charcoal,"  according  to  Michauz,  " highly 
esteemed  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  is  made  of  young 
stocks,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  deprived  of 
their  bark  ；  and  the  seasoned  wood  affords  beautiful  lamp- 
black, lighter  and  more  intensely  coloured,  than  that  obtained 
from  the  Pine." 

•  Cvpnuus  ihuycides  of  the  old  botaniito. 
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•  The  American  Holly  Tree.  JSes, 

NaL  Ord,  Aquifoliacee.      Lin,  SysL   Dkpciat  Tetrasdria. 

The  European  Holly  is  certainly  one  of  the  evergreen 
glories  of  the  English  gardens.  There,  its  deep  green,  glos- 
sy foliage,  and  bright  coral  berries,  which  hang  on  for  a 
long  time,  are  seen  enlivening  the  pleasure-grounds  and 
shrubberies  throughout  the  whole  of  that  leafless  and  in- 
active period  in  vegetation ~ winter.  It  is  also,  in  our 
mother  tongue,  inseparably  connected  with  the  delightful 
associations  of  merry  Christmas  gambols  and  feastings,  when 
both  the  churches  and  the  dwelling-houses,  are  decorated 
with  its  boughs.  We  have  much  to  regret,  therefore,  in  the 
severity  of  our  winters,  which  will  not  permit  the  European 
HoUy  to  flourish  in  the  middle  or  eastern  states,  as  a  hardy 
tree.  South  of  Philadelphia,  it  may  become  acclimated  ； 
but  it  appears  to  suffer  greatly  farther  north. 

A  beautiful  succedanum,  however,  may,  we  believe,  be 
found  in  the  American  Holly,  {lies  opaca.)  which  indeed 
very  closely  resembles  the  foreign  species  in  almost  every 
particular.  The  leaves  are  waved  or  irregular  in  surface 
and  outline,  though  not  so  much  so  as  those  of  the  latter, 
and  their  colour  is  a  xnttch  lighter  shade  of  green.  Like 
those  of  the  foreign  plant,  they  are  armed  on  the  edges  with 
thorny  prickles,  and  the  surface  is  brilliant  and  polished. 
The  American  Holly  is  seen  in  the  greatest  perfection  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  the  lower  part 
of  New-Jersey.  There  it  thrives  best  upon  loose,  dry  and 
gravelly  soils.  Michaux  says  it  is  also  common  through  all 
the  extreme  southern  states,  and  in  West  Tennessee,  in 
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which  latter  places  it  abounds  on  the  margins  of  shady 
swamps,  where  the  soil  is  cool  and  fertile.  In  such  spots  it 
often  reaches  forty  feet  in  height,  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter. 

Although  the  growth  of  the  Holly  is  slow,  yet  it  is  always 
beautiful  ；  and  we  regret  that  the  American  sort,  which  may 
be  easily  brought  into  ctdtivation,  is  so  very  rarely  seen  in 
our  gardens  or  grounds.   The  steeds  are  easily  procured  ； 
and  if  scalded  and  sowed  in  autumn,  immediately  after  being 
gathered,  they  vegetate  freely.   For  hedges  the  Holly  is 
altogether  unrivalled  ；  and  it  was  also  dne  of  the  favourite 
plants  for  verdant  sculpturCy  in  the  ancient  style  of  garden- 
ing.   Evelyn,  in  the  edition  of  his  Sylva,  published  in 
London  in  1664,  thus  bursts  out  in  elcxjuent  praise  of  it  ： 
"  Above  all  natural  greens  which  enrich  our  home-bom 
store,  there  is  none  certainly  to  be  compared  to  the  Holly  ； 
insomuch  that  I  have  often  wondered  at  our  curiosity  after 
foreign  plants  and  expensive  difficulties,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  culture  of  this  vulgar  but  incomparable  tree, ~ whether 
we  will  propagate  it  for  use  and  defence,  or  for  sight  and 
ornament.   Is  there  under  heaven  a  more  glorious  and  re- 
freshing object  of  the  kind,  than  an  impregnable  hedge  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  in  length,  seven  high,  and 
five  in  diameter,  which  I  can  show  in  my  poor  gardens,  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  glittering  with  its  armed  aud  varnished 
leaves  ？   The  taller  standards,  at  orderly  distances,  blushing 
with  their  natural  coral.   It  mocks  the  rudest  assaults  of 
the  weather,  beasts,  or  hedge-breaker : ― 

•  £t  illam  nemo  impnne  lacesnt' " 
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The  Yew  Tree.  Taxus. 
Nat.  Ord,  Tazaceie.         Lin.  SysL   Moncecia,  Monadelphia. 

The  European  Yew  is  a  slow-growing,  evergreen  tree, 
which  often  when  full  grown,  measures  forty  feet  in  height, 
and  a  third  more  in  the  diameter  of  its  branches.  The  fo- 
liage is  flat,  linear,  and  is  placed  in  two  rows,  like  that  of  the 
Hemlock  tree,  though  much  darker  in  colour.  The  flowers 
are  brown  or  greenish,  and  inconspicuous,  but  they  are  suc- 
ceeded by  beautiful  scarlet  berries,  about  half  or  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  open  at  the  end,  where  a 
small  nut  or  seed  is  deposited.  These  berries  have  an  ex- 
quisitely delicate,  waxen  appearance,  and  contribute  highly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  tree. 

The  growth  of  this  tree,  even  in  its  native  soil,  is  by  no 
means  rapid.  In  twenty  years,  says  Loudon,  it  will  attain 
the  height  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet,  and  it  will  continue 
growing  for  one  hundred  years;  after  which  it  becomes 
comparatively  stationary,  but  will  live  many  centuries. 

When  young,  the  Yew  is  rather  compact  and  bushy  in  its 
form  ；  but  as  it  grows  old,  the  foliage  spreads  out  in  fine 
horizontal  masses,  the  outline  of  the  tree  is  irregularly  varied, 
and  the  whole  ultimately  becomes  highly  venerable  and  pic- 
turesque. When  standing  alone,  it  generally  shoots  out  into 
l)ranches  at  some  three  or  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  is  ramified  into  a  great  number  of  close  branches. 

In  England,  it  has  been  customary,  since  the  earliest  set- 
tlement of  that  island  by  the  Britons,  to  plant  the  Yew  in 
churchyards  ；  and  it  is  therefore  as  decidedly  consecrated  to 
this  purpose  there,  as  the  Cypress  is  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

36 


For  the  decotati(ni<tf  places  of  burial  it  is  veil  adqited,  fiom 
tba  deep  and  perpetual  Terdoie  c£  its  foliage  whidi,  c<m- 
jcantly  with  its  gnat  loDgevitj,  may  be  ctmsideied  as  em- 


17*.  m.  tta  tm^  To.) 

blmiatical  of  immoitality.  The  castom  still  exists,  in  a  few 
places  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  of  cuiyii 향  twigs  <rf  tfiis  and 
other  evei^ieeD  trees  in  funerals,  and  throwing  them  into 
the  grave,  with  the  coipse.' 

"  Yet  MMW 

Upon  ny  diniull  gmve 
Such  oOitringa  ai  y»  btre, 
FonakMi  CrprMs  and  Toot  ； 
For  kiodw  Sowan  can  bar*  do  Urth 
Orgnwth  from  nioh  anbappy  Midi." 

There  is  a  mouniftil  yet  sweet  and  pensive  pleasure,  in 
thus  adorning  these  last  places  of  repose  with  such  beautiful, 
unfading  memoriuls  of  grief.  They  rob  the  ^Teysrd  or 
cemetery  (rf  its  honors,  and  hy  their  perpetaal  garlands  <^ 
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VBrdnre  and  freshness,  ineritaUy  lead  the  mind  firom  the 
ideas  of  death  wbkh  an  oidinary  haxrm  chuichyaxii  alone 
inspires,  to  reflectioas  of  a  purer  and  loftier  cast  ；  the  im- 
mortality which  awaits  the  soul  when  disenthialled  of  day. 
Among  the  old  English  poets,  we  find  much  of  these  feel- 
ings in  farour  of  decorating  the  precincts  of  the  grave,  and 
surrounding  ihi&m  with  what  may  be  called  the  poetry  of 
grief.  Herrick,  one  cf  the  sweetest  of  the  number,  in  some 
lines  addressed  to  the  Cypress  and  Yew,  says : 

"  Bothe  of  ye  have 
Relation  to  the  grave  ； 
And  where 
The  ftmenl  trump  foimdB,  you  are  there. 
I  shall  be  made 
Ere  longe  a  fleeting  shade  ； 

Plray  come, 
And  do  aome  hooour  to  my  tomb." 

Some  of  the  old  Yews  ia  the  churchyards  and  gardens  of 
England  have  attained  a  wonderful  period  of  longevity. 
Gilpin  mentions  one  in  the  churchyard  of  Tisbury  in  Dor- 
setshire, now  standing  and  in  fine  foliage,  though  the  trunk 
is  quite  hollow,  which  measures  thirty-seven  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  limbs  are  proportionately  large.  The  tree 
is  entered  by  a  rustic  gate  ；  and  seventeen  persons  lately 
breakfasted  in  its  iuterior.  It  is  said  to  have  been  planted 
many  generations  ago  by  the  Arundel  family.  The  fionous 
Yew  at  Arkenwyke  House,  which  Henry  VIII.  made  his 
place  of  meeting  with  Anna  Boleyn  when  she  was  there,  is 

supposed  to  be  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  old  ；  it  is  forty- 
nine  feet  high,  twenty-seven  in  ciicumfeience,  and  the 
branches  extend  over  an  area  of  two  hundred  and  seven  feet. 
There  are  besides  these,  a  great  number  of  other  celebrated 
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Yews  in  England,  of  immense  size  and  age,  which  are  pre- 
served with  the  greatest  care  and  veneration. 

It  is  a  common  saying  of  the  inhabitants  of  ihe  New  For- 
est in  England,  says  Gilpin,  that  "a  post  of  Yew  will  out- 
last a  post  of  iron."  The  wood  is  extremely  durable,  and 
being  hard  and  very  fine-grained,  as  well  as  beautifully  varie- 
gated with  reddish  or  orange  veins,  it  is  much  prized  for 
inlaying,  veneering,  and  other  similar  purposes,  by  the 
cabinet-makers  abroad.  Tables  made  of  it  are  said  to  be 
more  beautiful  than  those  of  mahogany  ；  and  the  wood  of 
the  root  to  vie  in  beauty  with  that  of  the  Citron. 

It  is  also  remarkably  elastic,  and  is  therefore  much  valued 
for  bows.  In  ancient  times,  when  bows  and  arrows  were 
the  chief  weapons  of  destruction  in  war,  the  bows  made  of  the 
Yew  tree  were  valued  by  the  ancient  Britons  above  all  others. 
According  to  the  Arboretum  Brittanicum,  in  Switzerland, 
where  this  tree  was  scarce,  it  was  formerly  forbidden,  under 
heavy  penalties,  to  cut  down  the  Yew  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  make  bows  of  the  wood.  The  Swiss  mountaineers, 
call  it  "  William's  tree,"  in  memory  of  William  Tell. 

The  Yew,  like  the  Holly,  makes  an  excellent  evergreen 
hedge ― close,  dark  green,  and  beautiful  when  clad  in  the 
rich  scarlet  berries.  We  desire,  however,  rather  to  see  this 
tree  naturalized  in  our  gardens  and  lawns  as  an  evergreen 
tree  of  the  first  class,  than  in  any  other  form.  Judging  from 
specimens  which  we  have  growing  in  our  own  grounds,  we 
should  consider  it  quite  hardy  any  where  south  of  the  41^  of 
latitude.  And  although  it  is  somewhat  slow  in  its  growth 
yet,  like  many  other  evergreens,  it  is  as  beautiful  when  a 
small  bush,  or  a  thrifty  young  tree,  as  it  is  venerable  and 
picturesque,  when  ages,  or  even  centuries  have  witnessed 
its  never  fading  verdure.   It  appears  to  grow  most  vigor- 
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ously  and  thrive  best  on  a  rich  and  heavy  soil,  and  in  situ- 
ations rather  shaded  than  exposed  to  a  burning  sun. 

There  are  several  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Yew,  ( Taxus 
baccataj)  cultivated  in  the  nurseries  ；  the  Irish  Yew,  ( T.  b. 
fasHgiata ᅀ  remarkable  for  its  dark  green  foliage,  and  very 
handsome,  upright  growth,  and  the  Yellow  berried  Yew, 
( r.  b.  fructa-flavaj)  are  the  most  ornamental. 

The  North  American  Yew,  ( T.  canadensis^)  is  a  low 
trailing  shrub,  scarcely  rising  above  the  height  of  four  or 
six  feet,  though  the  branches  extend  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance; In  foliage,  berries,  etc.,  it  so  strongly  resembles  the 
European  plant,  that  many  botanists  consider  it  only  a  dwarf 
variety.  The  leaves  are  nevertheless  shorter  and  narrower, 
and  the  male  flowers  always  solitary.  It  is  found  in  shady, 
rocky  places,  in  the  Highlands,,  and  various  other  localities 
fiom  Canada  to  Yirgiiiia. 
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SECTION  TI. 


VIKEB  AND  CLIMBINO  PLANTS. 


QoitB  i)m-«uo^ad  irilh  huh  modUne, 
VIA  twmt  mmk  wet,  and  wUh  tfitMitiM. 

flunruut. 

1 NE8  and  climbing  plants  ate  ob- 
jects fuU  of  interest  for  tbeLaadsoape 

Gardener,  for  they  seem  endowed  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  graceful,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  pictuiesque  in  their 
liixtuiant  and  erep-Tarjring  forms. 
When  jodicioosly  introduced,  therefore,  nothing  can  so  easily 
give  a  spirited  or  graceful  aii  to  a  fine  or  even  an  ordinary 
scene,  as  the  vatious  plants  which  compose  this  group  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.    We  refer  particularly  now  to  those 
which  have  woody  and  perennial  stems,  as  all  amuul  or 
herbaceoos  stemmed  plants  are  too  Bhort-IiTed  to  affitrd  any 
lasting  or  permanent  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  lawn  or 
pleasure-ground. 

Climbing;  plants  may  be  classed  among  the  adventitious 
heauties  of  tr9*».  Who  has  not  afien  vitnessed  with  delight 
in  our  natrre  foteste,  the  striking  beauty     a  noble  tne,  the 
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old  trunk  and  fuitastic  branches  of  which  were  enwreathed 
with  the  luxuriant  and  pliant  shoots,  and  rich  foliage,  of 
some  beautiful  vine^  clothing  evea  its  decayed  limbs  with 
verdure  ；  and  hanging  down  in  gay  festoons,  or  loose  negli- 
gent masses,  waving  to  and  fro  in  the  air.  The  European 
Ivy,  {Hedera  Helix^  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the 
very  finest  dimbrng  plant,  (or>  more  properly,  creeping  vine, 
for  by  means  of  its  little  fibres  or  rootlets  on  the  stems,  it 
will  attach  itself  to  trees,  walks,  or  any  other  substance,) 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  possesses  not  <Mily  very 
fine  dark  green  polmated  foliage,  in  great  abundance  ；  but 
the  foliage  has  that  agreeable  property  of  being  evergreen, ― 
which,  while  it  enhances  its  value  tenfold,  is  at  the  same 
time  so  rare  among  vines.  The  yellow  flowers  of  the  Ivy 
are  great  favourites  with  bees,  from  their  honied  sweetness  ； 
they  open  in  autunuii  and  the  berries  ripen  in  the  spring. 
When  planted  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  it  will  often,  if  the  head 
is  not  too  thickly  clad  with  branches,  ascend  to  the  very- 
topmost  limbs  ；  and  its  dark  green  foliage,  wreathing  itself 
about  the  old  and  furro\^ed  trunk,  and  hanging  in  careless 
drapery  from  the  lower  branches,  adds  greatly  to  the  ele- 
gance of  even  the  most  admirable  tree.  Spenser  describes 
the  appearance  of  the  Ivy  growing  to  the  tops  of  the  trees, 

"  Emongst  the  rest,  the  clambMng  Ivie  grew, 
KxdttiDg  fait  wanton  ami  with  gnipiog  hold, 
Lest  that  the  poplu  happoly  should  ww 
Her  brother's  stroke',  whose  boagha  she  dodi  enfold  ^ 
With  her  Ijthe  twigs,  till  they  the  top  nmrew, 
And  pdnt  with  pallid  green  her  bodi  of  gold. 

The  fine  contrasts  between  the  dark  colouring  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Ivy,  and  the  vernal  and  autumnal  tints  of  the 
foliage  of  deciduous  trees,  are  also  highly  {^easing.  Indeed 
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this  fine  climbing  plant  may  be  turned  to  advantage  in  ano- 
ther way  ；  in  reclothing  dead  trees  with  verduie.  Sir  T, 
D.  Lauder  says,  that  "  trees  often  die  from  causes  which  we 
cannot  divine,  and  there  is  no  one  who  is  master  of  exten- 
sive woods,  who  does  not  meet  with  many  such  instances  of 
unexpected  and  unaccountable  mortality.  Of  such  dead 
individuals  we  have  often  availed  ourselves,  and  by  planting 
Ivy  at  their  roots,  we  have  converted  them  into  more  beau- 
tiful objects  than  they  were  when  arrayed  in  their  own 
natural  foliage." 

The  Ivy  is  not  only  beautiful  upon  trees,  but  it  is  also 
remarkably  well  adapted  to  ornament  cottages,  and  even 
large  mansions,  when  allowed  to  grow  upon  the  walls,  to 
which  it  will  attach  itself  so  firmly  by  the  little  rootlets  sent 
out  firom  the  branches,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tear  it 
off.  On  wooden  buildings,  it  may  perhaps  be  injurious,  by 
causing  them  to  decay  ；  but  on  stone  buildings,  it  fastens 
itself  firmly,  and  holds  both  stone  and  mortar  together  like  a 
coat  of  cement.  The  thick  garniture  of  foliage  with  which 
it  covers  the  surface,  excludes  stormy  weather,  and  has 
therefore  a  tendency  to  preserve  the  walls,  rather  than  accele- 
rate their  decay.  This  vine  is  the  inseparable  accompani- 
ment of  the  old  feudal  castles,  and  crumbling  towers  of 
Europe,  and  borrows  a  g^t  additional  interest  from  the 
romance  and  historical  recollections  connected  with  such 
spots.  Indeed  half  the  beauty,  picturesque,  as  well  as 
poetical,  of  those  time-worn  buildings,  is  conferred  by  this 
plant,  which  seeks  to  bind  together  and  adorn  with  some- 
thing of  their  former  richness,  the  crumbling  fragments  that 
are  fast  tottering  to  decay: ― 

"  The  Ivy,  that  itanncheH  Mid  firmeit  fiiemd, 
That  haiteni  iti  fucoonring  arm  to  lend 
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To  the  rained  fane  where  in  youth  it  sprang, 
And  its  pliant  tendrils  in  sport  were  flung. 
When  the  ernking  buttreas,  and  mouldering  tower 
Seem  only  the  spectre*  of  former  power 
Then  the  Ivy  clusten  round  the  wall, 
And  for  tapestry  hangs  in  the  moM-giown  hall, 
Striving  in  beauty  and  youth  to  droM 
The  desolate  place  in  its  lonelinen." 

Romance  or  Natueb. 

The  Ivy  lives  to  a  great  age,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
specimens  that  overran  some  of  the  oldest  edifices  of  Europe, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  covered  with  it  for  centuries, 
and  where  the  main  stems  are  seeH  nearly  as  large  as  the 
trunk  of  a  middle  sized  tree. 

"  Whole  agef  have  ffed,  and  thdir  workf  decayed, 
And  natiooi  have  scattered  b«en  ； 
But  the  itout  old  Ivy  thall  never  fbde 
From  ita  hale  and  hearty  green  ； 
The  bnfe  old  plant  in  iM  londly  days, 
Shall  (atten  upon  the  paat  ； 
For  the  stateliest  building  man  can  niM/ 
Ib  the  Ivy'i  food  at  last." 

The  Ivy  is  not  a  native  of  America  ；  not  is  it  by  any 
means  a  very  common  plant  in  our  gardens,  though  we 
know  of  no  apology  for  the  apparent  neglect  of  so  beautiful 
a  climber.  It  is  hardy  south  of  the  latitude  of  42®,  and  we 
have  seen  it  thriving  in  great  luxuriance  as  far  north  as 
Hyde  Park,  on  the  Hudson,  80  miles  above  New- York. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  growths  of  this  plant,  which  has 
ever  met  our  eyes,  is  that  upon  the  old  mansion  in  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  at  Philadelphia,  built  by  the  elder  Bartram. 
That  picturesque  and  quaint  stone  building  is  beautifully 
overran  by  the  most  superb  mantle  of  Ivy,  that  no  one  who 
has  once  seen  can  fail  to  remember  with  admiration.  The 
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dark  gray  of  the  stone-work  is  finely  opposed  by  the  rich 
verdure  of  the  plant,  which  falls  away  in  openings  here  and 
there,  around  the  windows,  and  elsewhera  It  never  thrives 
well  if  suffered  to  ramble  along  the  ground,  but  needs  the 
support  of  a  tree,  a  frame,  or  a  wall,  to  which  it  attaches 
itself  firmly,  and  grows  with  vigorous  shoots.  Baie  walls 
or  fences  may  thus  be  clothed  with  verdure  and  beauty- 
equal  to  the  living  hedge,  in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  by 
planting  young  Ivy  roots  at  the  base. 

The  most  desirable  varieties  of  the  common  Ivy  are,  the 
Irish  Ivy,  with  much  larger  foliage  than  the  common  sort, 
and  more  rapid  in  its  growth  ；  the  Silver-striped,  and  the 
Gold-striped  leaved  Ivy,  both  of  which,  though  less  vigor- 
ous, are  much  admired  for  the  singular  colour  of  their 
leaves.  The  common  English  Ivy  is  more  hardy  than  the 
others  in  our  climate. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  the  Ivy  is  not  a  native  of  this 
country,  yet  we  have  an  indigenous  vine,  which,  at  least  in 
summer,  is  not  inferior  to  it   We  refer  to  the  Virginia 
Creeper,  {Ampelopsis  hederacea^)  which  is  often  called 
the  American  Ivy.   The  leaves  are  as  large  as  the  hand, 
deeply  divided  into  five  lobes,  and  the  blossoms  are  suc- 
ceeded by  handsome,  dark  blue  berries.    The  Virginia 
Creeper  is  a  most  luxuriant  grower,  and  we  have  seen  it 
climbing  to  the  extremities  of.  tree?  70  or  80  feet  in  height. 
Like  the  Ivy,  it  attaches  itself  to  whatever  it  can  lay  hold 
of,  by  the  little  rootlets  which  spring  out  of  the  branches  ； 
and  its  foliage,  when  it  clothes  thickly  a  high  wall,  or  folds 
itself  in  clustering  wreaths  around  the  trunk  and  branches 
of  an  open  tree,  is  extremely  handsome  and  showy.  Al- 
though the  leaves  are  not  evergreen  like  those  of  the  Ivy, 
yet  in  autumn  they  &r  surpass  those  of  that  plant  in  the 
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rich  and  gorgeous  colouring  which  they  then  assume. 
Numberless  trees  may  be  seen  in  the  country  by  the  road- 
side, and  in  the  woods,  thus  decked  in  autumn  in  the  bor- 
rowed glories  of  the  Virginia  Creeper  ；  but  we  particularly 
remember  two,  as  being  remarkably  striking  objects  ；  one, 
a  wide-spiead  elm ~ the  trunk  and  graceful  diverging 
branches  completely  clad  in  scarlet  by  this  beautiful  vine, 
with  which  its  own  leaves  harmonized  well  in  their  fine 
deep  yellow  dress  ；  the  other,  a  tall  and  dense  Cedar, 
through  whose  dark  green  boughs  gleamed  the  rich  colour- 
ing of  the  Virginia  Creeper,  like  a  half-concealed,  diongh 
glowing  fixe. 

In  the  American  forests  nothing  adds  more  to  the  beauty 
of  an  occasional  tree,  than  the  tall  canopy  of  verdure  with 
which  it  is  often  crowned  by  the  wild  Grape  vine.  There 
its  tall  stems  wind  themselves  about  until  they  reach  the 
very  summit  of  the  tree,  where  they  cluster  it  over,  and 
bask  their  broad  bright  green  foliage  in  the  sunbeams.  As 
if  not  content  with  this,  they  often  completely  overhang  the 
head  of  the  tree,  falling  like  ample  drapery  around  on  every 
side,  until  they  sweep  the  ground.  We  have  seen  very 
beautifiil  effects  produced  in  this  way  by  the  grape  in  its 
wild  state,  and  it  may  easily  be  imitated.  The  delicious 
fxagrance  of  these  wild  grape  vines  when  in  blossom,  is 
unsurpassed  in  delicacy  ；  and  we  can  compare  it  to  nothing 
but  the  delightful  perfume  which  exhales  from  a  huge  bed 
of  Mignonette  in  full  bloom.  The  Bittersweet,  {Ckltzstrtis 
scandensy)  is  another  well  known  climber,  which  ornaments 
our  wild  trees.  Its  foliage  is  very  bright  and  shining,  and 
the  oiange ᅦ  oloured  seed-vessels  which  burst  open,  and  dis- 
play the  crimson  seeds  in  winter,  are  quite  ornamental.  It 
winds  itself  very  closely  aiound  the  stem,  however,  and  we 
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have  known  it  to  strangle  or  compress  the  bodies  of  young 
trees  so  tightly  as  to  put  an  end  to  their  growth. 

The  Trumpet  Creeper,  {Bignania  radicans,)  is  a  very 
showy  climbing  plant.  The  stem  is  quite  woody,  and  often 
attains  considerable  size  ；  the  branches  like  those  of  the  Ivy, 
and  Virginia  Creeper,  fasten  themselves  by  the  roots'thrown 
out.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  the  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  terminal  clusters  on  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots 
about  midsummer,  are  exceedingly  showy.  They  are  tubes 
five  or  six  inches  long,  shaped  like  a  trumpet,  opening  at  the 
extremity,  of  a  fine  scarlet  colour  on  the  outside,  and  orange 
within.  The  Trumpet  Creeper  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  Ca- 
rolina, and  the  states  faFther  south,  where  it  climbs  up  the 
loftiest  trees.  It  is  a  great  favourite  in  the  northern  states  as 
a  climbing  plant,  and  very  beautiful  effects  are  sometimes 
produced  by  planting  it  at  the  foot  of  a  tall-stemmed  tree, 
which  it  will  completely  surround  with  a  pillar  of  verdure, 
and  render  very  ornamental  by  its  little  shoots,  studded  with 
noble  blossoms. 

One  of  the  most  singular  and  picturesque  climbing  shrubs 
or  plants  which  we  cultivate,  i9  the  Pipe-vine,  or  Birthwort, 
(Aristolochia  sipho.)  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alleghany  moua. 
tains,  and  is  one  of  the  tallest  of  twining  plants  gro^piag  on 
the  trees  there  to  the  height  of  90  or  100  feet,  though  in 
gardens  it  is  often  kept  down  to  a  frame  of  four  or  five  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  of  a  noble  size,  being  eight  or  nine 
inches  broad,  and  heart-shaped  in  outline.  The  flowers, 
about  an  inch  or  a  little  more  in  length,  are  very  singular. 
They  axe  dark  yellow,  spotted  with  brown,  in  shape  like  a 
bent  siphon-like  tube,  which  opens  at  the  extremity,  the  whole 
flower  resembling,  as  close  as  possible,  a  very  small  Dutch- 
TMris  pipe,  whence  the  vine  is  frequently  so  called  by  the 
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country  people.  It  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  and 
the  foliage,  daring  the  whole  growing  season,  has  a  very  rich 
and  luxuriant  appearance.  Aristolochia  tomentosa  is  a 
smaller  species,  with  leaves  and  flowers  of  less  size,  the  for- 
mer downy  or  hairy  on  the  under  surface. 

The  *  various  kinds  of  Clematis,  though  generally  kept 
within  the  precincts  of  the  garden,  are  capable  of  adding  to 
the  interest  of  the  pleasure  ground,  when  they  are  planted 
so  as  to  support  themselves  on  the  branches  of  trees.  The 
conunon  White  Clematis  or  Virgin's  Bower,  (C  virginica,) 
is  one  of  the  strongest  growing  kinds,  often  embellishing 
with  its  pale  white  blossoms,  the  whole  interior  and  even  the 
very  tops  of  oui  forest  trees  in  the  middle  states.  After  these 
have  fallen,  they  are*  succeeded  by  lai^  tufts  of  brown, 
hairy-like  plumes,  appendages  to  the  clusters  of  seeds,  which 
give  the  whole  a  very  unique  and  interesting  look.  The 
Wild  Airagene,  with  large  purple  flowers,  which  blossom 
early,  has  much  the  same  habit  as  the  Clematis,  to  which 
indeed,  it  is  nearly  related.  Among  the  finest  foreign  species 
of  this  genus  are,  the  Single  and  Double>flowered  purple 
Clematis,  (C  viticella  and  its  varieties,)  which  though  slen- 
der in  their  stems,  run  to  considerable  height,  are  very  pretty, 
and  blossom  profusely.  The  sweet  scented,  and  the  Japan 
Clematis,  (C  flammula  and  C  florida,)  the  former  very 
fragrant,  and  the  latter  beautiful,  are  perhaps  too  tender,  ex- 
cept for  the  garden,  where  they  aie  highly  prized. 

The  Glycine  or  Wistaria,  ( Wistaria  pubescens,)  is  a  very 
handsome  climbing  plant,  and  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of 
trees,  when  trained  so  as  to  hang  from  their  lower  branches. 
The  leaves  aie  pinnate,  and  the  light  purple  flowers,  which 
bloom  in  loose  clusters  like  those  of  the  Locust,  are  univer- 
sally admired.   The  Chinese  Wistaria,  ( W.  sinensis,)  is  a 
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very  elegant  species  of  this  plant,  which  appears  to  be  quite 
hardy  here  ；  and  when  loaded  with  its  numerous  lai^e 
clusters  of  pendant  blossoms,  is  highly  ornamental.  It  grows 
rapidly,  and  with  but  little  care,  will  mount  to  a  great  height. 
These  vines  with  pinnated  fdiage,  would  be  remarkably 
appropriate  when  climbing  up,  and  hanging  from  the 
branches  of  such  light  airy  trees  as  the  Thiee-tbomed 
Acacia,  the  Locust,  etc. 

We  must  not  forget  to  enumerate  here  the  charming  family 
of  the  Honeysuckles  ；  some  of  them  are  natives  of  the  old 
world,  some  of  our  own  continent  ；  and  all  of  them  are  com- 
mon in  our  gardens,  where  they  are  universally  prized  for 
their  beauty  and  fragrance.  In  their  native  localities  they 
grow  upon  trees,  and  trail  along  the  rocks.  The  species 
which  ascends  to  the  greatest  height,  is  the  common  Euro- 
pean Woodbine,*  which  twines  around  the  stems,  and  hangs 
from  the  ends  of  the  longest  blanches  of  trees : 

"As  Woodbine  weda  the  plant  within  her  reach, 
Rough  Elm,  or  amooth-grained  Aih,  or  glowy  Beecb, 
In  ipiral  rings  ascendi  the  trnnk,  and  layt 
Her  golden  Casaeli  on  the  leaiy  iprayi." 

CowriK. 

The  Woodbine,  {Lonicera  peryclemenum,)  has  separate 
opposite  leaves,  and  buff-coloured  or  paler  yellow  and  red 
blossoms.  There  is  a  variety,  the  common  monthly  Wood- 
bine, which  produces  its  flowers  all  summer,  and  is  much 
the  most  valuable  plant.  Another,  {L.  p.  bdgicum^)  the 
Dutch  Honeysuckle,  blossoms  quite  early  in  spring  ；  and  a 
third,  (L.  p.  querdfolium,)  has  leaves  shaped  like  those  of 
the  oak  tree. 

•  Woodbind  is  the  original  name,  derbed  from  the  habit  of  the  plant  of  winding 
Itself  ■roand  tMM,  aod  binding  the  bnadiM  togvdier. 
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The  finest  of  our  native  sorts  are  the  Red  and  Yellow 
trumpet  Hone^uckles,  {L.  sempervirens  and  L.  flava,) 
which  have  the  tenninal  leaves  on  each  branch,  joined  to- 
gether at  the  base,  or  perfoliate,  making  a  single  leaf.  They 
blossom  in  the  greatest  profusion  during  the  whole  summer 
and  autumn,  and  their  rich  blossomrtubes,  sprinkled  in  nu- 
merous clusters  over  the  exterior  of  the  foliage,  as  well  as  an 
abundance  of  scarlet  berries  in  autumn,  entitle  them  to  high 
legard.  There  is  also  a  very  strong  and  vigorous  species, 
called  the  Oiange  pubescent  Honeysuckle,  (L.  pubescens,) 
with  large,  hairy,  ciliate  leaves,  and  fine  large  tawny  or 
oiange-colouied  flowers.  It  is  a  very  luxuriant  plant  in  its 
habit,  and  a  very  distinct  species  to  the  eye«  All  these  na- 
tive sorts  have  but  very  slight  fragrance. 

The  Chinese  twining  Honeysuckle,  {L.  fleruosa,)  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  finest  of  the  genus.  In  the  form  of  the  leaf 
it  much  resembles  the  common  Woodbine  ；  but  the  foliage 
is  much  darker  coloured,  and  is  also  sub-evergreen,  hanging 
on  half  the  winter,  and  in  sheltered  spots,  even  till  spring.  It 
blossoms  when  the  plant  is  old,  several  times  daring  the 
summer,  bearing  an  abundance  of  beautiful  flowers,  open  at 
the  mouth,  red  outside,  and  striped  with  red,  white,  or  yel- 
low within.  It  grows  remarkably  fast,  climbing  to  the  very 
summit  of  trees  in  a  short  time  ；  and  the  flowers,  which  first 
appear  in  June,  are  deliciously  fragrant.  In  all  its  varieties 
the  Honeysuckle  is  a  charming  plant,  either  to  adorn  the 
porch  of  the  cottage,  the  latticed  bower  of  the  garden,  to  both 
of  which  spots  they  are  especially  dedicated  ；  or  to  climb  the 
stems  of  the  old  forest  tree,  where ■«» 

"  With  clasping  tendriU  it  infetts  the  branch 
Else  unadom'd  with  many  a  gay  festoon. 
And  frsgrant  ohaplet  ；  Meompenaing  well 
The  itrength  it  borrowi  with  the  grace  it  lends." 
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There  it  diffuses  through  the  air  a  delicious  breath,  that 
renders  a  walk  beneath  the  shade  of  the  tall  trees  doubly  de- 
lightful, while  its  flowers  give  a  gayety  and  brightness  to 
the  park,  which  forest  trees,  producing  usually  but  incon- 
spicuous blossoms,  could  not  alone  produce. 

Some  of  the  climbing  Roses,  are  very  lovely  objects  in  the 
pleasure-grounds.  Many  of  them,  at  the  north,  as  the 
Multifloras,  Noisettes,  etc.,  require  some  covering  in  the  win- 
ter, and  are  therefore  better  fitted  for  the  garden.  At  the 
south,  where  they  are  quite  hardy,  they  are,  however,  most 
luxuriant  and  splendid  objects.  But  there  are  two  classes  of 
Roses  that  are  perfectly  hardy  climbers,  and  may  therefore 
be  employed  with  great  advantage  by  the  Landscape  Gar- 
dener~ the  Michigan,  and  the  Boursalt  roses.  The  single 
Michigan  is  a  most  compact  and  vigorous  grower,  and  often, 
in  its  wild  haunts  in  the  west^  clambers  over  the  tops  of  tall 
forest  trees,  and  decks  them  with  its  abundant  clusters  of  pale 
purple  flowers.  There  are  now  in  our  gardens  several 
beautiful  double  varieties  of  this,  and  among  them,  one, 
called  Beauty  of  the  Prairies,  is  most  admired  for  its  large 
rich  buds  and  blossoms  of  a  deep  rose  colour. 

The  Boursalt  roses  are  remarkable  for  their  profusion  of 
flowers,  and  for  their  shining,  reddish  stekns^  with  few 
thorns.  The  common  Purple  or  Crimson  Boursalt,  is  quite 
a  wonder  of  beauty  in  the  latter  port  of  May,  when  trained 
on  the  wall  of  a  cottage,  being  then  literally  covered  with 
blossoms ~ and  it  is  so  hardy  that  scarcely  a  branch  is  ever 
injured  by  the  cold  of  winter.  The  Blush,  and  the  Elegans 
and  still  richer  and  finer  varieties  of  this  class  of  roses,  all 
of  which  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 

We  have  to  regret  that  the  inclemency  of  our  winters  will 
not  permit  us  to  cultivate  the  White  European  Jasmine, 
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{Jasminum  officinale,)  out  of  the  garden,  as  even  there  it 
requires  a  slight  protection  in  winter.  Below  the  latitude 
of  Philadelphia,  however,  it  will  probably  succeed  welL  In 
the  southern  states  they  have  a  most  lovely  plant,  the  Caro- 
lina Jasmine,  ( Gelseminum^)  which  hangs  its  beautiful 
yellow  flowers  on  the  very  tree  tops,  and  the  woods  there  iir 
spring  are  redolent  with  their  perfume. 

The  connoisseur  in  vines  will  not  forget  the  curious  Pe- 
riploca,  which  grows  very  rapidly  to  the  height  of  40  or  60 
feet,  and  bears  numerous  bunches  of  very  curious  brown  or 
purple  flowers  in  summer;  or  the  Double-blossoming 
Brambles,  both  pink  and  white,  which  often  make  shoots 
of  20  or  30  feet  long  in  a  season,  and  bear  pretty  clusters  of 
full  double  flowers  in  June.  All  these  fine  climbers,  and 
sevexal  others  to  be  found  in  the  catalogues,  may,  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  of  taste,  be  made  to  contribute  in  a  won- 
derful degree  to  the  variety,  elegance,  and  beauty  of  a  country 
residence  ；  and  to  neglect  to  introduce  them  would  be  to 
refuse  the  aid  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  accessories  that 
are  capable  of  being  combined  with  trees,  as  well  as  with 
buildings,  gardens,  and  fences. 

Some  persons  object  to  the  growth  of  climbing  plants  upon 
trees,  that,  by  compressing  the  stems  and  tightening  them- 
selves around  the  limbs  of  trees,  they  gradually  check  their 
growth,  and  finally  by  preventing  the  expansion  of  the 
trunk,  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  the  tree.  This,  we  have  no 
doubt,  has  been  the  case  when  young  trees  in  the  full  vigour 
of  growth  have  been  completely  encompassed  and  wound 
about  with  the  strong  growing  woody  creepers  ；  but  it  so 
rarely  happens,  (scarcely  ever  in  the  case  of  middle-sized 
trees,  on  which  vines  are  more  generally  planted,)  that  we 
consider  the  objection  of  no  moment.   Indeed,  were  all  this 
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true,  the  management  of  the  growth  of  any  vine,  however 
luxuriant,  is  so  completely  within  the  power  of  the  cultivator, 
that  by  a  very  trifling  annual  attention,  he  can  entirely  pre- 
vent  the  possibility  of  any  such  injurious  effects. 

The  reader  must  not  imagine,  from  the  remarks  which  we 
have  here  made  on  the  beauty  and  charms  of  climbing  plants, 
that  we  would  desire  to  see  every  tree,  in  an  extensive 
park,  wreathed  about,  and  overhung,  with  &ntastic  vines  and 
creepers.  Such  is  by  no  means  our  intention.  We  should 
consider  such  a  proceeding  as  something  in  the  worst  possi- 
ble taste.  There  are  some  trees  whose  rugged  and  ungrace^ 
ful  forms  would  refuse  all  such  accompaniment  ；.  and  others 
from  whose  dignity  and  majesty  it  would  be  improper  to  de- 
tract, even  by  adding  the  gracefulness  of  the  loveliest  vine. 
Such,  too,  is  never  the  case  in  nature,  as,  for  one  tree 
decked  in  this  manner  we  see  a  hundred  which  are  not,  and 
the  very  rarity  of  the  example  imparts  additional  beauty  and 
interest  to  it  when  it  appears.  This  should  be  the  case  in 
all  artificial  plantations  ；  and  he  who  has  a  true  and  lively 
feeling  for  the  gracefol  and  picturesque,  will  easily  under- 
stand at  a  glance  where  these  expressions  will  be  strength- 
ened or  iireakened  by  the  addition  of  more  grace  and  ele- 
gance. A  few  scattered  trees  here  and  there,  with  whose 
foims  the  plans  adopted  haimonize,  draped  and  festooned 
with  the  most  appropriate  climbing  plants,  will  be  all  that 
can  be  properly  introduced  in  any  scene,  unless  it  be  of  a 
very  artificial  character  ；  but  even  these  additioxud  acces- 
sories, simple  as  they  may  seem,  often  produce  an  effect 
singularly  beautiftd,  which  shows  how  much  in  real  land- 
scape, as  well  as  in  painting,  depends  upon  a  few  finishing 
touches  to  the  scene. 

Although  we  are  not  now  writing  of  buildings,  it  is  not 
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inappropriate  here  to  remark  how  much  may  be  done  in  the 
country,  and  indeed  even  in  town,  by  using  vines  and 
creepers  to  decorate  buildings.  The  cottage  in  this  coun- 
try, too  rarely  conveys  the  idea  of  comfort  and  happiness 
which  we  wish  to  attach  to  such  a  habitation,  and  chiefly 
because  so  often  it  stands  bleak,  solitary,  and  exposed  to  every 
lay  of  our  summer  sun,  with  a  scanty  robe  of  foliage  to 
shelter  it.  How  different  such  edifices,  howeyer  humble, 
become  ^frhen  the  porch  is  overhung  with  climbing  plants, <서 
when  the  blushing  rose-buds  peep  in  at  the  window  sill,  or 
the  ripe  purple  clusters  of  the  grape  hang  down  about  the 
eaves,  those  who  have  seen  the  better  cottages  of  England, 
well  know.  Very  little  care  and  very  trifling  expense,  will 
procure  all  the  additional  beauty  ；  and  it  is  truly  wonderful 
how  much  so  little  once  done^  adds  to  the  happiness  of  the 
inmates.  Every  man  feels  prouder  of  his  home,  when  it  is 
a  pleasant  spot  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon,  than  when  it  is  situ- 
ated in  a  desert,  or  OTergrown  wiih  weeds.  Besides  this, 
tasteful  embellishment  has  a  tendency  to  refine  the  feelings 
of  every  member  of  the  fimily;  and  every  leisure  hour 
spent  in  rendering  more  lovely  and  agreeable  even  the  hum- 
blest cottage,  is  infinitely  better  emjioyed  than  in  lounging 
about  in  idle  and  useless  dissipation. 
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TREATMENT  OP  OKODHD. ― FORMATION  OF  WALES. 

NMintf  ^s^iai  «B  Oi^md.  TiiiMmiimI  iif  ttH  hiiiiiihi  wnftiiii  III  liitiXwi 

IMrc^iMkiiii  liUiOrlmlnflaaa.  WMsla,m  mUmUm  ia  htadacf^  ItJlH  Mt 
Bndi  Hid  Wdbi  IMcMtlvM  Ibr  iki  Appnufc:  Knlsi  fcj  HopMu  Tka  Drfn,  u4 
uiDcr  wilks.  TIm  iumdwlka  <f  taoMnd  Todau  kadfM. 

— — "StWfili  nnj  wMd  flM  pcndaran  qMd*, 

■•7  Mm  tha  dod  Hid  iAmI  Ih*  eanpoM  hMU  i 

Bnl  daimoe,  eUsf  gim  &B  pnlan  dHnn, 

AndnMMittncdTBilillMUiranh 

Of  dungbMbB  oMUn  of  K  paUdMd  mini' 

Cowm. 

ROUND  is  undoubtedly  the  most  unwieldy 
and  ponderous  material  that  comes  under  the 
Bale  of  the  Landscape  Gardener.   It  is  not 
aoly  difficult  to  remore,  the  openttuHis  of  the 
iBvdler  laiely  extending  Mow  two  or  three  feet  of  tibe  sur- 
face, but  the  effect  produced  by  a  given  quantity  of  laboiu 
expended  upon  it,  is  genendly  much  less  than  when  the 
same  has  been  bestowed  in  the  fotmatioii  of  plantations,  or 
the  erection  of  buildinga.   The  achievements  at  art  upm 
ground)  appeax  so  trifling  too,  when  ^  Mudd  the  apfomt 
facility  with  which  natuie  haa  amnged  it  in  such  a  Tariety 
of  fonns,  that  ths  fonner  sink  into  imdguificance  when  com- 
pared with  the  latter. 

For  these  reasons,  the  (한 leiations  to  be  performed  npcni 
ground  in  this  country,  will  genacally  be  limited  to  the 
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neighbourhood  of  the  house,  or  the  scenery  directly  under 
the  eye.  Here,  by  judicious  levelling  and  smoothing  in 
some  cases,  or  by  raising  gentle  eminences  with  interposing 
hollows  in  others,  much  may  be  done,  at  a  moderate  expense, 
to  improve  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  landscape. 

It  is，  however,  fortunately  the  case,  that  in  the  modem 
style  of  landscape  improvement,  extensive  and  costly  opera- 
tions upon  ground  are  very  seldom  needed.  By  the  aid  of 
plantations  arranged  as  we  have  already  suggested,  much 
may  be  done  to  soften  too  great  inequality  of  surface,  as 
well  as  to  heighten  the  apparent  magnitude  of  gentle  undu- 
lations. The  ftrt  of  the  improver,  when  employed  upon  this 
material,  will  theiefoie  be  diiected  to  the  production  of  neg- 
ative, rather  than  positive  effects, ― to  the  removal  of  exist- 
ing faults  or  blemishes,  rather  than  to  the  creation  of  an 

entirely  new  and  artificial  surface. 

To  pursue  this  method  with  success,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  refer  constantly  to  the  principle  which  we  suggested 
in  the  commencement  of  our  remarks :  the  preservation 
of  the  natural  character  of  the  scene,  or,  we  may  here  add， 
the  heightening  of  the  character  intended  for  the  form  of 
the  surface.  We  have  already  remarked  that  scenes  abound- 
ing in  natural  beauty  were  chiefly  characterized  by  gentle 
undulations  of  surface,  and  smooth  easy  transitions  from  the 
level  plain  to  the  softly  swelling  hill  or  flowing  hollow  ；  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  highly  picturesque  scenes  exhibited  a 
more  irregular  and  broken  surface,  abounding  with  abrupt 
transitions,  and  more  strongly  marked  elevations,  and  depies- 
sions. 

In  a  scene  expressive  of  simple  or  graceful  beauty, 
where  the  surface  is  more  or  less  undulating,  the  first  pro- 
ceeding of  the  improver  will  be  to  remove  any  accidental  or 
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natural  deformity  which  may  interfere  with  that  expression. 
Such  are,  unsightly  ridges  of  earth,  small  lumpish  hills,  the 
ragged  elevations  where  old  fences  have  been  removed,  or 
deep  furrows  created  by  the  former  action  of  the  plough.  If 
there  are  any  uncouth  pits  or  ugly  hollows,  such  must  be 
either  filled  up,  or  concealed  by  plantations,  and  all  excres- 
cences that  interfere  wifli  the  prevailing  expression  of  the 
whole  should  be  removed. 

In  the  next  place,  the  improver  will  examine  the  formation 
of  the  ground,  as  it  appears  naturally.  If  too  rugged, ~ the 
sweeps  and  undulations  sometimes  easy  and  beautiful,  but  at 
others  hard  and  disconnected, ~ he  will  endeavour  to  soften 
and  remove  this  inequality.  This  will  be  easily  executed,  if 
some  of  the  eminences  are  broken  into  too  high,  sudden, 
and  abrupt  hills,  by  carefully  lowering  them  into  more 
graceful  elevations,  and  placing  the  supeifluous  earth  in  the 
adjacent  hollows :  proper  regard  being  paid  to  portions  of 
the  scene,  already  pleasing,  by  producing  such  a  surface  as 
will  connect  itself  natuxally  with  the  same,  when  the  im- 
provements shall  be  entirely  completed. 

Should  the  surface,  on  the  contrary,  be  somewhat  broken 
or  undulating,  but  not  distinctly  so,  appearing  rather  heavy 
and  undecided  between  a  level,  and  finely  varied  ground,  the 
operations  must  be  directed  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  increase 
the  boldness  of  the  whole.  The  ground  of  a  country  resi- 
dence is  often  brought  into  such  a  state  by  the  continued  ac- 
tion of  the  plough  at  some  former  period,  which  has  gradu- 
ally levelled  down  the  gentle  eminences  and  filled  up  the 
hollows,  till  in  some  places,  it  appears  scarcely  struggling  out 
of  a  level.  The  course  is  then  obvious  ；  the  superfluous  earth 
which  chokes  up  the  valleys,  must  be  removed  again  to  the 
neighbouring  hills,  where  it  belongs,  when  the  natural 
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beauty  of  the  ground  will  be  restored.  This  is  effected  with 
comparative  facility,  as  every  foot  of  surface  taken  from  the 
depression,  adds  by  removal  two  feet  to  the  height  of  the 
adjoining  elevation. 

The  improvement  of  picturesque  surfaces  must  proceed 
in  a  similar  manner.  When  a  surface  is  naturally  and  truly 
picturesque,  art  will  add  little  or  nothing  to  its  effect.  It 
will  rather  therefore  endeavour  to  produce  a  perfect  whole, 
and  a  connection  between  the  various  parts,  than  to  disturb 
the  existing  features.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  house,  the  artist 
will  soften  down  that  boldness  and  inequality  which,  if  too 
great,  might  interfere  both  with  convenience  aad  the  beauty 
of  utility^  which  must  there  be  constantly  kept  in  view. 
Otherwise,  the  beauty  of  picturesque  surfaces  may  be  often 
heightened  by  various  means  within  our  reach  ；  such  as  in- 
creasing the  abruptness  of  surface  by  taking  away  a  few  feet 
of  earth,  or  by  adding  other  picturesque  irregularities,  which 
by  connection  may  strengthen  the  expression  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Price  has  remarked,  that  "  the  ugliest  ground  is  that 
which  has  neither  the  beauty  of  smoothness,  verdure,  and 
gentle  undulation,  nor  the  pictuiesqueness  of  bold  and  sud- 
den breaks,  and  varied  tints  of  soil :  of  such  kind,  is  ground 
that  has  been  disturbed  and  left  in  that  unfinished  state :  as 
in  a  rough  ploughed  field  ran  to  swarA"*  Such  ground  it 
is  often  difficult  to  restore  to  a  picturesque  state,  even  when 
that  was  its  pieyious  expression.  But  it  is  not  impossible  to 
do  so,  for  it  must  be  remembeied  that  it  is  not  by  forming 
the  surfkce  alone  that  nature  renders  it  picturesque,  but  also 
by  the  accessories  and  accompaniments  which  she  liberally 
bestows  upon  the  sui&ce  when  once  formed.   These  are, 

•  Enay  on  the  Pictareaqne,  1. 193. 
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vegetation,  trees,  rocks,  etc.,  which,  with  the  influence  of 
time,  will  often  render  many  a  scene,  that,  stripped  of  its 
enriching  drapery  would  be  positively  harsh  and  ugly, 
extremely  picturesque,  or  strikingly  beautiful.  Proofs  of 
this  will  occur  to  every  one  who  will  contrast  in  his  mind 
the  appearance  of  a  steep  clayey  river  bank,  or  even  open 
pit,  when  bare,  raw,  and  verdnreless,  and  the  same  objects 
when  nature  or  art  has  clothed  them  with  a  luxuriant  and 
diversified  garniture  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants.  In  the 
former  case,  all  was  positively  ugly  and  displeasing  to  the 
eye  of  taste  ；  in  the  latter,  all  is  picturesque  and  hanno- 
nious. 

A  perfect  flat,  or  level  surface  is  often  the  most  difficult 
to  improve  of  any  description  of  ground.  In  soihe  cases,  as 
in  the  example  of  a  very  large  park,  with  an  immense 
building,  a  level  surface  may  be  in  excellent  keeping,  giv- 
ing an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  whole  scene :  for  both  the 
simplicity,  and  the  wide  extent  of  a  level  plain  in  such  a 
situation,  would  be  highly  expressive  of  grandeu)*  when 
united  to  a  fine  pile  of  building.  But  ordinarily,  a  flat  sur- 
face is  extremely  dull  and  uninteresting.  One  unbroken 
plain  of  green  is  spread  before  the  eye,  varied  by  none  of 
those  changing  lights  and  shadows  that  belong  to  a  finely 
undulating  lawn.  It  is  trae  that  this  affects  the  mind  dif- 
ferently in  certain  situations,  as  a  broad  plain  is  a  delightful 
contrast  and  source  of  lepose  in  a  mountainous  country. 
But  we  here  speak  of  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
United  States,  where  country  seats  are  located,  and  where  it 
will  be  found,  that  a  diversified  surface  is  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  a  dead  level. 

Where  such  a  level  exists,  in  some  situations,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  improve  it  much.   When,  for  illustration,  the 
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whole  surrounding  country  is  equally  tame  and  flat,  the 
creation  by  artificial  means,  of  undulations,  hills,  or  hollows 
in  a  park,  would  be  in  such  evident  contradiction  to  the 
natural  formation,  that  the  eye  would  at  once  detect  it  as  a 
deception,  harmonizing  badly  with  general  natuie.  The 
best  that  can  be  done  in  such  cases,  is  perhaps,  to  produce 
the  greatest  possible  beauty  by  plantations  and  buildings, 
and  not  to  attempt  any  alterations  of  surface,  which  would 
be  insignificant  and  absurd. 

When,  however,  this  is  not  the  case,  but  the  gioimds 
themselves,  though  nearly  level,  are  surrounded  by  more 
bold  and  spirited  variations  of  surface,  a  great  deal  may  be 
effected.  In  those  portions  of  the  grounds  nearest  the  sur- 
rounding inequalities,  the  latter  may  be  apparently  carried 
into  the  former,  and  the  artificial  sweeps,  breaks,  or  undula- 
tions in  the  park  may  be  so  connected  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  neighbouring  irregularities,  as  to  produce  the  effect 
of  accordant  art  joined  to  the  charm  of  natural  expression. 

The  error  into  which  inexperienced  improvers  are  con- 
stantly liable  to  fall,  is  a  want  of  breadth  and  extent  in  their 
designs  ；  which  latter,  when  executed,  are  so  feeble  as  to  be 
full  of  littlenesses,  out  of  keeping  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
siUTOui^ding  scene.  Their  designs,  like  the  sketches  of  a 
novice  in  drawing,  are  cramped  and  meagre.  This  is  ex- 
emplified in  grotmd,  by  their  producing,  instead  of  easy 
andulatioQs,  nothing  but  a  succession  of  short  sweeps  and 
hillocks,  like  waves  in  the  ocean.  Now  the  most  beautiful 
variation  in  ground  is  undoubtedly  that  of  gradually  vary- 
ing lines  and  insensible  transititms  of  surface,  and  these 
should  correspond  in  magnitude  and  breadth  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  place.  Such  surfaces  are  full  of  the  flowing 
lines,  and  rounded  smoothnesses,  which  Burke  considers 
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characteristic  of  beauty,  or  the  long  undulations  exhibit  the 
outlines  of  Hogarth's  favourite  line  of  grace. 

In  places  of  large  extent  there  may  be  scenes  in  different 
portions  of  the  park,  of  totally  different  character  ；  one  sim- 
ply beautiful,  abounding  with  graceful  and  flawing  lines, 
and  another  highly  picturesque,  and  full  of  spirited  breaks 
and  variations  ；  such  often  form  very  pleasing  and  striking 
oontrasts  to  each  other,  and  should  theiefore,  by  all  means, 
be  preserved :  but  they  should  also  be  rendered  distinct  by 
their  own  surroonding  plantations,  else  much  of  their  effect 
as  a  whole,  when  separately  considered,  will  be  lost  upon 
Ihe  spectator.   For  it  should  be  remembered  the  mind  is 
incapable  of  appreciating,  or  doing  justice,  to  two  distinct 
and  dissimilar  expressions  at  the  same  time.   Whatever  be 
the  scene  to  be  improved,  therefore,  it  should  be  taken  by 
itself  and  considered  as  a  whole,  if  the  eye  command  that 
scene  alone.   Then  the  improver  can  proceed  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  piece  of  ground  is  distinguished  by  certain 
properties  :  it  is  either  tame  or  bold,  graceful  or  rude,  con- 
tinued or  broken  ；  and  if  any  variety  inconsistent  with  these 
expressions  be  obtruded,  it  has  no  other  effect  than  to 
weaken  one  idea  without  raising  another,    "  The  insipi- 
dity of  a  flat  is  not  taken  away  by  a  few  scattered  hillocks  ； 
a  continuation  of  uneven  ground  can  alone  give  the  idea  of 
irregularity.    A  large,  deep,  abrupt  break,  among  easy 
swells  and  falls,  seems  at  best  but  a  piece  left  unfinished, 
and  which  ought  to  have  been  softened  ；  it  is  not  moie 
natural  because  it  is  more  rude.   On  the  other  hand,  a  fine 
small  polished  form,  in  the  midst  of  rough,  mis-shapen 
ground,  though  more  elegant  than  all  about  it,  is  generally 
no  better  than  a  patch,  itself  disgraced  and  disfiguring  the 
scene.   A  thousand  instances  might  be  added  to  show  that 


tbe  {sevailing  idea  ought  to  pervade  every  part, 
least  indispensably,  aa  to  exclude  whatever  distm 
as  much  further  as  possible  to  accommodate  the 
<^  the  ground  to  that  of  the  scene  to  which  it  bdo 

Rocks,  either  in  detached  fragments  or  larg 
alter  into  the  composition  of  many  scenes,  and  i 
hare  an  excellent  efifecL  Indeed  much  of  Hxesfi 
taresque  scenery,  is  often  owing  to  the  Iwld  [ 
made  by  rocks  in  various  forma.  An  oveiliangii 
steep  precipice,  a  moss  covered  rocky  bank,  or  eve 
of  rocks  on  a  ledge,  from  which  springs  a  tuft  of 
dimbs-^all  these  give  sbrength  to  a  pictoresq 
Their  e^t  may  often  be  rendered  more  strikiii 
sometiiaes  by  lemoring;  the  earth  or  loose  stono 
botbm  at  the  pieciiHce,  so  as  greatly  to  iacxwse  i( 
he^ht^-^  the  peipendicalar  position  is  the  fineat 
locbs  can  be  Tiewed.  At  other  times,  the  effect 
tinuous  range  of  rocks  may  be  moch  imptowd,  h) 
Ifae  summit,  and  nuking  occaauaial  hteaka  of  t 
the  front  surface. 

Bocks  which  are  too  ai^nrait,  and  which  can 
moved,  may  be  concealed  with  trees  and  T^tatit 
tially  cOTOied  with  vines  and  creepers.  The  1i 
hare  a  beautiful  effect  in  picturesque  scenery,  ant 
seen  very  charming  pictures  fonned  (rf  over-aid 
and  gtonpa  of  rock,  upon  which  hong  and  n 
laziuiant  profusion,  a  ridi  ndzton  of  elimbii 


•  Mr.  Whatslrbu  ^mi  ndi  mbuua  and  axcaUant  dataili  in  i 
■ul^Act,  in  hU  OtMnotioM  on  Ubiem  OaHMug,  IbM  w«  Ml 
vbo.dMiiM  u  pnu  dui  ral^Mt  fttdMr,  to  ibtt       i  tiUdi  ia 
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Where  rocks  thus  accidentally  occur  in  beautiful  scenes,  to 
which  they  if  left  bare  would  be  inimical,  they  may  be 
wonderfully  softened  and  brought  into  keeping  by  a  cover- 
ing of  the  honeysuckle,  the  Ivy,  the  Virginia  creeper,  and 
other  species  of  the  gayest  and  most  luxunaiit  flowering 
vines. 

Loose  and  detached  fragments  of  rocks  can  never  be 
permitted  to  lie  scattered  about  the  lawn,  in  any  style.  In 
a  scene  expressive  of  giacefdl  beauty,  of  course  they  would 
be  entirely  out  of  place :  and  in  a  picturesque  scene,  they 
should  only  be  suffered  to  remain  in  spots  where  they  have 
some  evident  connection  with  larger  masses.  If  they  were 
allowed  to  lie  loosely  around,  they  would  only  give  an  air 
of  confused  wildness,  opposed  to  every  thing  like  the  ele- 
gance of  tasteful  art  or  the  comfort  of  a  country  residence  ； 
but  if  only  seen  in  particular  spots  where  they  evidently 
belong,  they  will,  by  contrast,  give  force  and  spirit  to  the 
whole.  We  do  not  now  speak  of  large  rounded  boulders 
or  smooth  stones,  such  as  are  seen  lying  about  the  soil  in 
some  of  our  valley  tracts  ；  as  such  are  void  of  interest^  and, 
unless  they  are  large,  or  in  some  degree  remarkable,  they 
ought  to  be  at  once  removed  out  of  the  way.  Characteristic 
and  pictuiesque  rocks,  are  those  with  firm,  rugged,  and  dis- 
tinct outlines,  externally  covered  with  a  coating  of  weather 
stains,  dark  lichens,  or  mosses,  and  which  meet  the  eye 
with  a  mellow  and  softened  tone  of  colour. 

Roads  and  walks  axe  so  directly  connected  with  opera- 
tions on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  with  the  disposition 
of  plantations,  which  we  hare  already  made  familiar  to  the 
reader,  that  we  shall  introduce  in  this  place  a  few  remarks 
relative  to  their  direction  and  formation.  A  French  writer 
has  remarked  of  them  that  they  are  "  les  riAans  qui  attacketU 


：  l.o  ravine  Vfallc  ac  BiiiLevoad 
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le  hmquet,"  and  they  certainly  serve  as  the  connecting  me- 
dium between  the  different  parts  of  the  estate,  as  well  as  the 
means  of  displaying  its  various  beauties,  peculiarities,  and 
finest  points  of  prospect. 

The  Approach  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  these 
routes.  It  is  the  private  road,  leading  from  the  public  high* 
way,  directly  to  the  house  itself.  It  should  therefore  bear 
a  proportionate  breadth  and  size,  and  exhibit  marks  of  good 
keeping,  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  qf  the  mansion. 

In  the  'ancient  style  of  gardening,  the  Approach  was  so 
formed  as  to  enter  directly  in  front  of  the  house,  affording 
a  full  view  of  that  portion  of  the  edifice,  and  no  other.  A 
line  drawn  as  directly  as  possible,  and  evenly  bordered  on 
each  side  with  a  tall  avenue  of  trees,  was  the  whole  expen- 
diture of  art  necessary  in  its  formation.  It  is  true,  the  sim- 
plicity of  design  was  often  moie  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  difficulty  of  levelling,  grading,  and  altering  the  surface, 
necessary  to  please  the  geometric  eye  ；  but  the  rules  were 
as  plain  and  unchangeable,  as  the  lines  were  parallel  and 
undeyiating. 

In  the  present  more  advanced  state  of  Landscape  Garden- 
ing, the  formation  of  the  Approach  has  become  equally  a 
matter  of  artistical  skill  with  other  details  of  the  art.  The 
house  is  generally  so  approached,  that  the  eye  shall  first 
meet  it  in  an  angular  direction,  displaying  not  only  the 
1)eaut7  of  the  architectuial  fafade,  but  also  one  of  the  end 
elevations,  thus  giving  a  more  complete  idea  of  the  size, 
character,  or  elegance  of  the  building :  and  instead  of  lead- 
ing in  a  diiect  line,  from  the  gate  to  the  house,  it  curves  in 
easy  lines  through  certain  portions  of  the  park  or  lawn, 
until  it  reaches  that  object. 

If  the  point  where  the  Approach  is  to  start  from  the  high- 
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way,  be  not  already  determined  past  alteration,  it  should  be 
so  chosen,  as  to  afford  a  sufficient  drive  through  the  grounds 
before  arriving  at  the  house,  to  give  the  stranger  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  whole  property :  to  allow  an  agreeable 
diversity  of  surface  over  which  to  lead  it :  and  lastly  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  convenience  of 
ready  access  to  and  from  the  mansion. 

This  point  being  decided,  and  the  other  being  the  mansion 
and  adjacent  buildings,  it  remains  to  lay  out  the  road  in  such 
gradual  curves  as  will  appear  easy  and  graceful,  without 
verging  into  rapid  turns,  or  formal  stiffness.  Since  the  mod- 
em style  has  l^ome  partially  known  and  adopted  heie,  some 
persons  appear  to  have  supposed  that  nature  "  has  a  horror 
of  straight  lines,"  and  consequently,  believing  that  they  could 
not  possibly  err,  they  immediately  ran  into  the  other  extreme, 
filling  their  grounds  with  zig-zag  and  regularly  serpentine 
roads,  still  more  horrible :  which  can  only  be  compared  to 
the  contortions  of  a  wounded  snake  dragging  its  way  slowly 
over  the  earth. 

There  are  two  guiding  principles  which  have  been  laid 
down  for  the  formation  of  Approach  roads.  The  first,  that 
the  curves  should  never  be  so  great,  or  lead  over  surfaces  so 
unequal,  as  to  make  it  disagreeable  to  drive  upon  them  ；  and 
the  second,  that  the  road  should  never  curve  withtmt  some 
reason,  either  real  or  apparent 

The  most  natural  method  of  forming  a  winding  Approach 
where  the  ground  is  gently  undulating,  is  to  follow,  in  some 
degree,  the  depressions  of  surface,  and  to  curve  round  tbe 
eminences.  This  is  an  excellent  method,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  lead  us  in  too  circuitous  a  direction,  nor,  as  we  before 
hinted,  make  the  road  itself  too  uneven.  When  either  of 
these  happen,  the  easy,  gradual  flow  of  the  curve  in  the. 
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proper  direction,  must  be  maintained  by  levelling  or  grading, 
to  produce  the  proper  surface. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unmeaning  than  to  see  an  Approach, 
or  any  description  of  road,  winding  hither  and  thither, 
through  an  extensive  level  lawn  towards  the  house,  without 
the  least  apparent  reason  for  the  curves.  Happily,  we  are 
not  therefore  obliged  to  return  to  the  straight  line  ；  but 
gradual  curves  may  always  be  so  arranged  as  to  appear 
necessarily  to  wind  round  the  groups  of  trees,  which  other- 
wise would  stand  in  the  way.  Wherever  a  bend  in  the  road 
is  intended,  a  cluster  or  group  of  greater  or  less  size  and 
breadth,  proportionate  to  the  curve,  should  be  placed  in  the 
projection  foimed.  These  trees,  as  soon  as  they  attain  some 
size,  if  they  are  properly  arranged,  we  may  suppose  to  have 
originally  stood  there,  and  the  road  naturally  to  have 
curved,  to  avoid  destroying  them. 

This  anangement  of  trees  bordering  an  extended  Approach 
road,  in  connection  with  the  various  other  groups,  masses, 
and  single  trees,  in  the  adjacent  lawn,  will  in  most  cases 
have  the  effect  of  concealing  the  house  from  the  spectator 
approaching  it,  exeept,  perhaps,  from  one  or  two  points.  It 
has  theiefore  been  considered  a  matter  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, at  what  point  or  points  the  first  view  of  the  house  shall 
be  obtained.  If  seen  at  too  great  a  distance,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  large  estate,  it  may  appear  more  diminutive  and  of  less 
magnitude  than  it  should  ；  or,  if  first  viewed  at  some  other 
position,  it  may  strike  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  at  that  point, 
unfavourably.  The  best,  and  indeed  the  only  way  to  de- 
cide the  matter,  is  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  covered  by 
the  Approach  route  carefully,  and  select  a  spot  or  spots  suf- 
ficiently near  to  give  the  most  favourable  and  striking  view 
of  the  house  itself.   This,  if  openings  are  to  be  made,  can 
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only  be  done  in  winter  ；  but  when  the  ground  is  to  be 
newly  planted,  it  may  be  prosecuted  at  any  season. 

The  late  Mr.  Repton,  who  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
English  practical  landscape  gardeners,  has  laid  down  in 
one  of  his  works,  the  following  rules  on  the  subject,  which 
we  quote,  not  as  applying  in  all  cases,  but  to  show  what  are 
generally  thought  the  principal  requisites  of  this  road  in  the 
modem  style. 

First.  It  ought  to  be  a  road  to  the  house,  and  to  that  prin- 
cipally. 

Secondly,  If  it  be  not  naturally  the  nearest  road  possible, 
it  ought  artificially  to  be  made  to  appear  so. 

TTUrdly,  The  artificial  obstacles  which  make  this  road 
the  nearest,  ought  to  appear  natural. 

Fourthly.  Where  an  approach  quits  the  high  road,  it  ought 
not  to  break  from  it  at  right  angles,  or  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  rob  the  entrance  of  importance,  but  rather  at  some  bend  of 
the  public  road,  from  which  a  lodge  ot  gate  may  be  more 
conspicuous  ；  and  where  the  high  roiad  may  appear  to 
branch  from  the  approach,  rather  than  the  approach  from  the 
high  road. 

Fifthly.  After  the  approach  enters  the  park,  it  should  avoid 
skirting  along  its  boundary,  which  betrays  the  want  of  extent 
or  unity  of  property. 

Sixthly.  The  house,  unless  very  large  and  magnificent, 
should  not  be  seen  at  so  great  a  distance  as  to  make  it  ap- 
pear much  less  than  it  really  is. 

Seventhly.  The  first  view  of  the  houise  should  be  from  the 
most  pleasing  point  of  sight. 

Eighthly.  As  soon  as  the  house  is  visible  from  the  ap- 
proach, there  should  be  no  temptation  to  quit  it,  (which  will 
ever  be  the  case  if  the  road  be  at  all  ciicuitous,)  unless*  suffi- 
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cient  obstacles,  such  as  water  or  inaccessible  ground  appear 
to  justify  its  course.* 

Although  there  are  many  situations  where  these  rules  must 
be  greatly  modified  in  practice,  yet  the  improver  will  do  well 
to  bear  them  in  mind,  as  it  is  infinitely  more  easy  to  make 
occasional  deviations  from  general  rules,  than  to  carry  out  a 
tasteful  improvement  without  any  guiding  principles. 

There  are  many  fine  country  residences  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  Connecticut,  and  other  rivers,  where  the  proprie- 
tors are  often  much  perplexed  and  puzzled  by  the  situation 
of  their  houses  ；  the  building  presenting  really  two  fronts, 
while  they  appear  to  desire  only  one.  Such  is  the  case  when 
the  estate  is  situated  between  the  public  road  on  one  side,  and 
the  river  on  the  other  ；  and  we  have  often  seen  the  Approach 
artificially  t^tured  into  a  long  ciicuitous  route,  in  order 
finally  to  arrive  at  what  the  proprietor  considers  the  true  front, 
viz :  the  side  nearest  the  river.  When  a  building  is  so  situa- 
ted, much  the  most  elegant  effect  is  produced  by  having  two 
fronts:  one,  the  entrance frant^  with  the  porch  or  portico 
nearest  the  road,  and  the  other,  the  river  front,  facing  the 
water.  The  beauty  of  the  whole  is  often  surprisingly  en- 
hanced by  this  arrangement,  for  the  visiter  after  passing  by 
the  Approach  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  grounds, 
with  perhaps,  but  slight  and  partial  glimpses  of  the  river,  is 
most  agreeably  surprised  on  entering  the  house,  and  looking 
from  the  drawing-room  windows  of  the  other  front,  to  behold 
•  another  beautiful  scene  totally  different  from  the  last,  en- 
riched and  ennobled  by  the  wide-spread  sheet  of  water  before 
him.  Much  of  the  effect  produced  by  this  agreeable  surprise 
from  the  interior,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  would  be  lost^  if  the 

*&o|»ton，i  Enquiry  into  the  chaoges  of  taito  in  Laodacape  Gaideiung,  p.  109. 
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Stranger  had  already  driTen  round  and  alighted  on  the  met 
front. 

The  Drive,  is  a  variety  of  road  rarely  seen  among  us,  yet 
\  hich  may  be  made  a  very  agreeable  feature  in  some  of  our 
country  residences,  at  a  small  expense.  It  is  intended  for  ex- 
ercise more  secluded  than  that  upon  the  public  road,  and  to 
show  the  interesting  portions  of  the  place  from  the  carriage, 
or  on  horseback.  Of  course  it  can  only  be  formed  upon  places 
of  considerable  extent  ；  but  it  enhances  the  enjoyment  of  such 
places  very  highly,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  are  fond  of 
equestrian ,  exercises.  It  generally  commences  where  the  ap- 
proach termiDates,  viz.,  near  the  house:  and  from  thence, 
proceeds  in  the  same  easy  curvelinear  manner,  through 
various  parts  of  the  grounds,  farm,  or  estate.  Sometimes  it 
sweeps  through  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  retains  along  the 
very  beach  of  the  river,  beneath  the  fine  overhanging  foliage 
of  its  projecting  bank ~ sometimes  it  proceeds  towards  some 
favourite  point  of  view,  or  interesting  spot  in  the  landscape  ； 
or  at  others  it  leaves  the  lawn  and  traverses  the  fann,  giving 
the  proprietor  an  opportunity  to  examine  his  crops,  or  exhibit 
his  agricultural  resources  to  his  friends. 

Walks  are  laid  out  for  purposes  similax  to  Drives,  but  aie 
much  more  common,  and  may  be  introduced  into  every  scene, 
however  limited.  They  aie  intended  solely  for  promenades 
or  exercise  on  foot,  and  should  therefore  be  dry  and  finn, 
if  possible,  at  all  seasons  when  it  is  desirable  to  use  them. 
Some  may  be  open  to  the  south,  sheltered  with  evergreens, 
and  made  dry  and  hard,  for  a  warm  promenade  in  winter  ； 
others  formed  of  closely  mown  turf,  and  thickly  shaded  by  a 
leafy  canopy  of  verdure,  for  a  cool  retreat  in  the  midst  of 
summer.  Others  again  may  lead  to  some  sequestered  spot, 
and  terminate  in  a  secluded  rustic  seat,  or  conduct  to  some 
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shaded  dell  or  nigged  eminence,  where  an  extensive  prospect 
can  be  enjoyed.  Indeed,  the  genius  of  the  place  must  sug- 
gest the  direction,  length,  and  number  of  the  walks  to  be  laid 
out,  as  no  fixed  rules  can  be  imposed  in  a  subject  so  ever- 
changing  and  different  It  should  however,  never  be  forgot- 
ten, that  the  walk  ought  always  to  correspond  to  the  scene 
it  traverses,  being  rough  where  the  latter  is  wild  and  pictu- 
resque, sometimes  scarcely  differing  from  a  common  footpath, 
and  more  polished,  as  the  suirounding  objects  show  evidences 
of  culture  and  high  keeping.  In  direction,  like  the  ap- 
proach, it  should  take  easy  flowing  curves,  though  it  may 
often  turn  more  abruptly  at  the  interposition  of  an  obstacle. 
The  chief  beauty  of  curved  and  bending  lines  in  walks,  lies 
in  the  new  scenes,  which  by  means  of  them  cuce  opened  to  the 
eye.  In  the  straight  walk  of  half  a  mile  the  whole  is  seen 
at  a  glance,  and  there  is  too  often  but  little  to  excite  the  spec- 
tator to  pursue  the  search  ；  but  in  the  modem  fltyle,  at  every 
few  rods,  a  new  turn  in  the  walk  opens  a  new  prospect  to  the 
beholder,  and  "  leads  the  eye,  as  Hogarth  giaj^ically  ex- 
pressed it,  "a  kiry]  of  wanton  chase,"  continually  affording 
new  refreshment  and  variety. 

Fhices  aie  often  among  the  most  unsightly  and  offensive 
objects  in  our  country  seats.  Some  persons  appear  to  have 
a  passion  for  subdividing  their  grounds  into  a  great  number 
of  fields  ；  a  process  which  is  scarcely  ever  advisable  even  in 
common  farms,  but  for  which  there  can  be  no  apology  in 
.elegant  residences.  The  close  proximity  of  fences  to  the 
house  gives  the  whole  place  a  confined  and  mean  character. 
"  The  mind,"  says  Repton,  "  feels  a  certain  disgust  under  a 
sense  of  confinement  in  any  situation  however  beautiful."  A 
wide-spiead  lawn,  on  the  contrary,  where  no  boundaries  are 
conspicuous,  conveys  an  impression  of  ample  extent  and  space 
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for  enjoyment  It  is  frequently  the  case  that,  on  that  side 
of  the  house  nearest  the  outbuildings,  fences  are,  for  conve- 
nience, brought  in  its  close  neighbourhood,  and  here  they  are 
easily  concealed  by  plantations  ；  but  on  the  other  sides,  open 
and  unobstnicted  views  should  be  preserved,  by  removing 
all  barriers  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  in  the  places  of  cockneys  who 
become  inhabitants  of  the  country,  than  a  display  immedi- 
ately around  the  dwelling  of  a  spruce  paling  of  carpentry, 
neatly  made,  and  painted  white  or  green  ；  an  abomination 
among  the  fresh  fields,  of  which  no  person  of  taste  could  be 
guilty.  To  fence  off  a  small  plot  around  a  fine  house,  in  the 
midst  of  a  lawn  of  fifty  acres,  is  a  perversity  which  we  could 
never  reconcile,  with  even  the  lowest  perception  of  beauty. 
An  old  stone  wall  covered  with  creepers  and  climbing  plants, 
may  become  a  picturesque  barrier  a  thousand  times  superior 
to  such  a  fence.  But  there  is  never  one  instance  in  a  thou- 
sand where  any  barrier  is  necessary.  Where  it  is  desirable  to 
separate  the  house  from  the  level  grass  of  the  lawn,  let  it  be 
done  by  an  architectural  terrace  of  stone,  pr  a  raised  platform 
of  gravel  supported  by  turf,  which  will  confer  importance 
and  dignity  upon  the  building,  instead  of  giving  it  a  petty 
and  trifling  expression. 

Verdant  hedges  aie  elegant  substitutes  for  stone  or  wooden 
fences,  and  we  are  surprised  that  their  use  has  not  been 
hitherto  more  general.  We  have  ourselves  been  makiDg 
experiments  for  the  last  ten  years  with  various  hedge-plants, 
and  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  hedges  which  are 
now  highly  admired.  Five  or  six  years  will,  in  this  climate, 
under  proper  care,  be  sufficient  to  pioduce  hedges  of  great 
beauty,  capable  of  withstanding  the  attacks  of  every  kind 
of  cattle  ；  barriers,  too,  which  will  outlast  many  generations. 
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The  common  Arbor  VittB,  (or  flat  Cedar,)  which  grows  in 
great  abundance  in  many  districts,  forms  one  of  the  most 
superb  hedges,  without  the  least  care  in  trimming;  the 
foli^e  growing  thickly,  down  to  the  very  ground,  and 
being  evergreen,  the  hedge  remains  clothed  the  whole  year. 
Our  common  Thorns,  and  in  particular  those  known  in  the 
nurseries  as  the  Newcastle  and  Washington  thorns,  form 
hedges  of  great  strength  and  beauty.  They  are  indeed 
much  better  adapted  to  this  climate  than  the  English  Haw- 
thorn, which  often  suffers  from  the  unclouded  radiance  of 
GUI  midsummer  sun.  In  autumn,  too,  it  loses  its  foliage 
much  sooner  than  our  native  sorts,  some  of  which  assume  a 
brilliant  scarlet  when  the  foliage  is  fading  in  autumn.  In 
New-England,  the  Buckthorn  is  preferred  from  its  rapid  and 
luxuriant  growth  ； *  and  in  the  southern  states,  the  Maclura, 
or  Osage  Orange,  is  becoming  a  favourite  for  its  glossy  and 
polished  foliage.  The  Privet  or  Prim,  is  a  rapid  growing 
shrub,  well  fitted  for  interior  divisions.  Pictuiesque  hedges 
are  easily  formed  by  intermingling  a  variety  of  flowering 
shrubs,  sweet  briers,  etc.,  and  allowing  the  whole  to  grow 
together  in  rich  masses.  For  this  purpose  the  Michigan  rose 
is  admirably  adapted  at  the  north,  and  the  Cherokee  rose  at 
the  south.  In  all  cases  where  hedges  are  employed  in  the 
natural  style  of  landscape,  (and  not  in  close  connection 
with  highly  artificial  objects,  buildings,  etc.,)  a  more  agree- 
able effect  will  be  produced  by  allowing  the  hedge  to  grow 
somewhat  irregular  in  form,  or  varying  it  by  planting  near 
it  other  small  trees  and  shrubs  to  break  the  outline,  than  by 
clipping  it  in  even  and  formal  lines.   Hedges  may  be  ob- 

•  The  Bnoklhom  is  perhaps  the  best  plant  where  a  thick  icieen  u  rery  ipeedily 
desired.  It  it  not  liable  to  the  attack  of  ixuecta,  grown  very  thickly  at  the  bottom, 
at  once,  and  will  make  an  efficient  icremi  sooner  than  almost  any  other  plant 
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tained,  in  a  single  season,  by  planting  long  shoots  of  the  osier 
willow,  or  any  other  tree  which  throws  out  roots  easily  from 
cuttings. 

A  simple  and  pleasing  barrier,  in  good  keeping  with  cot- 
tage residences,  may  be  formed  of  rustic  ifforlc,  as  it  is  termed. 
For  this  purpose,  stout  rods  of  any  of  our  native  forest  trees 
are  chosen,  with  the  bark  on，  six  to  ten  feet  in  lejagth  ；  these 
are  sharpened  and  driven  into  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a 
lattice,  or  wrought  into  any  figures  of  trellis  that  the  fancy 
may  suggest  When  covered  with  luxuriant  vines  and 
climbing  plaints,  such  a  barrier  is  often  admirable  for  its 
richness  and  variety. 

The  sunk  fence,  fosse,  or  ha-ha,  is  an  English  invention, 
used  in  separating  that  portion  of  the  lawn  near  the  house, 
from  the  part  grazed  by  deer  or  cattle,  and  is  only  a  ditch 
sufficiently  wide  and  deep  to  render  communication  difficult 
on  opposite  sides.  When  the  ground  slopes  from  the  house, 
such  a  sunk  fenee  is  invisible  to  a  person  near  the  latter,  and 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  barrier  without  being  in  the  least 
obtrusive. 

In  a  succeeding  section  we  shall  refer  to  terraces  with  their 
parapets,  which  are  by  far  the  most  elegant  barriers  for  a 
highly  decorated  flower  garden,  or  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  proper  connection  between  the  house  and  the 
grounds,  a  subject  which  is  scarcely  at  all  attended  to,  or  its 
importance  even  recognized     yet  among  us. 
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SECTION  VIIL 

TREATMENT  OP  WATER. 

Besotifnl  «ff«eu  of  this  element  im  natnn.  In  what  cmm  it  ii  daurabla  to  attempt  the  fora»> 
tioo  of  artificial  pieces  of  water.  Refular  fomu  unpleasing.  Directiona  for  the  formation 
of  pandt  or  bkw  in  the  irrsgvlar  mannar.  Stndj  ot  nataral  lakea.  Islandv.  Flanting  the 
marfin.  Treatment  of  natural  brooka  and  rimleta.  CsmmIm  and  waterfalls.  Legitimate 
•phere  of  the  ut  in  this  departmeut. 

 The  dale 

With  woods  o'erhnng,  and  ihagg'd  with  mony  rocks, 
Whence  on  each  hand  the  gnahing  watan  play, 
And  down  the  loogfa  cascade  white-daahing  IkU, 
Or  gleam  In  lengthened  vitta  through  the  treef. 

Thompson. 


H  E  delightful  and  captivating  effects  of 
water  in  landscapes  of  every  description, 
aie  universally  known  and  admitted.  The 
boundless  sea,  the  broad  fiill  river,  the  dashing  noisy  brook, 
and  the  limpid  meandering  rivulet,  are  all  possessed  of  their 
peculiar  chaims  ；  and  when  combined  with  scenes  otherwise 
finely  disposed  and  well  wooded,  they  add  a  hundred  fold  to 
their  beauty.  The  soft  and  trembling  shadows  of  the  sur- 
rounding trees  and  hills,  as  they  fall  upon  a  placid  sheet  of 
water ~ the  brilliant  light  which  the  crystal  surface  reflects 
in  pure  sunshine,  mirroring  too,  at  times  in  its  lesplendent 
bosom,  all  the  cerulean  depth  and  snowy  whiteness  of  the 
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overhanging  sky,  give  it  an  almost  magical  effect  in、a  beau- 
tiful landscape.   The  murmur  of  the  babbling  brook,  that 

"  In  linked  ■weetneat  long  drawn  out," 

falls  upon  the  ear  in  some  quiet  secluded  spot,  is  inexpressi- 
bly soothing  and  delightful  to  the  mind  ；  and  the  deeper 
sound  of  a  cascade  that  rushes,  with  an  almost  musical 
dash,  over  its  bed  of  moss-covered  rock,  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  the  many  elements  of  enjoyment  in  a  fine 
country  seat  The  simplest  or  the  most  monotonous  view 
may  be  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  water  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity,  and  the  most  picturesque  and  striking 
landscape  will,  by  its  addition,  receive  a  new  charm,  in- 
expressibly enhancing  all  its  former  interest  In  short,  as 
no  place  can  be  considered  perfectly  complete  without  either 
a  water  view,  or  water  upon  its  own  grounds,  wherever 
it  does  not  so  exist,  and  can  be  easily  formed  by  artificial 
means,  no  man  will  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  so  fine  a 
source  of  embellishment  as  is  this  element  in  some  of  its 
varied  forms. 

"  ―  Fleuvei,  niimeax,  beaux  lact,  claires  fontaines. 

Venez,  portez  partout  la  vie  et  la  fralcheur  ； 

Ah  ！  qui  peut  remplacer  votre  aspect  enchanteur? 

•D«  prfti  il  mraa  uniie,  et  da  Unn  noui  iHTlle : 

C*est  le  premier  qu*on  cherche,  et  le  dernier  qu*oii  quiUe. 

VouB  fi&oondea  lea  champs  ；  tous  i^p^tez  les  cieuz, 

Vou8  enchantez  I'oreiUe,  et  tous  charmez  les  yeux.'* 

In  this  country,  where  the  progress  of  gardening  and  im- 
provements of  this  nature,  is  lather  shown  in  a  simple  and 
moderate  embellishment  of  a  large  number  of  villas  and 
country  seats,  than  by  a  lavish  and  profuse  expenditure  on 
a  few  entailed  places,  as  in  the  residences  of  the  English 
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nobility,  the  formation  of  large  pieces  of  water  at  great  cost, 
and  extreme  labour,  would  be  considered  both  absurd  and 
uncalled  for.  Indeed,  when  nature  has  so  abundantly 
spread  before  us  such  an  endless  variety  of  superb  lakes, 
rivers,  and  streams  of  every  size  and  description,  the  efforts 
of  man  to  rival  her  great  works  by  mere  imitation,  would, 
in  most  cases,  only  become  ludicrous  by  contrast. 

When,  however,  a  number  of  perpetual  springs  cluster 
together,  or  a  rill,  rivulet,  or  brook,  runs  through  an  estate 
in  such  a  manner  as  easily  to  be  improved  or  developed 
into  an  elegant  expanse  of  water  in  any  part  of  the  grounds, 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  so  fortunate  a 
circumstance.  Besides  the  additional  beauty  conferred  upon 
the  whole  place  by  such  an  improvement,  the  proprietor  may 
also  derive  an  inducement  from  its  utility  ；  for  the  posses- 
sion of  a  small  lake,  well  stocked'  with  carp,  trout,  pickerel, 
or  any  other  of  the  excellent  pond  fish,  which  thrive  and 
propagate  extremely  well  in  clear  fresh  water,  is  a  real 
advantage  which  no  one  will  undervalue. 

There  is  no  department  of  Landscape  Gardening  which 
appears  to  'have  been  less  understood  in  this  country,  than 
the  management  of  water.  Although  there  have  not  been 
many  attempts  made  in  this  way,  yet  the  occasional  efforts 
that  have  been  put  forth  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in 
the  shape  of  square,  circular,  and  oblong  pools  of  water, 
indicate  a  state  of  knowledge  extremely  meagre,  in  the  art 
of  Landscape  Gardening.  The  highest  scale  to  which  these 
pieces  of  water  rise  in  our  estimation  is  that  of  respectable 
horse-ponds  ； ~ beautiful  objects  they  certainly  are  not. 
They  are  generally  round  or  square,  with  perfectly  smooth, 
flat  bank?  on  every  side,  and  resemble  in  lameness  and  in- 
sipidity, a  huge  basin  set  down  in  the  middle  of  a  green 
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lawn.  They  aie  even,  in  most  cases,  denied  the  advantage 
of  shade,  except  peibaps  occasionally  a  few  straggling  trees 
can  be  said  to  fulfil  that  purpose;  for  richly  tafted  margins, 
and  thickets  of  overhanging  shrubs,  are  accompaniments 
rare  indeed.* 

Lakes  or  ponds  are  the  most  beautiful  forms  in  which 

*  Simple  and  eaiy,  as  would  appear  the  artificial  imitation  of  these  Tariations 
of  nature,  yet  to  an  Tmpnctised  band,  and  a  tasteleu  mind,  nothing  ia  really  more 
difficult.  To  produce  meagre  right  lines  and  geomotiical  forms  if  extremely  easy 
in  any  of  the  fine  arti,  but  to  give  tlw  grace,  ipizit,  and  variety  of  nature,  reqniiei 
both  taitefol  perception  and  some  practice  ；  hence,  in  the  infsncy  of  any  ait, 
the  productions  are  characterized  by  extreme  meagemeM  and  simplicity;— of 
which  the  first  efSbttB  to  draw  tb«  human  figure  or  to  farm  artifioial  pieoai  of  water, 
are  good  ezamplm. 

Brown,  who  wai  one  of  the  early  pnctitionen  of  the  modem  style  abroad,  and 
who  just  taw  far  enough  to  lay  aside  the  ancient  formal  method,  without  apprecia- 
ting nature  nifficientiy  to  be  willing  to  take  her  for  hb  model,  once  di^gnced  half 
of  the  fineft  placet  in  Eogland  with  hii  tam«,  bald  pieces  of  artificial  water,  snd 
round,  formal  clumps  ef  trees.  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  elegant  poem,  **  The  Landscape/' 
spiritedly  rebuked  this  practice  in  the  following  linei  ： ― 

"  Shaved  to  the  brink  our  brooks  are  taught  to  flow 
Where  no  obtruding  leayoB  or  branches  grow  ： 
While  clumpB  of  shrnbs  beepot  each  winding  vale 
Open  alike  to  eTonr  i^eom  and  gale  ： 
Each  secret  haunt  and  deep  receis  displayed, 
And  intricacy  baniahed  with  iti  ahade. 

Hence,  hence  ！  thou  haggard  fiend,  however  call'd, 
The  meagre  geniiu  of  the  bare  and  bald  ； 
Thy  spade  and  mattodc  here  at  length  lay  down, 
And  ibUow  to  die  tomb,  thy  fiiToorile,  Brown  ； 
Thy  fayourite  Brown,  whose  innoTating  hand, 
Fint  dealt  thy  cuneio*er  this  fertile  land; 
First  taught  the  walk  in  spiral  forms  to  more, 
And  from  their  faannta  the  Mcret  Dryadi  dnrre  ； 
With  clnmpi  bespotted  o'er  the  moimtam's  aide, 
And  bade  the  itream  'twizt  banks  closewihaven  glide  ； 
BaiuBh'd  the  thickets  of  high  tow'ring  wood 
Which  hong  reflected  o'er  the  glassy  flood«** 
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water  can  be  displayed  in  the  grounds  of  a  country  resi- 
dence.* They  invariably  produce  their  most  pleasing 
effects  when  they  are  below  the  level  of  the  house  ；  as,  if 
above,  they  are  lost  to  the  view,  and  if  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  eye  they  are  seen  to  much  less  advantage.  We 
conceive  that  they  should  never  be  introduced  where  they 
do  not  naturally  exist,  except  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
following  circumstances.  First,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
running  water  to  maintain  at  all  times  an  overflow,  for 
nothing  can  be  more  unpleasant  than  a  stagnant  pool,  as 
nothing  is  more  delightful  than  pure,  clear,  limpid  water  ； 
and  seccMidly,  some  natural  formation  of  ground,  in  which 
the  proposed  water  can  be  expanded,  that  will  not  only 
make  it  appear  natural,  but  diminish,  a  hundred  fold,  the 
expense  of  formation. 

The  finest  and  most  appropriate  plaee  to  form  a  lake,  is  in 
the  bottom  of  a  small  valley,  rather  broad  in  proportion  to 
its  length.  The  soil  there,  will  probably  be  found  rather 
clayey  and  retentive  of  moisture,  and  the  rill  or  brook,  if  not 
already  running  through  it,  could  doubtless  be  easily  diver- 
ted thither.  There,  by  damming  up  the  lower  port  of  the 
valley  with  a  head  of  greater  or  less  height,  the  water  may 
be  thrown  back  so  as  to  form  the  whole  body  of  the  lake. 

The  first  subject  which  will  demand  the  attention,  after 
the  spot  has  been  selected  for  the  lake  or  pond,  and  the 
height  of  the  head,  and  consequent  deptihi  of  water  deter- 
mined upon,  is  the  proposed  form  or  outline  of  the  whole. 

♦  Owing  to  the  immieiiM  scale  upon  wbieh  natoM  dtfplayi  tbis  fine  element  in 
North  America,  every  iheet  of  water  of  moderate  or  amall  size,  is  a]  moot  univer- 
•ally  called  a  pond.  And  many  a  beautiiiyil,  limpid,  natarel  expanse  which  in 
England  would  be  thought  a  charming  lake,  is  here  limply  ft  pond.  The  term 
may  be  equally  correct,  but  is  by  no  means  m  elegant 
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And,  as  we  have  already  rejected  all  regular  and  geometric 
forms,  in  scenes  were  either  natural,  or  pictuiesque  beauty 
is  supposed  to  predominate,  we  must  torn  our  attention  to 
examples  for  imitation  in  another  diiection. 

If,  then,  the  improver  will  recur  to  the  most  beautiful, 
small,  natural  lake  within  his  reach,  he  will  have  a  subject 
to  study,  and  an  example  to  copy  well  worthy  of  imitation. 
If  he  examine  minutely  and  carefully  such  a  body  of  water, 
with  all  its  accompaniments,  he  will  find  that  it  is  not  only 
delightfully  wooded  and  overshadowed  by  a  variety  of  vege- 
tation of  all  heights,  from  the  low  sedge  that  grows  on  its 
open  margin,  to  the  tall  tree  that  bends  its  blanches  over  its 
limpid  wave  ；  but  he  will  also  perceive  a  striking  peculiari- 
ty in  its  irregular  outline.  This,  he  will  observe  is  neither 
round,  square,  oblong,  or  any  modification  of  these  regular 
figures,  but  full  of  bays  and  projections,  sinuosities  and 
recesses  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  sometimes  bold,  and 
reaching  a  considerable  way  out  into  the  body  of  the  lake, 
at  others,  smaller  and  more  varied  in  shape  and  connection. 
In  the  height  of  the  banks,  too,  he  will  probably  observe 
considerable  variety.  At  some  places,  the  shore  will  steal 
gently  and  gradually  away  from  the  level  of  the  water, 
while  at  others  it  will  rise  suddenly  and  abrapdy,  in  baojcs 
more  or  less  steep,  irregular,  and  rugged.  Rocks  and  stones 
covered  with  mosses,  will  here  and  there  jut  out  from  the 
banks,  or  lie  along  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  the  whole 
scene  will  be  full  of  interest  from  the  variety,  intricacy,  £End 
beauty  of  the  various  parts.  If  he  will  accurately  note  hi 
his  mind  all  these  varied  forms ~ their  separate  outlines,  the 
way  in  which  they  blend  into  one  another,  and  connect 
themselves  together,  and  the  effect  which,  surrounding  the 
water,  they  produce  as  a  whole,  he  will  have  $ome  tolerably 
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correct  ideas  of  the  way  in  which  an  artificial  lake  ought  to 
be  formed. 

Let  him  go  still  farther  now,  in  imagination,  and  suppose 
the  banks  of  this  natural  lake,  without  being  otherwise 
altered,  entirely  denuded  of  grass,  shrubs,  trees,  and  verdure 
of  every  description,  remaining  characterized  only  by  their 
original  form  and  outline  ；  this  will  give  him  a  more  com- 
plete view  of  the  method  in  which  his  labours  must  com- 
mence; foj  uncouth  and  apparently  mis-shapen  as  those 
banks  are  and  must  be,  when  raw  and  unclothed,  to  exhibit 
aU  their  variety  and  play  of  light  and  shadow  when  ver- 
dant and  complete,  60  also  must  the  original  form  of  the 
banks  and  mcu 표 in  of  the  piece  of  artificial  water,  in  order 
finally  to  assume  the  beautiful  or  picturesque,  be  made  to 
assume  outlines  equally  rough  and  harsh  in  their  raw  and 
incomplete  state. 

It  occasionaliy  happens,  though  rarely,  that  around  the 
hollow  or  valley  where  it  is  proposed  to  form  the  piece  of 
water,  the  ground  rises  in  such  irregular  form,  and  is  so  un- 
dulating, receding,  and  piojecting  in  various  parts,  that 
when  the  water  is  dammed  up  by  the  head  below,  the  natu- 
ral outline  formed  by  the  banks  already  existing,  is  suffi- 
cieiltly  varied,  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect  without  much 
further  prepaSratory  labour.  This,  when  it  occurs,  is  ex- 
ceedingly fortunate  ；  but  the  examples  are  so  unfrequent, 
that  we  must  here  make  our  suggestions  upon  a  different 
supposition. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  found  that  the  form  of  the  intended 
lake  would  not  be  such  as  is  desirable,  it  must  be  made  so 
by  digging.  In  order  to  do  this  with  any  exactness,  the 
improver  should  take  his  stand  at  that  part  of  the  ground 
whete  the  dam  or  head  is  to  be  formed,  and  raising  his 
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levelling  instrument  to  the  exact  height  to  which  the  in- 
tended lake  will  rise,  sweep  round  with  his  eye  upon  the 
surrounding  sides  of  the  valley,  and  indicate  by  placing 
marks  there,  the  precise  line  to  which  the  water  will  reach. 
This  can  easily  be  done  throughout  the  whole  ciicum- 
ference,  by  a  few  changes  of  position. 

When  the  outline  is  ascertained  in  this  way,  and  marked 
out,  the  improver  can,  with  the  occasional  aid  of  the  level- 
ler, easily  determine  where  and  how  he  can  make  alterations 
and  improvements.  He  will  then  excavate  along  the  new 
margin,  until  he  makes  the  water  line,  (as  shown  by  the  in- 
strument,)  penetrate  to  all  the  various  bays,  inlets,  and  curves 
of  the  proposed  lake.  In  making  these  irregular  variations, 
sometimes  bold  and  striking,  at  others  fainter  and  less  per- 
ceptible, he  can  be  guided,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  by 
no  fixed  rules,  but  such  as  he  may  deduce  from  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  on  the  same  materials,  or  by  imbuing  his 
mind  with  the  beauty  of  forms  in  graceful  and  refined  art 
In  highly  polished  scenery,  elegant  curves  and  graceful 
sweeps  should  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  outline; 
but  in  wilder  or  more  picturesque  situations,  more  inegular 
and  abrupt  variations,  will  be  found  most  suitable  and 
appropriate. 

The  intended  water  outline  once  fully  traced  and  under- 
stood, the  workmen  can  now  proceed  to  form  the  banks. 
All  this  time  the  improver  will  keep  in  mind  the  supposed 
appearance  of  the  bank  of  a  natural  lake  stripped  of  its  vege- 
tation, etc.,  which  will  greatly  assist  him  in  his  progress. 
In  some  places  the  banks  will  rise  but  little  from  the  water, 
at  others  one  or  two  feet,  and  at  others  perhaps  three,  four, 
or  six  times  as  much.  This  they  -will  db,  not  in  the  same 
manner  in  all  portions  of  the  outline,  sloping  away  with  a 
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like  gmdual  rise  on  both  sides,  for  this  would  inevitably 
produce  lameness  and  monotony,  but  in  an  irregular  and 
varied  manner  ；  sometimes  falling  back  gradually,  some- 
times starting  up  perpendicularly,  and  again  overhanging 
the  bed  of  the  lake  itself. 

All  this  can  be  easily  effected,  while  the  excavations  of 
those  portions  of  the  bed  which  require  deepening  are  going 
on.  And  the  better  portions  of  the  soil  obtained  from  the 
latter,  will  serve  to  raise  the  banks  when  they  are  too  low. 

It  is  of  but  little  consequence  how  roughly  and  irregularly 
the  projections,  elevations,  etc.,  of  the  banks  and  outlines  aie 
at  first  made,  so  that  some  general  form  and  connection  is 
preserved.  The  danger  lies  on  the  other  side,  viz :  in  pro- 
ducing a  whole  too  tame  and  insipid,  for  we  have  found  by 
experience,  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  the  best  workmen  un- 
derstand how  to  operate  in  any  other  way  than  in  regular 
curves  and  straight  lines.  Besides,  newly  moved  earth,  by 
settling,  and  the  influence  of  rains,  etc.,  tends,  for  some 
time,  towards  greater  evenness  and  equality  of  surface. 

Mr.  Price,  in  his  unrivalled  instructions  for  the  creation 
of  pieces  of  artificial  water,  has  suggested  another  excellent 
method  by  which  the  outlines  and  banks  of  lakes,  may  be 
varied.  This  is,  first,  by  cutting  down  the  banks,  in  some 
places  nearest  the  water,  perpendicularly,  and  then  under- 
mining them.  This  will  produce  a  gradual  variation  in 
some  parts,  which,  falling  to  pieces,  will  produce  new  and 
irregular  accidental  outlines.  When,  by  the  action  of  rain 
and  frost,  added  to  that  of  the  water  itself,  large  fragments 
of  mould  tumble  from  the  hollowed  banks  of  rivers  or  lakes, 
these  firagments,  by  the  accumulation  of  other  mould,  often 
lose  their  rude  and  broken  form,  are  covered  with  the  fresh- 
est grass,  and  enriched  with  tufts  of  natural  flowers  ；  and 
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though  detached  from  the  bank,  and  upon  a  lower  level, 
still  appear  connected  with  it,  and  vary  its  outline  in  the 
softest  and  most  pleasing  manner.  As  fragments  of  the 
same  kind  will  always  be  detached  from  ground  that  is 
undermined,  so  by  their  means  the  same  effects  may  de- 
signedly be  produced  ；  and  they  will  suggest  numberless 
intricacies  and  varieties  of  a  soft  and  pleasing,  as  well  as  of 
a  broken  kind. 

It  will  of  course  be  well  understood  that  we  have  here  not 
supposed  our  proposed  lake  to  be  located  in  a  valley  that 
must  be  filled  to  the  brim,  or  in  a  tame  flat  when  the  water 
would  rise  to  the  same  level  as  the  adjacent  ground.  In  such 
situations  there  could  be  but  little  room  for  the  display  of  a 
high  degree  of  picturesque  beauty.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  surrounding  ground  in  many  places  rises  gradually,  oris 
naturally  higher  than  the  proposed  level  of  the  water,  there 
is  room  for  all  the  variety  of  banks  of  various  heights,  form, 
and  outline,  which  so  spring  out  of  the  neighbouring  undu- 
lations and  eminences,  and  connect  themselves  with  them, 
as  to  appear  perfectly  natural  and  in  propei?  keeping. 

In  arranging  these  outlines  and  banks,  we  should  study 
the  effect  at  the  points  from  which  they  will  generally  be 
viewed.  Some  pieces  of  water  in  valleyis,  are  looked  down 
upon  from  other  and  higher  parts  of  the  demesne  ；  others^ 
(and  this  is  most  generally  the  case,)  are  only  seen  from  the 
adjoining  walk,  at  some  point  or  points  where  the  latter  ap- 
proaches the  lake.  They  are  most  generally  seen  from  one, 
and  seldom  from  more  than  two  sides.  When  a  lake  is 
viewed  from  above,  its  contour  should  be  studied  as  a  whole  ； 
but  when  it  is  only  seen  from  one  or  more  sides  or  points, 
the  beauty  of  the  coup  (PosU  from  those  positions  can  often 
be  greatly  increased  by  some  trifling  cjterations  in  arrange- 
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ment.  A  piece  of  water  which  is  long  and  comparatively 
narrow,  appears  extremely  different  in  opposite  points  of 
view  ；  if  seen  lengthwise,  from  either  extremity,  its  apparent 
breadth  and  extent  is  much  incieased  ；  while,  if  the  spectator 
be  placed  on  one  side  and  look  across,  it  will  seem  narrow 
and  insignificant.  Now,  although  the  form  of  an  artificial 
lake  of  moderate  size  should  never  be  much  less  in  breadth 
than  in  length,  yet  the  contrary  is  sometimes  unavoidably 
fhe  case  ；  and  being  so,  we  should  by  all  means  avail  our- 
selves of  those  well  known  laws  in  perspective,  which  will 
place  them  in  the  best  possible  position,  relative  to  the 
spectator. 

If  the  improver  desiie  to  render  his  banks  still  more  pictu- 
resque, resembling  the  choicest  morceaux  of  natural  banks, 
he  should  go  a  step  farther  in  arranging  his  xnaterials  before 
he  introduces  the  water,  or  clothes  the  margin  with  vegetation. 
In  analyzing  the  finest  portions  of  natural  banks,  it  will 
be  observed  that  their  peculiar  ckaracteristics  often  depend 
on  other  objects,  besides  the  mere  ground  of  the  surrounding 
banks,  and  the  trees  and  verdure  with  which  they  are  clothed. 
These  are,  rocks  of  various  size,  forms,  and  colours,  often  pro- 
jecting out  of,  or  holding  up  the  bank  in  various  places  ；  stones 
sometimes  imbedded  in  the  soil,  sometimes  lying  loosely 
along  the  shore  ；  and  lastly,  old  stumps  of  trees  with  gnarled 
roots  whose  decaying  hues  are  often  extremely  mellow  and 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  All  these  have  much  to  do  with  the 
expression  of  a  truly  picturesque  bank,  and  cannot  be  exclu- 
ded or  taken  away  from  it  without  detracting  largely  from 
its  charticter.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  in  an  imitation 
of  nature,- why  we  should  not  make  use  of  all  her  materials 
to  produce  a  similar  effect  ；  and  although  in  the  raw  and 
rude  state  of  the  banks  at  first,  they  may  have  a  singular  and 
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rather  outre  aspect,  stuck  round  and  decorated  here  and 
there  with  large  rocks,  smaller  stones,  and  old  stumps  of 
trees  ；  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  only  the  chaotic 
state,  from  which  the  new  creation  is  to  emerge  more  per- 
fectly formed  and  completed  ；  and  also  that  the  appearance 
of  these  rocks  and  stumps,  when  covered  with  mosses,  and 
partially  overgrown  with  a  profusion  of  luxuriant  vegetation 
and  climbing  plants,  will  be  as  beautifully  picturesque  after 
a  little  time  has  elapsed,  as  it  is  now  uncouth  and  uninviting. 

Islands  generally  contribute  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  a 
piece  of  water.  They  serve,  still  farther,  to  increase  the  va- 
riety of  outline,  and  to  break  up  the  wide  expanse  of  liquid, 
into  secondary  portions,  without  injuring  the  effect  of  the 
whole.  The  striking  contrast  too,  between  their  verdure, 
the  colour  of  their  margins,  composed  of  variously  tinted 
soils  and  stones,  and  the  still,  smooth  water  around  them, — 
softened  and  blended  as  this  contrast  is,  by  their  shadows 
reflected  back  from  the  limpid  element,  gives  additional  rich- 
ness to  the  picture. 

The  distribution  of  islands  in  a  lake  or  pond,  requires 
some  judgment.  They  will  always  appear  most  natural 
when  sufficiently  near  the  shore,  on  either  side,  to  maintain 
in  appearance  some  connection  with  it.  Although  islands 
do  sometimes  occur  near  the  middle  of  natural  lakes,  yet  the 
effect  is  by  no  means  good  ；  as  it  not  only  breaks  and  distracts 
the  effect  of  the  whole  expanse  by  dividing  it  into  two  dis- 
tinct parts,  but  it  always  indicates  a  shallowness  or  want  of 
depth,  where  the  water  should  be  deepest. 

There  are  two  situations  where  it  is  universaU]^  admitted 
that  islands  may  be  happily  introduced.  These  are,  at  the 
inlet  and  the  exit  of  the  body  of  water.  Id  many  cases  where 
the  stream  which  supplies  the  lake  is  not  remarkable  for  size, 
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and  will  add  nothing  to  the  appearance  of  the  whole  view 
from  the  usual  points  of  sight,  it  may  be  concealed  by  an 
island  or  a  small  group  of  islands,  placed  at  some  little  dis- 
tance in  front  of  it.  The  head  or  dam  of  a  lake  too,  is  often 
necessarily  so  formal  and  abrupt,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
it  appear  natural  and  in  good  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
margin.  The  introduction  of  an  island  or  two,  placed  near 
the  main  shore,  on  either  side,  and  projecting  as  far  as  pos- 
sible before  the  dam,  will  greatly  diminish  this  disagreeable 
formality,  particularly  if  well  clothed  with  a  rich  tuft  of 
shrubs  and  overhanging  bushes. 

Except  in  these  two  instances,  islands  should  be  generally 
placed  opposite  the  salient  points  of  the  banks,  or  near  those 
places  where  small  breaks  or  promontories  run  out  into  the 
water.  In  such  situations,  they  will  increase  the  irregularity 
of  the  outline,  and  lend  it  additional  spirit  and  animation. 
Should  they,  on  the  other  hand,  be  seated  in  or  near  the 
marginal  curve  and  indentations,  they  will  only  serve  to  clog 
up  these  recesses  ；  and  while  their  own  figures  are  lost  in 
these  little  bays  where  they  are  hidden,  by  lessening  the 
already  existing  irregularities,  they  will  render  the  whole 
outline  tame  and  spiritless. 

On  one  or  two  of  these  small  islands,  little  rustic  habita- 
tions, if  it  coincide  with  the  taste  of  the  proprietor,  may  be 
made  for  different  aquatic  birds  or  water  fowl,  which  will 
much  enliven  the  scene  by  their  fine  plumage.  Among 
these  the  swan  is  pre-eminent,  for  its  beauty  and  graceful- 
ness. Abroad,  they  are  the  almost  constant  accompaniments 
of  water  in  the  ground  of  country  residences  ；  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  floating  about  in  the  limpid  wave,  with  their 
snow-white  plumage,  and  superbly  curved  necks,  they  are 
extremely  elegant  objects. 
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After  having  arranged  the  banks,  reared  up  the  islands 
and  completely  formed  the  bed  of  the  proposed  lake,  the  im- 
prover will  next  proceed,  at  the  proper  period,  to  finish  his 
labours  by  clothing  the  newly  formed  ground,  in  various 
parts,  with  vegetation.  This  may  be  done  immediately,  if  it 
be  desirable  ；  or  if  the  season  be  not  favourable,  it  may  be 
deferred  until  the  banks,  and  all  the  newly  formed  earth,  hare 
had  time  to  settle  and  assume  their  final  forms,  after  the  dam 
has  been  closed,  and  the  whole  basin  filled  to  its  intended 
height. 

Planting  the  margins  of  pieces  of  water,  if  they  should  be 
of  much  extent,  must  evidently  proceed  upon  the  same  lead- 
ing principle  that  we  have  already  laid  down  for  ornamental 
plantations  in  other  situations.  That  is,  there  must  be  trees 
of  different  heights  and  sizes,  and  underwood  and  shrubs  of 
lower  growth,  disposed  sometimes  singly,  at  others  in  masses, 
groups,  and  thickets :  in  all  of  which  forms,  connection  must 
be  preserved,  and  the  whole  must  be  made  to  blend  well  to- 
gether, while  the  different  sizes  and  contours  will  prevent 
any  sameness  and  confusion.  On  the  letreating  dry  banks, 
the  taller  and  more  sturdy  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees,  as 
the  oak,  ash,  etc.,  may  be  planted,  and  nearer  by,  the  difieient 
willows,  the  elm,  the  alder,  and  other  trees  that  love  a  moister 
situation,  will  thrive  well.  It  is  indispensably  necessary  in 
order  to  produce  breadth  of  effect  and  strong  rich  contrasts, 
that  underwood  should  be  employed  to  clothe  many  parts  of 
the  banks.  Without  it,  the  stems  of  trees  will  appear  loose 
and  straggling,  and  the  screen  will  be  so  imperfect  as  to  al- 
low a  free  passage  for  the  vision,  in  every  direction.  For  this 
purpose,  we  have  in  all  our  woods,  swamps,  and  along  our 
brooks,  an  abundance  of  tiazels,  hawthorns,  alders,  spice 
woods,  winter  berries,  azaleas,  spireas,  and  a  hundred  other 
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fine  low  shrubs,  growing  wild,  which  are  by  natuie  extremely 
well  fitted  for  such  sites,  and  will  produce  immediate  effect 
on  being  transplanted.  These  may  be  intermingled,  here 
and  there,  with  the  swamp  button-bush,  {Cephalanthus) 
which  bears  handsome  white  globular  heads  of  blossoms! 
and  the  swamp  magnolia,  which  is  highly  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant. On  cool  north  banks,  among  shelves  of  proper  soil 
upheld  by  projecting  ledges  of  rock,  our  native  Kalmias  and 
Rhododendrons,  the  common  and  mountain  laurels,  may  be 
made  to  flourish.  The  Virginia  Creeper,  and  other  beautiful 
wild  vines,  may  be  planted  at  the  roots  of  some  of  the  trees 
to  clamber  up  their  stems,  and  the  wild  Clematis  so  placed 
that  its  luxuriant  festoons  shall  hang  gracefully  from  the  pro 
jectmg  boughs  of  some  of  the  oyerarching  trees.  Along  the 
lower  banks  and  closer  margins,  the  growth  of  smaller  plants 
will  be  encouraged,  and  various  kinds  of  wild  ferns  may  be 
8b  planted  as  partially  to  conceal,  overrun,  and  hide  the  rocks 
and  stumps  of  trees,  while  trailing  plants,  as  the  periwinkle 
and  moneywort,  [Lysamachia  nummularia,)  will  still  far- 
ther increase  the  intricacy  and  richness  of  such  portions.  In 
this  way,  the  borders  of  the  lake  will  resemble  the  finest  por- 
tions of  the  banks  of  picturesque  and  beautiful  natural  dells 
and  pieces  of  water,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  when  time 
has  given  it  the.  benefit  of  its  softening  touches,  if  it  has  been 
thus  properly  executed,  will  not  be  much  inferior  to  those 
matchless  bits  of  fine  landscape.  A  more  striking  and  artis- 
tical  effect  will  be  produced  by  substituting  for  native  trees 
and  shrubs,  common  on  the  banks  of  streams  and  lakes  in 
the  country,  only  rare  foreign  shrubs,  vines,  and  aquatic 
plants  of  hardy  growth,  suitable  for  such  situations.  While 
these  are  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former,  from 
their  comparative  novelty,  especially  in  such  sites,  they  will 
at  once  convey  the  idea  of  refined  and  elegant  art. 
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If  any  person  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  a  piece  of 
water  so  formed,  when  complete,  with  the  square  or  circular 
sheets  or  ponds  now  in  vogue  among  us,  he  must  indeed  be 
little  gifted  with  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  if  he  do  not 
at  once  perceive  the  surpassing  merit  of  the  natural  style. 
In  the  old  method,  the  banks,  level,  or  rising  alike  on  all 
sides,  without  any  or  but  few  surrounding  trees,  carefully 
.gravelled  along  the  edge  of  the  water,  or  what  is  still  worse, 
walled  up,  slope  away  in  a  tame,  dull,  uninteresting  grass 
field.  In  the  natural  method,  the  outline  is  varied,  sometimes 
leceding  from  the  eye,  at  others  stealing  out,  and  inviting  the 
gaze ~ the  banks  here  slope  off  gently  with  a  gravelly  beach, 
and  there  rise  abruptly  in  different  heights,  abounding  with 
hollows,  projections,  and  eminences,  showing  various  colour- 
ed rocks  and  soils,  intermingled  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation, 
of  all  sizes  and  forms,  corresponding  to  the  different  situations. 
Instead  of  allowing  the  sun  to  pour  down  in  one  blaze  of 
light,  without  any  objects  to  soften  it  with  their  shade,  the 
thick  overhanging  groups  and  masses  of  trees  cast,  here  and 
there,  deep  cool  shadows.  Stealing  through  the  leaves  and 
branches,  the  sun-beams  quiver  and  play  upon  the  surface  of 
the  flood,  and  are  reflected  back  in  dancing  light,  while  their 
full  glow  upon  the  broader  and  more  open  portions  of  the 
lake  is  relieved,  and  brought  into  harmony,  by  the  cooler  and 
softer  tints  mirrored  in  the  water  from  the  surrounding  hues 
and  tints  of  banks,  rocks,  and  vegetation. 

Natural  brooks  and  rivtUets  may  often  be  improved  great- 
ly by  a  few  trifling  alterations  or  additions,  when  they  chance 
to  come  within  the  bounds  of  a  country  residence.  Occa- 
sionally, they  may  be  diverted  from  their  original  beds  when 
they  ran  through  distant  and  unfrequented  parts  of  the 
demesne,  and  brought  through  nearer  portions  of  the  pleasure- 
grounds  or  lawn.   This,  hiowever,  can  only  be  done,  with 
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propriety,  when  there  is  a  natural  indication  in  the  grounds 
through  which  it  is  proposed  to  divert  it ~ as  a  succession 
or  hollows,  etc.,  to  form  the  future  channel.  Sometimes,  a 
brisk  little  brook  can  be  divided  into  two  smaller  ones  for 
some  distance,  again  uniting  at  a  point  below,  creating  addi- 
tional diversity  by  its  varying  form.* 

Brooks,  rivulets,  and  even  rills,  may  frequently  be  greatly 
improved  by  altering  the  form  of  their  beds  in  various  places. 
Often  by  merely  removing  a  few  trifling  obstructions,  loose 
stones,  branches,  etc.,  or  hollowing  away  the  adjoining  bank 
for  a  short  distance,  fine  little  expanses  or  pools  of  still  water 
may  be  formed,  which  are  happily  contrasted  with  the  more 
ragged  course  of  the  rest  of  the  stream.  Such  improvements 
of  these  minor  water  courses,  are  much  preferable  to  widen- 
ing them  into  flat,  insipid,  tame  canals  or  rivers,  which, 
though  they  present  greater  surface  to  the  eye.,  are  a  thou- 
sand times  inferior  in  the  impetuosity  of  motion,  and  musical, 
"babbling  sound,"  so  delightful  in  rapid  brooks  and  rivulets.t 
Cascades  and  water-falls  are  the  most  chaiQimg  features 

•  The  Abbe  061ille  has  giyen  us  a  fine  image  of  a  brook  thus  divided,  in  the 
following  lines: ― 

"  Plus  loin,  il  ee  B^paie  en  deaz  nusseaux  agilei, 
Qui,  86  BuiTiiQt  I'lm  rautre  avec  rapidity, 
Diaputent  do  viteBse  et  de  limpidit6  ； 
Fnifli  rejoignant  tons  deux  le  lit  qui  lea  rassemble, 
Murmurent  enchant^  de  voyager  enaemble. 
Ained,  toujonn  arrant  de  d^or  en  detour, 
Muet,  bniyant,  pabible,  inquiet  tour  k  tour, 
Sons  mille  aspectB  diven  son  conn  se  renouTolle." 

t  The  most  lacceiafol  improvement  of  a  natural  brook  that  we  have  ever  wit- 
nessed, has  been  effected  in  the  grounds  of  Henry  Sheldon,  Esq.,  of  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.  The  great  variety  and  beauty  displayed  in  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  of  the 
eoorae  of  thit  stream,  its  pretty  cascades,  nittic  bridgee,  rockwork,  etc,  reflect  the 
highest  credit  on  the  taste  of  that  gentleman. 
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of  natural  brooks  and  rivulets.  Whatever  may  be  their  size 
they  are  always  greatly  admired,  and  in  no  way,  is  the 
peculiar  stillness  of  the  air,  peculiar  to  the  country,  more 
pleasingly  broken,  than  by  the  melody  of  falling  water. 
Even  the  gurgling  and  mellow  sound  of  a  small  rill,  leaping 
over  a  few  fantastic  stones,  has  a  kind  of  lulling  fascination 
for  the  ear,  and  when  this  sound  can  be  brought  so  near  as 
to  be  distinctly  heard  at  the  residence  itself,  it  is  peculiarly 
delightful.*  Now  any  one  who  examines  a  small  cascade  at 
all  attentively,  in  a  natural  brook,  will  see  that  it  is  often 
formed  in  the  simplest  manner  by  the  interposition  of  a  few 
large  projecting  stones,  which  partially  dam  up  the  current 
and  prevent  the  ready  flow  of  the  water.  Such  little  cas- 
cades are  easily  imitated,  by  following  exactly  the  same 
course,  and  damming  up  the  little  brook  artificially  ；  stu- 
diously avoiding,  however,  any  formal  and  artificial  disposi- 
tion of  the  stones  or  rocks  employed 

Larger  water-falls  and  cascades  cannot  usually  be  made 
without  some  regular  head  or  breastwork,  to  oppose  more 
firmly  the  force  of  the  current.  Such  heads  may  be  formed 
of  stout  plank  and  well  prepared  clay  ； t  or,  which  is  greatly 
preferable,  of  good  masonry  laid  in  water  cement.  After  a 
head  is  thus  formed  it  must  be  concealed  entirely  from  the 
eye  by  covering  it  both  upon  the  top  and  sides  with  natural 
rocks  and  stones  of  various  sizes,  so  ingeniously  disposed, 

♦  The  fine  stream  which  foraui  the  south  boundary  of  BlUhewood,  an  the 
Hudson,  the  eeat  of  R.  Donaldson,  Esq^  affords  two  of  the  finest  natural  cataracti 
that  we  have  Been  in  die  grounds  of  any  private  residence.  Fig.  38  is  a  view  of 
the  larger  cascade  which  falls  about  60  feet  over  a  bold,  rocky  bed. 

t  Itis  found  that  strong  loam  or  any  tenacious  earth  well  prepared  by  puddhng 
or  beating  in  water  ii  equally  impervioiu  to  water  aa  clay  ；  and  may  therefore  be 
used  for  lining  the  sides  or  dams  of  bodies  of  made  water  when  such  materials  are 
required. 
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as  to  appear  fully  to  account  for,  or  be  the  cause  of,  the 
water-fall. 

The  axe  of  the  original  backwoodsman  appears  to  have 
left  such  a  mania  for  clearing  behind  it,  even  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  Atlantic  states  where  such  labor  should  be  for- 
ever silenced,  that  some  of  our  finest  places  in  the  country 


and  unpardonable  use  ；  and  not  only  are  fine  plantations 
often  destroyed,  but  the  banks  of  some  of  our  finest  streams 
and  prettiest  rivulets  partially  laid  bare  by  the  aid  of  this 
instrument,  guided  by  some  tasteless  hand.  Wherever  fine 
brooks  or  water  courses  aie  thus  mutilated,  one  of  the  most 
necessary  and  obvious  improvements  is  to  reclothe  them 
with  plantations  of  trees  and  underwood.  In  planting  their 
banks  anew,  much  beauty  and  variety  can  often  be  produced 
by  employing  different  growths,  and  arranging  them  as  we 
have  directed  for  the  margins  of  lakes  and  ponds.  In  some 
places  where  easy,  beautiful  slopes  and  tindalations  of  ground 
border  the  streams,  gravel,  soft  turf,  and  a  few  simple  groups 
of  trees,  will  be  the  most  natural  aecompaniments  ；  in  others 
where  the  borders  of  the  stream  are  broken  into  rougher, 
more  rocky  and  precipitous  ridges,  all  tte  rich  wildness  and 
iatricacy  of  low  shrubs,  ferns,  creeping  and  climbing  plants, 
may  be  brought  in  to  advantage.  Where  the  extent  to  be 
thus  improved  is  considerable,  the  trouble  may  be  lessened 
by  planting  the  larger  growth,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  the 
smaller  plants  mingled  together.  Prepare  the  materials,  and 
time  and  nature,  with  but  little  occasional  assistance,  will 
mature  and  soften,  and  blend  together  the  whole,  in  their 
own  matchless  and  inimitable  manner. 

From  all  that  we  have  suggested  in  these  limited  remarks, 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  would  only  attempt  in  our  operations 
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with  water,  the  graceful  or  picturesque  imitations  of  natural 
lakes  or  ponds,  and  brooks,  rivulets,  and  streams.  Such  are 
the  only  forms  in  which  this  unrivalled  element  can  be  dis- 
played so  as  to  harmonize  agreeably  with  natural  and  pic- 
turesque scenery.  In  the  latter,  there  can  be  no  apology 
made  for  the  introduction  of  straight  canals,  round  or  oblong 
pieces  of  water,  and  all  the  regular  forms  of  the  geometric 
mode  ；  because  they  would  evidently  be  in  violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  whole  character  and  expression  of  natural  land- 
scape. In  architectural,  or  flower  gardens,  (of  which  we 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  offer  some  remarks,)  where 
a  different  and  highly  artificial  arrangement  prevails,  all 
these  regular  forms,  with  various  jets,  fountains,  etc.,  may 
be  employed  with  good  taste,  and  will  combine  well  with 
the  other  accessories  of  such  places.  But  in  the  grounds  of 
a  residence  in  the  modem  style,  nature,  if  possible,  still 
more  purified,  as  in  the  great  chefs  ePoBuvres  of  art,  by  an 
ideal  standard,  should  be  the  great  aim  of  the  Landscape 
Gydener.  And  with  water  especially,  only  beautiful  when 
allowed  to  take  its  own  flowing  forms  and  graceful  motions, 
more  than  with  any  other  of  our  materials,  all  appearance 
of  constraint  and  formality  should  be  avoided.  If  art  be  at 
all  manifest,  it  should  discover  itself  only,  as  in  the  admira- 
bly painted  landscape,  in  the  reproduoticm  of  nature  in  her 
choicest  developments.  Indeed,  many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated authors  who  have  treated  of  this  snbject,  appear  to 
agree,  that  the  productions  of  the  artist  in  this  branch,  aie 
most  perfect,  as  they  approach  most  nearly  to  fac-similes  of 
nature  herself :  and  though  art  should  have  formed  the 
whole,  its  employment  must  be  nowhere  discovered  by  the 
spectator  ;%or  as  Tasso  has  more  elegantly  expressed  the 
idea : 

"  l'aRTE  CHE  TUTTO  PA,  NULLA  SI  SCOPRE." 
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ed  as  an  art  of  taste,  is  a  subject 
so  important  and  comprehen- 
sive in  itself  that  volumes 
wotild  be  lequisite  to  do  it  justice.  Buildings  of  every  de- 
scription, from  the  humble  cottage  to  the  lofty  temple,  are 
ol>iects  of  such  constant  recurrence  in  every  habitable  part 
of  the  globe,  and  are  so  strikingly  indicative  of  the  intelli- 
gence, character,  and  taste  of  the  inhabitsnta,  that  they  pos- 
sess in  themselves  a  great  and  peculiai  interest  for  the  mind. 
To  have  a  "  local  habitation," ~ a  peimatient  dwelling,  that 
we  can  give  the  impress  of  our  own  mind,  and  ideodfy  with 
out  ovn  existence,— appeals  to  be  the  aident  imb,  sooner 
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or  later  felt,  of  every  man :  excepting  only  those  wandering 
sons  of  Ishmael,  who  pitch  their  tents  with  the  same  indiffer- 
ence, and  as  little  desire  to  lemain  fixed,  in  the  flowery  plains 
of  Persia,  as  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Zahara,  or  Arabia. 

In  a  city  or  town,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  where  space 
is  limited,  where  buildings  stand  crowded  together,  and  de- 
pend for  their  attractions  entirely  upon  the  style  and  manner 
of  their  consttuction,  mere  architectural  eflfect,  after  conve- 
nience and  fitness  are  consulted,  is  of  course  the  only  point  to- 
be  kept  in  view.  There  the  facade  which  meets  the  eye  of 
the  spectator  from  the  public  street,  is  enriched  and  made  at- 
tractive by  the  display  of  architectural  style  and  decoration  ； 
commensurate  to  the  magnitude  or  importance  of  the  edifice, 
and  the  whole,  so  far  as  the  effect  of  the  building  is  concerned, 
comes  directly  within  the  province  of  the  architect  alone. 

With  respect  to  this  class  of  dwellings,  we  have  little  com- 
plaint to  make,  for  many  of  our  town  residences  are  highly 
elegant  and  beautiful.  But  how  shall  we  designate  that 
singular  perversity  of  taste,  or  rather  that  total  want  of  it, 
which  prompts  the  man,  who,  under  the  name  of  a  villa 
residence,  piles  up  in  the  free  open  country,  amid  the  green 
fields,  and  beside  the  wanton  gracefulness  of  luxuriant  nature, 
a  stiff  modem  "  three  story  brick,"  which,  like  a  well  bred 
cockney  with  a  true  horror  of  the  country,  doggedly  seems 
to  refuse  to  enter  into  hannonious  combination  with  any  other 
object  in  the  scene,  but  only  serves  to  call  up  the  exclama- 
tion, 

Avaunt,  stiff  pile  ！  why  didst  thou  stray 
From  blocki  congenial  in  Broadway  ！ 

Yet  almost  daily  we  see  built  up  in  the  country  huge  com- 
binations of  boards  and  shingles,  without  the  least  attempts  at 
adaptation  to  situation ;  and  square  masses  of  brick  start  up 
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here  and  there,  in  the  verdant  slopes  of  o  ur  village  suburbs 
appearing  as  if  they  had  been  transplanted,  by  some  unlucky 
incantation,  from  the  close-packed  neighbourhood  of  city 
residence,  and  left  accidentally  in  the  country,  or,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  remarked,  "had  strayed  out  to  the  country 
for  an  airing." 

What  then  are  the  proper  characteristics  of  a  rural  resi- 
dence ？  The  answer  to  this,  in  a  few  words,  is,  such  a 
dwelling,  as  from  its  various  accommodations,  not  only  gives 
ample  space  for  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  a  country 
life,  but  by  its  varied  and  picturesque  form  and  outline,  its 
porches,  verandas,  etc.,  also  appears  to  have  some  reasonable 
connection,  or  be  in  perfect  keeping,  with  surrounding  nature. 
Architectural  beauty  must  be  considered  conjointly  with  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  or  situation.  Buildings  of  almost 
every  description,  and  particularly  those  for  the  habitation  of 
man,  will  be  considered  by  the  mind  of  taste,  not  only  as  ar- 
chitectural objects  of  greater  or  less  merit,  but  as  component 
parts  of  the  general  scene  ；  united  with  the  surrounding  lawn, 
embosomed  in  tufts  of  trees  and  shrubs,  if  properly  designed 
and  constructed,  they  will  even  serve  to  impress  a  character 
upon  the  surrounding  landscape.  Their  effect  will  frequently 
be  good  or  bad,  not  merely  as  they  are  excellent  or  indifferent 
examples  of  a  certain  style  of  building,  but  as  they  are  hap- 
pily or  unhappily  combined  with  the  adjacent  scenery.  The 
intelligent  observer  will  readily  appreciate  the  truth  of  this, 
and  acknowledge  the  value,  as  well  as  necessity,  of  something 
besides  architectural  knowledge.  And  he  will  perceive 
how  much  more  likely  to  be  successful,  aie  the  efforts  of  him, 
who  in  composing  and  constructing  a  rural  residence,  calls 
in  to  the  aid  of  architecture,  the  genius  of  the  landscape  ； ― 
whose  mind  is  imbued  with  a  taste  for  beautiful  scenery,  and 
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who  SO  elegantly  and  ingeniously  engrafts  art  upon  nature, 
as  to  heighten  her  beauties  ；  while  by  the  harmonious  union 
he  throws  a  borrowed  charm  around  his  own  creation. 

The  English,  above  all  other  people,  are  celebrated  for 
their  skill  in  what  we  consider  rural  adaptation.  Their 
residences  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  scenes  where  .they  are 
situated  ；  for  their  exquisite  taste  and  nice  perception  of  the 
beauties  of  Landscape  Gardening  and  rural  scenery,  lead  them 
to  erect  those  picturesque  edifices,  which  by  their  varied  out- 
lines, seem  in  exquisite  keeping  with  nature  ；  while  by  the 
numberless  climbing  plants,  shrubs,  and  fine  ornamental  tiees 
with  which  they  surround  them,  they  form  beautiful  pictures 
of  rural  beauty.  Even  the  various  offices  connected  with  the 
dwelling,  partially  concealed  by  groups  of  foliage,  and  con- 
tributing to  the  expression  of  domestic  comfort,  while  they 
extend  out,  and  give  importance  to  the  main  edifice,  also 
serve  to  connect  it,  in  a  less  abrupt  maimer,  with  the 
grounds. 

So  different  indeed  is  the  general  character  of  the  cottage 
and  villa  architecture  of  England,  that  many  an  American,  on 


architecture,  while  he  acknowledges  their  high  scenic  beauty, 
generally  regards  them  in  much  the  same  light  as  he  does 
Moore's  description  of  the  vale  of  Cashmere,  in  Lalla  Rookh ― 
beautiful  imaginative  creations  of  the  artist,  but  which  can 
never  be  realized  in  every-day  life,  and  a  comfortable  dwell- 
ing. The  fact  however  is,  it  is  well  known,  quite  the  con- 
trary ；  for  many  of  the  English  country  residences  are  really 
far  more  beautiful  than  the  pictorial  representations  ；  and  no 
people  gather  around  themselves  more  of  those  little  comforts 
and  elegancies,  which  make  up  the  sum  total  of  home,  than 
the  inhabitants  of  that  highly  cultivated  and  gardenesque 
country. 
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The  leading  principles  which  should  be  our  guide  in  Land- 
scape or  Rural  Architecture,  have  been  condensed  by  an  able 
writer  in  the  following  heads.  "  1st,  As  a  useful  art,  in  fit- 
ness f*OR  THE  END  IN  VIEW :  2d,  as  an  art  of  design,  in 
EXPRESSION  OF  PURPOSE :  3d,  OS  ail  art  of  taste,  in  expres- 
sion OP  SOME  PARTICULAR  ARCHITECTURAL  STYLE." 

The  most  enduring  and  permanent  source  of  beauty  is, 
undoubtedly,  utility.  In  a  country  residence,  therefore,  of 
whatever  character,  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
various  members  of  the  family  being  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant consideration,  the  quality  of  fitness  is  universally 
appreciated  and  placed  in  the  first  rank.  In  many  of  those 
articles  of  furniture  or  apparel  which  luxury  or  fashion  has 
brought  into  use,  fitness  or  convenience  often  gives  way  to 
beauty  of  form  or  textidre :  but  in  a  habitation,  intended  to 
shelter  us  from  the  heat  and  cold,  as  well  as  to  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  dispense  the  elegant  hospitalities  of  refined 
life ~ the  neglect  of  the  various  indispensable  conveniences 
and  comforts  which  an  advanced  state  of  citilization  require, 
would  be  but  poorly  compensated  for,  by  a  fanciful  exterior 
or  a  highly  ornate  style  of  building.  Farther  than  this,  fit- 
ness will  extend  to  the  choice  of  sittiation  ；  selecting  a  shel- 
tered site,  neither  too  high,  as  upon  the  exposed  smnmit  of 
bleak  hills,  nor  too  low,  as  in  the  lowest  bottoms  of  damp 
valleys  ；  but  preferring  those  middle  grounds  which,  while 
they  afford  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  a  fine  prospect,  are 
not  detrimental  to  the  health  or  enjoyment  of  the  occupants. 
A  proper  exposure  is  another  subject,  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  either  the  architect  or  proprietor,  as  there  are  stormy,  and 
pleasant  aspects  or  expostdres  in  all  climates. 

However  much  the  principle  of  fitness  may  be  appreciated 
and  acted  upon  in  the  United  States,  we  have  certainly  great 
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need  of  apology  for  the  flagrant  and  almost  constant  viola- 
tion of  the  second  principle,  viz  :  the  expression  of  purpose. 
By  the  expression  of  purpose  in  buildings,  is  meant  that  archi- 
tectural character,  or  ensemble,  which  distinctly  points  out 
the  particular  use  or  destination  for  which  the  edifice  is  in- 
tended. In  a  dwelling-house,  the  expression  of  purpose  is 
conveyed  by  the  chimney-tops,  the  porch  or  veranda,  and 
those  various  appendages  indicative  of  domestic  enjoyment, 
which  are  needless,  and  therefore  misplaced,  in  a  public  build- 
ing. In  a  church,  the  spire  or  the  dome,  when  present,  at 
once  stamps  the  building  with  the  expression  of  purpose  ；  and 
the  few  openings  and  plain  exterior,  with  the  absence  of  chim- 
neys, are  the  suitable  and  easily  recognized  characteristics  of 
the  bam.  Were  any  one  to  commit  so  violent  an  outrage 
upon  the  principle  of  the  expression  of  purpose  as  to  sur- 
mount his  barns  with  the  tall  church  spire,  our  feelings 
would  at  once  cry  out  against  the  want  of  propriety.  Yet 
how  often  do  we  meet  in  the  northern  states,  with  stables 
built  after  the  models  of  Greek  temples,  and  bams  with  ele- 
gant Venetian  shutters—to  say  nothing  of  mansions  with 
none  but  concealed  chimney-tops,  and  without  porches  or 
appendages  of  any  kind,  to  give  the  least  hint  to  the  mind 
of  the  doubting  spectator,  whether  the  edifice  is  a  chapel,  a 
bank,  a  hospital,  or  the  private  dwelling  of  a  man  of  wealth 
and  opulence  ！ 

"  The  expression  of  the  purpose  for  which  every  building 
is  erected,"  says  the  vriter  before  quoted,  "  is  the  first  and 
most  essential  beauty,  and  should  be  obvious  from  its  archi- 
tecture, although  independent  of  any  particular  style  ；  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  reasons  for  things  are  altogether  in- 
dependent of  the  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed.  As 
in  literary  composition,  no  beauty  of  language  can  ever  com- 
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pensate  for  poverty  of  sense,  so  in  architectural  composition, 
no  beauty  of  style  can  ever  compensate  for  want  of  expres- 
sion of  purpose."  Applying  this  excellent  principle  to  our 
own  country  houses  and  their  offices  or  out-buildings,  vre 
think  every  teasonable  person  will,  at  the  first  glance,  see 
how  lamentably  deficient  are  many  of  the  productions  of  our 
aichitects  and  builders,  in  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  the 
art.  The  most  common  form  for  an  American  country  villa 
is  the  pseudo-Greek  Temple  ；  that  is,  a  rectangular  oblong 
building,  with  the  chimney-tops  concealed,  if  possible,  and 
instead  of  a  pretty  and  comfortable  porch,  veranda,  or  piazza, 
four,  six,  or  eight  lofty  wooden  columns  are  seen  supporting 
a  portico,  so  high  as  neither  to  afford  an  agreeable  promenade, 
nor  a  sufficient  shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain. 

There  axe  two  features,  which  it  is  now  generally  admitted, 
contribute  strongly  to  the  expression  of  purpose  in  a  dwelling- 
house,  and  especially  in  a  country  residence.  These  are 
the  chimney-tops  and  the  entrance  porch.  Chimney-tops, 
with  us,  are  generally  square  masses  of  brick,  rising  above 
the  roof,  and  presenting  certainly  no  very  elegant  appearance ― 
which  may  perhaps  serve  as  the  apology  of  those  who  stu- 
diously conceal  them.  But  in  a  climate  where  fires  are  re- 
quisite during  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  chimney-tops  are 
expressive  of  a  certain  comfort  resulting  from  the  use  of 
them,  which  characterizes  a  building  intended  for  a  dwelling 
in  that  climate.  Chimney-tops  being  never,  or  rarely,  placed 
on  those  buildings  intended  for  the  inferior  animals,  are 
also  undoubtedly  strongly  indicative  of  human  habitations. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  hiding  or  concealing  them,  they  should 
be  in  all  dwellings  not  only  boldly  avowed,  but  rendered 
ornamental  ；  for  whatever  is  a  characteristic  and  necessary 
feature,  should  undoubtedly,  if  possible,  be  rendered  elegant, 

or  at  least  prevented  from  being  ugly. 

U 
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Much  of  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  old  English  and 
Italian  houses,  undoubtedly  arises  fiom  the  handsome  and 
curious  stacks  of  chimneys,  which  spring  out  of  their  roofs. 
These,  while  they  break  and  diversify  the  sky-outline  of  the 
building,  enrich  and  give  variety  to  its  most  bare  and  unor- 
namented  part.  Examples  are  not  wanting,  in  all  the  differ- 
ent styles  of  aichitectuie,  of  handsome  and  characteristic  chim- 
neys, which  may  be  adopted  in  any  of  our  dwetlings  of  a 
similar  style.  The  Gothic,  or  old  English  chimney,  with 
octagonal  or  cylindrical  flues  or  shafts  united  in  clusters,  is 
made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  either  of  bricks,  or  artificial 
stone.  The  former  materials,  moulded  in  the  lequiied  shape, 
are  highly  taxed  in  England,  while  they  may  be  very 
cheaply  made  here. 

A  Porch  strengthens  or  conTsys  expression  of  purpose, 
because,  instead  of  leaving  the  entrance  door  bare,  as  in 
manufactories  and  buildings  of  an  inferior  description,  it 
serves  both  as  a  note  of  preparation,  and  an  effectual  shelter 
and  protection  to  the  entrance.  Besides  this,  it  gives  a  dig- 
nity and  importance  to  that  entrance,  pointing  it  out  to  the 
stranger  as  the  place  of  approach.  A  fine  country  house, 
without  a  porch  or  covered  shelter  to  the  doorway  of  some 
description,  is  therefore,  ajs  incomplete,  to  the  correct  eye,  as  a 
well-printed  book  without  a  title  page,  leaving  the  stranger 
to  plunge  at  once  in  media  res,  without  the  friendly  prepa- 
ration of  a  single  word  of  introduction.  Porches  are  suscep- 
tible of  every  variety  of  fonu  and  decoration,  from  the  em- 
battled and  buttressed  portal  of  the  Gothic  castle,  to  the  lat- 
ticed arbor-porch  of  the  cottage,  around  which  the  festoons 
of  luxuriant  climbing  plants  duster,  giving  an  effect  not  less 
beautiful  than  the  richly  carved  capitals  of  the  classic  por- 
tico. 
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In  this  country,  no  architectaml  feature  is  more  plainly 
expressive  of  purpose  in  our  dwelling-houses  than  the  ve- 
randa^ or  piazza.  The  unclouded  splendor  and  fierce  heat  of 
OUT  summer  sun,  lendeT  this  very  general  appendage  a  source 
of  real  comfort  and  enjoyment  ；  and  the  long  veranda  round 
many  of  oar  country  residences  stand  in  stead  of  the  paved 
terraces  of  the  English  mansions  as  the  place  for  promenade  ； 
while  during  the  warmer  portions  of  the  season,  half  of  the 
days  or  evenings  are  there  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
cool  breezes,  secure  under  low  roofs  supported  by  the  open 
colonnade,  from  the  solar  rays,  or  the  dews  of  night  The 
obvious  utility  of  the  veranda  in  this  climate,  (especially  in 
the  middle  and  southern  states,)  will,  therefore,  excuse  its 
adoption  into  any  style  of  architecture  that  may  be  selected 
for  our  domestic  uses,  although  abroad,  buildings  in  the 
style  in  question,  as  the  Gothic,  for  example,  are  not  usually 
accompanied  by  such  an  appende 방 6u  An  artist  the  least 
taste  or  invention,  will  easily  compose  an  addition,  of  this 
kind,  that  will  be  in  good  keeping  with  the  lest  of  the 
edifice. 

These  yarious  features,  or  parts  of  the  building,  with  many 
others  which  convey  expression  ef  purpose  in  domestic  ar- 
chitecture, beeattse  they  lecall  to  the  mind  the  different  uses 
to  which  they  ore  applied,  and  the  several  enjoyments  con- 
nected with  thenii  also  contribute  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
building  itself,  and  heighten  its  good  effect  as  part  of  a  har- 
monious whole,  in  the  landscape.  The  Tarious  projections 
and  irregularities,  caused  by  veiandas,  porticoes,  etc.,  serring 
to  connect  the  otherwise  square  masses  of  building,  by  gra- 
dual transition,  with  the  ground  about  it 

The  leader,  who  thus  reoogriizes  features  as  expressive  of 
purpose  in  a  doling  intended  for  the  habitation  of  man,  we 
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think,  can  be  at  no  great  loss  to  understand  what  would 
be  characteristic  in  out-buildings  or  offices,  farm-houses, 
lodges,  stables,  and  the  like,  which  are  necessary  structures 
on  a  villa  or  mansion  residence  of  much  size  or  importance. 
A  proper  regard  to  the  expression  of  use  or  purpose,  without 
interfering  with  beauty  of  style,  will  confer  at  all  times  an- 
other, viz.  the  beauty  of  truth,  without  which  no  building 
can  be  completely  satisfactory  ；  as  deceptions  of  this  kind, 
(buildings  appearing  to  be  what  they  are  not,)  always  go  far 
towards  destroying  in  the  mind  those  pleasurable  emotions 
felt  on  viewing  any  correct  work  of  ait,  however  simple  in 
character  or  design. 

We  have  now  to  consider  rural  architecture  under  the 
guidance  of  the  third  leading  principle,  as  an  art  of  taste. 
The  expression  of  architectural  style  in  buildings  is  un- 
doubtedly a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  and  proper  care 
being  taken  not  to  violate  fitness,  and  expression  of  purpose, 
it  may  be  considered  as  appealing  most  powerfully,  at  once^ 
to  th?  mind  of  almost  every  person.  Indeed,  with  many,  it 
is  the  only  species  of  beauty  which  they  perceive  in  build, 
ings,  and  to  it  both  convenience,  and  the  expression  of  pur- 
pose, are  often  ignorantly  sacrificed. 

A  marked  style  of  architecture,  appears  to  us  to  have  claims 
for  our  admiration  or  preference  for  rural  residences,  for 
several  reasons.  As  it  is  intrinsically  beautiful  in  itself;  as 
it  interests  us  by  means  of  the  associations  connected  with  it  ； 
as  it  is  fitted  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  country  life  ；  and, 
as  it  is  adapted  to,  or  harmonizes  with,  the  locality  or  scenery 
where  it  is  located. 

The  harmonious  union  of  buildings  and  scenery,  is  a 
point  of  taste  that  appears  to  be  but  little  understood  in 
any  country  ；  and,  mainly,  we  believe,  because  the  architect 
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and  the  landscape  painter  are  seldom  combined  in  the  same 
person,  or  are  seldom  consulted  together.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  so  raiely  see  a  country  residence,  or  cottage  and 
its  grounds,  making  such  a  composition  as  a  landscape 
painter  would  choose  for  his  pencil.  But  it  does  not  seem 
difficult,  with  a  slight  recunence  to  the  leading  principle 
of  unity  of  expiession,  to  suggest  a  mode  of  immediately 
deciding  which  style  of  building  is  best  adapted  to  harmonize 
with  a  certain  kind  of  scenery. 

The  reader  is,  we  trust,  already  familiar  with  our  division 
of  landscapes  into  two  natural  classes, ~ the  Graceful,  and  the 
Picturesque, ~ and  the  two  accordant  systems  of  improvement 
in  Landscape  Gardening  which  we  have  based  upon  these 
distinct  characters.  Now,  in  order  to  render  our  buildings 
perfectly  haimonious,  we  conceive  it  only  to  be  necessary 
to  arrange  (as  we  may  very  properly  do)  all  the  styles  of 
domestic  aichitectuie  in  conesponding  divisions. 

Some  ingenious  writer  has  already  developed  this  idea, 
and,  following  a  hint  taken  from  the  two  leading  schools  of 
literature  and  art,  has  divided  all  architecture  into  the  Clas- 
steal  and  the  Romantic  schools  of  design.  The  Classical 
comprises  the  Grecian  style,  and  all  its  near  and  direct  off- 
spring, as  the  Roman,  and  Italian  modes  ；  the  Romantic 
school,  the  Gothic  style,  with  its  numberless  variations  of 
Tudor,  Elizabethan,  Flemish,  and  old  English  modes. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  at  a  glance,  how  well  these  divisions 
correspond  with  our  Graceful  and  Picturesque  schools  of 
Landscape  Gardening,  so  that  indeed  we  might  call  the 
Grecian,  or  Classical  style  the  Graceful,  and  the  Gothic 
or  Romantic  style,  the  Picturesque  schools  in  aichitectuie. 
In  classical  buildings,  as  in  graceful  landscape,  we  are 
led  to  admire  simplicity  of  forms  and  outlines,  purity  of 
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effect,  and.  grace  of  composition.  In  the  Romantic  or  Pic- 
turesque buildings,  we  ace  struck  by  the  irregularity  of 
forms  and  outlines,  variety  of  effect,  and  boldness  of  com- 
position. What,  therefore,  can  be  more  evident  in  seeking 
to  produce  unity  of  effect  than  the  propriety  of  selecting 
some  variations  of  the  classical  style  for  Graceful  landscape, 
and  some  species  of  romantic  irregular  building  for  Pictu- 
resque landscape? 

In  a  practical  point  of  view,  all  buildings  which  have 
considerable  simplicity  of  outline,  a  certain  careful  and 
graceful  style  of  ornament,  and  a  polished  and  refined  kind 
of  finish,  may  be  considered  as  likely  to  harmonize  best  with 
all  landscape  -wtere  the  expression  is  that  of  simple  or  grace- 
ful beauty where  the  lawn  or  surface  is  level,  or  gently 
xmdulatlQg,  the  trees  rich  and  full  in  foliage  and  form,  and 
the  general  character  of  the  scenery  peacefol  and  beautiful. 
Such  are  the  Grecian,  Roman,  Tuscan,  and  the  chaster  Italian 
styles. 

On  the  other  hand,  buildings  of  more  irregular  oatline,  in 
which  appear  bolder  or  ruder  ornaments,  and  a  certain  free 
and  more  rustic  air  in  finishings  are  those  which  should  be 
selected  to  accmipany  scenery  of  a  wilder  or  more  pictu- 
resque character,  abounding  in  striking  variations  of  surface, 
wood,  and  water.  And  these  are  the  Castellated,  the  Tudor, 
and  the  old  English  in  all  its  forms. 

There  is  BtUl  an  intermediate  kind  of  architecture,  origi- 
nally a  Tariatioa  of  the  classical  style,  but  which,  in  be- 
coming adapted  to  (liferent  and  more  picturesque  situations, 
has  lost  much  of  its  graceful  character,  and  has  become  quite 
picturesque  in  its  outlines  and  effects.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
Swiss,  and  tbe  bracketed  cottage,  and  the  different  highly 
irregular  forms  of  the  Italian  villa.  The  more  simple  and 
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regular  variations  of  these  modes  of  building,  may  be  intro- 
duced with  good  effect  in  any  plain  country,  while  the  more 
inegular  and  artistical  forms,  have  the  happiest  effect  only  in 
more  highly  varied  and  suitable  localities. 

The  Egyptian,  one  of  the  oldest  architectural  styles, 
characterized  by  its  heavy  colossal  forms,  and  almost  sublime 
expression,  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  caverns 
hewn  in  the  rocks.  The  Chinese  style,  easily  known  by 
its  waving  lineS|  probably  had  its  type  in  the  eastern  tent. 
The  Saracenic,  or  Moorish  style,  rich  in  fanciful  decoration, 
is  striking  and  picturesque  in  its  details,  and  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  wealthy  amateur. 

Neither  of  these  styles  however,  are,  or  can  well  be, 
thoroughly  adapted  to  our  domestic  purposes,  as  they  are 
wanting  in  fitness,  and  have  comparatively  few  charms  of 
association  for  residents  of  this  country. 

The  only  styles  at  present  in  common  use  for  domestic 
architecture,  throughout  the  enlightened  portions  of  Europe 
and  America,  are  the  Grecian  and  Gothic  styles,  or  some 
modifications  of  these  two  distinct  kind  of  building.  These 
modifications,  which  of  themselves  are  now  considered 
styles  by  most  authors,  are,  the  Roman  and  modem  Italian 
styles,  which  have  grown  out  of  Greek  architectuie;  the 
Castellated,  the  TWor,  the  Elizabethan  and  the  rural 
Gothic,  or  old  English  cottage  styles,  all  of  which  are 
▼ariations  of  Gothic  architecture. 

Grecian  or  classic  architecture,  was  exhibited  in  its  purity 
in  those  splendid  temples  of  the  golden  days  of  Athens, 
which  still  lemain  in  a  sufficient  degree  of  preservation  to 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  high  state  of  architectural  art 
among  the  Greeks.  The  best  works  of  that  period  are 
always  characterized  by  unUy,  and  simplicity,  and  in  them 
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an  exquisite  proportion  is  united  with  a  chasteness  of 
decoration,  which  stamps  them  perfect  works  of  art  Each 
of  the  five  orders  was  so  nicely  determined  by  their  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  harmony  of  forms,  and  admirably 
executed,  that  all  modem  attempts  at  improving  them  have 
entirely  failed,  for  they  are,  individually,  complete  models. 

 "  Flnt  unftdomed 

And  nobly  plain,  the  manly  Doric  rose  ； 

The  Ionic  then  with  decent  matron  grace 

Her  airy  pillar  heaved  ；  luxuriant  hurt 

The  rich  Corinthiao  ipread  her  wanton  wreath." 

A  single  or  double  portico  of  columns  supporting  a  lofty 
pediment,  the  latter  connected  with  the  main  body  of  the 
building,  which  in  most  cases  was  a  simple  parallelogram, 
were  the  characteristic  features  of  the  pure  Grecian  archi- 
tecture. And  this  very  simplicity  of  form,  united  with  the 
chasteness  of  decoration,  and  elegance  of  proportion,  en- 
hanced greatly  the  beauty  of  the  Grecian  temple  as  a  whole. 

To  the  scholar,  and  the  man  of  refined  and  cultivated  mind, 
the  associations  connected  with  Gtecia:n  architecture  are  of 
the  most  delightful  character.  They  transport  him  back,  in 
imagination,  to  the  choice  days  of  classic  literature  and  art, 
when  the  diaciples  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  Athens,  listened 
to  eloquent  discourses  that  -Were  daily  delivered  from  her 
grove-embowered  porticoes.  When  her  temples  were  de- 
signed by  a  Phidias,  and  her  architecture  encouraged  and 
patronized  by  a  Pericles  ；  tvheh,  in  short,  all  the  splendor  of 
Pagan  mythology,  and  the  wisdom  of  Greek  philosophy  were 
combined  to  perfect  the  arts  and  sciences  of  that  period,  and 
the  temples,  dedicated  to  the  Olympian  Jove  or  the  stately 
Minerva,  were  redolent  with  that  beauty 、  which  the  Greeks 
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worshipped,  studied,  and  so  well  knew  how  to  embody  in 
material  forms. 

Aa  it  is  admitted  fimt  Grecian  atchitecttue  is  intrin- 
sically beautiful  in  itself,  and  highly  interesting  in  point  of 
associations,  it  may  be  asked  what  me  the  objections,  if  any, 
to  its  common  Introduction  into  domestic  Rural  Architecture. 

To  this  we  answer,  that  although  this  form  meageily 
allied,  Fig.  38,  is  actually  in  more  common  use  dian  any 
other  style,  in  the  United  States,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  the 
Gothic  and  its  modificaticna  in  fitness,  including  under 
head  all  &e  comforts  and  conveniences  of  connby  life. 


We  hav-  already  avowed  that  we  consider  fitness,  and  ex. 
piession  of  purpose,  two  leading  principles  of  the  fiist  impor- 
tance in  Rural  Architectare  ；  and  Grecian  aichitectuie  in  its 
pare  form,  Tiz :  ttie  temple,  vrhm  applied  to  the  pnuposes  of 
domestic  life,  makes  a  sad  blow  at  both  these  establidied 
rules.  As  a  public  building,  the  Greek  temple  form  is  per- 
fect, bo&  as  to  fitness,  (having  one  oi  more  large  rooms,)  and 
ezpressicMi  of  puipose  ； ~ showing  a  high  broad  portico  foi 
massea  of  people,  with  an  ample  opening  for  egress  and  in- 
giess.  Domestic  life,  on  the  cmtcaxj,  requires  apaitmmts 
46 
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of  various  dimensions,  some  loi^  and  others  smaller,  which, 
to  be  conveniently,  must  often  be  irFegularly  placed,  with 
perhaps  openings  or  windows  of  different  sizes  or  dimensions. 
The  comforts  of  it  country  lesidence  are  so  various,  that 
Teiandas,  porches,  wings  of  different  sizes,  and  many  other 
little  accommodations  expiessive  of  purpose,  become  neces- 
sary, and  therefoie  when  properly  arranged,  add  to  the 
beauty  of  Rural  Architecture.  But  the  admirei  of  the  piue 
Gteek  taodels  is  obliged  to  forego  the  majority  of  these  ；  aod 
to  come  within  the  prescribed  form  of  the  leclangular  paral- 
lelt^Tam,  his  apartments  must  be  of  a  given  aize  and  a 
limited  number,  while  many  things,  both  exterior  and  in- 
*  tenor,  which  convenience  might  otherwise  prompt,  have  to 
bow  to  the  despotic  sway  of  the  pure  Greek  model.'"  In  a 
dvelling  of  modeiate  dimensions  how  great  a  sacrifice  of 
room  is  made  to  enable  the  architect  to  display  the  porlteo 
alone!  We  speak  now,  chiefly,  of  houses  of  the  ordinary 
size,  for  if  one  chooses  to  build  a  palace,  it  is  evident  that 
ample  acc(nmnodatjonB  may  be  obtained  in  any  style. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by 
modem  ciitica,  that  th^  is  no 
reason  to  beliere  the  temple 
form  was  ever,  even  by  the 
Greeks,  used  for  private  dwell- 
ings, which  easily  accounts  for 
our  conqAiatiTe  &ilnre,  in 
constracting  well  arranged, 
[pi».»  .-n-ir-i-"riii         Small  residences  in  this  style- 

"V9  m  mn  amn  Dmt  audi  li  the  nga  tat  thii  itrla  uoong  nt,  jort  now, 
•Bd  w  omiplaMl  J  hmmtrbaDdanthe  Ideiof  iu  nnrinllsdMipnmwT  bdNir 
hMdi,  flat  nnj  mbndt  to  Am  MNt  mfffv  eonmdtDCM,  mdar  lb*  omm  «f 
deM 릭  UnsiMi  eta*)  fa  mmtar  bowwi  irittnm  •  wanur,  beUnfaii  tlNt  ttar 
an  MtlUag  Iba  pralMmi  of  dooiMtlo  caafcn. 
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The  Romans,  either  unable  to  compose  in  the  simple  ele- 
gance and  beauty  of  the  Grecian  style,  or  feeling  its  want  of 
adaptation  to  the  mnltifarioas  tuages  of  a  more  Inzurioos 
state  tiS  society,  created  for  themselves  what  ja  generally  con- 
sidered a  less  beautiful  and  perfect,  yet  which  is  certainly  a 
more  rich,  varied,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  accommoda- 
ting style.  The  Roman  style  is  distinguished  from  its  pro* 
totypeby  theintiodQctumof  uched  openii 향  over  the  doors 
and  windows,  story  piled  orer  story,— often  wiQi  coliutuw 
cS  different  orders ~ instead  of  the  simple  unbroken  line 
of  the  Greek  edifices.  In  decoration,  the  buildings  in  this 
style  vary  from  jdain,  unomamented  exteriors,  to  the  most 
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h^hly  decorated  fagades  ；  and  instead  of  being  confined  to 
the  few  fixed  principles  of  the  Greek,  the  greatest  latitude 
is  often  observed  in  the  proportions,  forms  and  decoratioiis 
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of  buildings  in  the  Roman  style.  These  very  circumstances, 
while  they  lendered  the  style  less  perfect  as  a  fine  art,  or  for 
public  edifices,  gave  it  a  pliability,  or  facility  of  adaptation, 
which  fits  it  more  completely  for  domestic  purposes.  For 
this  resuson,  a  great  portion  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
modern  domestic  architecture  of  the  other  continent,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Roman  style.* 

The  Italian  style  is,  we  think,  decidedly  the  most  beauti- 
ful mode  for  domestic  purposes,  that  has  been  the  direct  off- 
spring of  Grecian  art.  It  is  a  style  which  has  evidently 
grown  up  under  the  eyes  of  the  painters  of  more  modem 
Italy,  as  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  harmonize  with  general 
•nature,  and  produce  a  pleasing  and  picturesque  effect  in  fine 
landscapes.  Retaining  more  or  less  of  the  columns,  arches, 
and  other  details  of  the  Roman  style,  it  has  intrinsically  a  bold 
irregularity,  and  strong  contrast  of  light  and  shadow,  which 
give  it  a  peculiarly  striking  and  painter-like  effect. 

"The  villa  architecture  of  modem  Italy,"  says  Mr.  Lamb, 
an  able  architect,t  "is  characterized,  when  on  a  moderate 
scale,  by  scattered  irregular  masses,  great  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade,  broken  and  plain  surfaces,  and  great  variety  of 
outline  against  the  sky.  The  blank  wall  on  which  the  eye 
sometimes  reposes  ；  the  towering  campanile,  boldly  con- 
trasted with  the  horizontal  line  of  roof  only  broken  by  a  few 
straggling  chimney-tops :  the  row  of  equal  sized,  closely 
placed  windows,  contrasting  with  the  plain  space  and  single 
window  of  the  projecting  balcony  ；  the  prominent  portico, 
the  continued  arcade,  the  terraces,  and  the  variously  formed 

•  Perfaapi  the  fineit  fiei^de  of  s  private  residonce,  in  America,  u  that  of  the 
"  Patroon*!  house,"  near  Albany,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  &mily, 
lately  remodelled  and  improved  by  that  skilful  architect,  Mr.  Upjobn,  of  New-Yock. 

t  Loudon's  Ency.  of  Arch.  p.  951. 
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and  disposed  out-bnildings,  all  combine  to  form  that  pictu- 
resque whole,  which  distinguishes  the  modern  Italian  villa 
fiom  every  other."*  • 

A  building  in  the  Italian  style,  may  readily  be  known  at 
first  sight,  by  the  peculiai  appesnuce  <^  its  roofs.  These  are 
always  prqjecting  atthe  eaveS)  and  de 변 y  fiitrowed  or  ridgedf 


being  fonned  abroad  o£  semicylindiical  tiles,-  which  give  a 
distinct  and  highly  marked  expression  to  this  portion  of  the 
building.t   So  many  appliances  of  comfort  and  enjoyment 


that  it  faaa  a  peculiarly  elegant  and  refined  appearance. 
Among  Aese  aie  arcades,  with  the  Roman  arched  openinga, 
fbnning  sheltered  prcnnenades  ；  and  beautiful  balconies  pro- 
jectit^  from  single  windows,  <a  sometimes  finHn  connected 
n>T8<tf  vindowa  which  are  chaiming  places  for  a  coup  ^mil, 

*  la  ihii  country,  owing  to  ths  greaUr  nnmbei  of  firai,  Ihs  efiect  would  be 
improved  by  in  idditianal  number  of  chinuiey-lop*. 
t  Id  nma  riWMtow  in  lU*  tomOf,  nhare  it  ndgtit  b«  £fficult  lo  procme  tilra 

lino  w  tin  covarinff.  nMbtddpnieodonof  dwmTM.in  tlw  Itdianiirle,<rfbn 
gnat  piotaetiao  to  a  bcMH  (gdiNt  MMiM  ud  duqiMM 


or  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze ~ as  they  admit,  to  shelter  one 
from  the  sun,  ofa  fanciful  awning  shade,  which  may  be  raised 
or  loveied  a^ideasnre.  The  windows  themselves  ue  bold, 
ai|d  TPdl  marlrad  in  oatline,  being  either  loundrarched  at  tbe 
tops,  or  finished  with  a  heavy  architrave. 

All  these  balconies,  arcades,  etc.,  are  sources  of  real  pleasure 
in  the  hotter  portions  of  our  year,  which  are  quite  equal  in 
deration  of  temperatuie  to  summers  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope ；  while  by  increased  thickness  of  walls,  and  closeness  of 
window  fixturas,  the  houses  may  also  be  made  <^  the  most 
comfortable  description  in  urinier. 


The  Italian  chimney-tops,  unlike  the  Grecian,  are  always 
openly  shown  and  rendered  ornamental  ；  and  as  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  irregularity  in  the  masses  of  the  edifice 
and  shape  of  the  roof,  renders  the  sky  outline  of  a  building 
in  this  style,  extremely  picturesque.  A  villa,  however  small, 
in  the  Italian  style,  may  have  an  elegant  and  expressive  cha- 
racter, without  interfering  with  conrenient  iuteniBl  arrange- 
meat,  while  at  the  same  time,  this  style  has  the  very  great 
merit  of  allowii^  additions  to  be  mads  in  almost  any  diiec- 


r 


Fig,  II    "CiUi  9l  Thu^j'lpre  I.ymiin.  Efq  nsnr  Bo5i;r; 


Fig  Ifi     Rqs.'l-;nf?v  、f  B:        Plan?,  li'irliuj't.'r..  2:  J 


tion,  without  ityoring  the 
eSdct  of  the  or^jnal  struc- 
ture ；   indeed  mkb  is 
variety  of  sizes  and  fonns, 


an  Italian  villa  may  take, 
.    perfect  accordance  with 

 "     *  luently 

Those 


p*«_  M>«i»^-]     in  perfect  accordance 

aidiitectural  propriety,  that  the  original  edifice  freqi 
gains  in  beanty  by  additiotis  of  this  description,  'i  noae 
who  aie  aware  how  many  houses  are  yeax  erected  in 
the  United  States,  by  persons  of  moderate  fortune,  who  would 
gladly  make  additions  at  some  subsequent  period,  could  this 
be  done  without  injuring  the  effect  or  beauty  of  the  miiin 
building,  will,  we  think,  acknowledge  how  much, 


parllcnlaT,  !■  ranmtablalbr  >  neat  diiplaj  of  Tuscan  iwIliUin  SnbnriMB  T!Uu> 
Modsrato  in  dinienuan  and  economical  in  oonitnielioD,  Am  axwilingly  BMl 
edificai,  may  b«  considered  u  modali  Sir  Ihu  kind  irfdwelHiig.  Kg-  iriAoat 
bMOgtpcedMoopyofuyoiwoflbVMbidkliiipiiMjr^MkanukrtMtrMeii- 
NM  MpreMOMdon  of  lhair  ginsnl  t^pmaaea. 
fTkt  TDk  ti  TheodoM  Lyman,  Eiq^  al  BtwdiUm,  m«  BoMob,  ISg.  44, 


In  outiu  «flbot,  and  nplaw  intanwUf  wiA  •verjr  oonfen  and  oonva 선 bdia 

Sivmiie  FiOa,  th,  remdeDce  of  Biihop  Doaoa,  at  Borliiigbm,  New-Jwiejr,  i>  om 
of  the  beat  auunplsi  of  (he  IUIUd  slfla  i。  Ihii  coanlry.  For  tha  dnwingi  tttna 
wluehjtjrwM  49  and  4S  are  mgrnTad,  and  fat  tlw  fcUawing  dMCTiptkOi  wa  bts 
indebted  to  tha  abls  architect,  Jolm  NMman>  Eiq.,  of  Philvleiptuit,  from  wluH 
derigna  tha  wbol*  wu  conMnicicd. 

Hm  rite  of  Itui  villa  i>  upon  tba  sait  bank  of  ibe  Delaware  ri'ar,  neat  Dm  town 
of  Bmlugtm,  Mid  witluna  few  nidi  oftha  margin  of  lhi>  lovely  itreaiii. 
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Pleasing  associations  are  connected  with  Roquul  and  Ita- 
lian architectuie,  especially  to  those  who  have  studied  their 

bu  ft  cool  MpMt:  th*  appMlle  dde  of  lb«  hanM,  inelndlnc  Iba  dining^oom, 
ImHoot,  stei  ii  tlw  fimmlta  qnutst  in  winUr,  bainf  AUly  ei^awd  lo  tbe  feniU 
InflnrnM  of  (bm  ranbMmi  daring  dw  tbtmiM  of  fcUtg*  u  ifau  teona.  Tma 
«di  ddB  of  tlw  bowB,  >  Tinr  k  atafaad  of  tbe  prattf  rabufaa  of  BvliBetaa, 
■Mddad  with  mat  eaUi(M  and  gndcns. 

Li  tbe  attomfOjiDg pUmj^.  46,  a,  li  the  bell ;  &,  UMTeMflnle;  <^  tbadiidiig^ 
room;  4  dwlilmir;  t、  tba  dnwiDg-room:  /.the  parionr,  f, BUiop  ITtnoMt 
A,  drttdng-mon ;  ^  watardoMU;  j,  batb-ioomi  k,Moi»«OMi;  ^prindpdMHn; 
«,baakitain{  «， aonMrrMMtr.  f, TWmda,  ate. 

A  MuU  tomes  irith  twloAada,  ifU«h  ranmmdi  the  btU  door,  ^tm  inprn* 
tnM lo tUi iM^Bnt tonrs <tf tlM ftooL  TtolwD,a,u  nAettqaire; 
OB  dw  Tight  irf  tha  wdwd  ninDca  b  ■  euanwnt  window,  opMung  n  the  floor, 
ooMilmllraMduftdiMrlii  wintor,  whtnO*  wind  U  nonh.  Hw  vwllnils  h. 


tT^u~  nil  III  fti  rihiiiiii niiM  j 

opMM  frM 빽  Uw  lwU|  IT  br  21  b«t  IndMcriUnKof  tM*  eantnl  •partmairt  bs 
dradH  opMdng,  widi  idling  in  tli*  Moood  turj,  fonnlng  •  gillary  tbtn*,  whioh 
CMMwnlcWet  with  Ihs  dUbMnt  thunben,  and  aSmit  Tantilitiaa  to  A»  wbda 
kosM.  OmtUicinduapmiiw  iiaikrJichtintlwn)of;iriii^iiMlbw«daBJ 
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effect  in  all  the  richness  and  beauty  with  which  they  are  in- 
vested in  the  countries  where  they  originated  ；  and  they  may 
be  regarded  with  a  degree  of  classic  interest  by  every  culti- 
vated mind.  The  modem  Italian  style  recalls  images  of  that 
land  of  painters  and  of  the  fine  arts,  where  the  imagination, 
the  fancy,  and  taste,  still  revel  in  a  world  of  beauty  and  grace. 
The  great  number  of  elegant  forms  which  have  grown 

softened  by  a  second  coloured  one  below  it,  serves  to  light  the  vestibule.  From 
the  vestibule  we  enter  the  dimng-room,  h,  17  by  25  fe«t.  The  fine  vista  through 
die  haU,  veidbule,  and  dining-room,  70  feet  in  length,  is  here  terminated  by  the 
bay-window  at  the  extremity  of  the  dining-room,  which,  thiongb  the  balcony, 
opens  on  the  lawn,  varied  by  groapi  of  ihrabbeiy.  On  the  left  dde  of  the  ves- 
tibule, through  a  wide  circiilar  headed  opening,  we  enter  upon  the  principal  stain, 
I.  Thb  opening  is  balanced  by  a  receu  on  tha  opposite  side  of  the  vestibule. 
From  the  latter,  a  door  also  opens  into  tfa«  library,  d、  and  another  into  the  dnwing- 
roQm,  e  ofiering,  by  a  window  in  the  tibraiy,  in  a  line  with  these  doors,  another 
fine  vista  in  this  direction.  The  librarj,  18  by  30  feet,  and  16  feet  high,  is 
fitted  np  in  a  rich  and  tasteful  manner,  and  completely  filled  with  choice 
books.  The  bay-window,  seen  on  the  left  in  the  perspective  view,  fig.  45,  ifl  a 
prondlient  feature  in  thia  room,  admitting,  through  its  coloived  panes,  a  pleasing, 
lubdoed  light,  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  apartment.  The  drawing-room 
18  19  by  90  feet,  with  an  enriehed  panelled  ceiling,  15  feet  high.  At  the  extremity 
of  ttus  apartment,  the  veranda,  p，  with  a  charming  view,  affords  an  agreeable 
lounge  in  rammer  evenings,  cooled  by  the  breeze  from  tha  river.  From  the 
dmwiog'ioom,  a  glas«d  door  opena  to  liie  coniervatoiy,  o，  and  another  door  to  the 
parlour,  /.  The  latter  is  18  by  20  feet,  looking  acrom  tha  lawn  and  into  the 
consenratory.  Among  the  minor  details  are  a  china  closet,  r,  and  a  butler's  closet, 
s,  in  the  dining-room  ；  through  th«  latter,  tke  dishes  are  canied  to  and  frovi  the 
kitchen,  laider,  etc.  TbuB  tmaUer  passage  leading  fiom.  the  main  staircaM,  openi 
to  the  store-room,  k,  and  other  apartments  already  designated,  and  communicates, 
by  the  back  stairs,  m,  with  the  servants*  chambers,  placed  over  this  part  of  the 
hooae,  apart  from  those  in  the  main  body  of  the  edifice.  The  large  kitchen  area, 
I,  it  nrnk  one  story,  by  which  the  noiae  and  MDeUs  of  the  kitchen,  ntnated  under 
the  dining-room,  are  entirely  ezcloded  from  the  principal  story.  In  this  sunk 
atoiy,  are  also  a  wash-room,  scuUery,  and  ample  room  for  cellarage,  wine,  coalf, 
etc.  A  foreing-pump  supplies  the  whole  hoiue  with  water  from  the  river  ；  and  in 
the  second  ttory  are  eight  principal  chamben,  averagiDg  360  square  feet  each, 
making  in  all  85  rooms  in  the  house,  of  large  lize. 

46 
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out  of  this  long  cultivated  feeling  for  the  beautiful  in  the  fine 
arts, ― in  the  shape  of  fine  vases,  statues,  and  other  ornaments, 
which  harmonize  with,  and  axe  so  well  adapted  to  enrich, 
this  style  of  architecture, ~ combine  to  render  it  in  the  fine 
terraced  gardens  of  Florence  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  attractive  styles  in  existence.  Indeed 
we  can  hardly  imagine  a  mode  of  building,  which  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  wealth  and  taste,  may,  in  this  country,  be 
made  productive  of  more  beauty,  convenience,  and  luxury, 
than  the  modem  Italian  style  ；  so  well  suited  to  both  our  hot 
summers  and  cold  winters,  and  which  is  so  easily  suscep- 
tible of  enrichment  and  decoration,  while  it  is  at  the  same 
time  SQ  wibU  adapted  to  the  material,  in  the  most  common  use 
at  present  in  most  parts  of  the  jcountry, ~ wood.  Vases,  and 
other  beautiful  architectural  ornaments,  may  now  be  pro- 
cured in  our  cities,  or  imported  direct  from  the  Mediter- 
i;anean，  finely  cut  in  Maltese  stpnq,  at  very  moderate  prices, 
and  which  serve  to  decorate  both  the  grounds  and  builAtigs 
in  a  handsome  manner. 

From  the  Italian  style  it  is  an  easy  transition  to  the  Swiss 
mode,  a  bold  and  spirited  one,  highly  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting in  certain  situations.  To  build  a  Swiss  cottage  in 
a  smooth  Qultivated  country,  would,  both  ^  regards  associa- 
tion, and  intrinsic  want  of  fitness,  be  the  height  of  folly. 
But  in  a  wild  and  mountainous  region,  such  as  the  borders 
of  certain  deep  valleys  and  rocky  glens  in  the  Hudson 
Highlands,  or  rich  bits  of  the  Alleghanies,  positions  may  be 
found  where  the  Swiss  cottage,  (Fig.  46,)  with  its  low  and 
broad  roof,  shedding  off  the  heavy  snows,  its  ornamented 
exterior  gallery,  its  strong  and  deep  brackets,  and  its  rough 
and  rustic  exteriour,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  ap- 
propriate. 


OVA.  itaMvCoui*-] 


A  modificMion,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  Italian  and 
Swiss  features,  is  what  we  have  described  more  fully  in  our 
"Cottage  Eeeidences"  as  the  Oneketed  mode.  It  pos- 
sesses a  good  deal  of  dianctar,  is  capable  of  cobM^ble 
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picturesque  effect, ― is  very  easily  and  cheaply  constructed 
of  wood  or  stone,  and  is  perhaps  more  entirely  adapted  to 
our  hot  summers  and  cold  winters  than  any  other  equally 
simple  mode  of  building.  We  hope  to  see  this  Bracketed 
style  becoming  every  day  more  common  in  the  United 
States,  and  especially  in  our  farm  and  country  houses,  when 
wood  is  the  material  employed  in  their  construction. 

Gothic,  or,  more  properly,  pointed  architecture,  which 
sprung  up  with  the  Christian  religion,  reached  a  point  of 
great  perfection  about  the  thirteenth  century  ；  a  period  when  • 
the  most  magnificent  churches  and  cathedrals  of  England 
and  Germany  were  erected.  These  wonderful  structures, 
reared  by  an  almost  magical  skill  and  contrivance,  with  their 
richly  groined  roofs  of  stone,  supported  in  mid-air  ；  their 
beautiful  and  elaborate  tracery  and  carving  of  plants,  flowers, 
and  animate  objects  ；  their  large  windows,  through  which 
streamed  a  rich  glow  of  rainbow  light  ；  their  various  but- 
tresses and  pinnacles,  all  contributing  to  strengthen,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  additional  beauty  to  the  exterior  ；  their 
clustered  columns,  airy-like,  yet  firm  ；  and^  surmounting  the 
whole,  the  tall  spire,  piled  up  to  an  almost  fearful  height 
toward  the  heavens  ；  are  lasting  monuments  of  the  genius, 
scientific  skill,  and  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  artists  of 
those  times.  That  person,  who  from  ignorance  or  preju- 
dice, fully  supposes  there  is  no  architecture  but  that  'of 
the  Greeks,  would  do  well  to  study  one  of  these  unrivalled 
specimens  of  human  skill.  In  so  doing,  unless  he  closes  his 
eyes  against  the  evidences  of  his  senses,  he  cannot  but  admit 
that  there  is  far  more  genius,  and  more  maliiematical  skill, 
evinced  in  one  of  these  cathedrals,  than  would  have  been 
requisite  in  the  construction  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Greek  temples.   Though  they  may  not  exhibit  that  simpli- 
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city  and  harmony  of  proportion  which  Grecian  buildings  dis- 
play, they  abound  in  much  higher  proofs  of  genius,  as  is 
abundantly  evinced  in  the  conception  and  execution  of 
cathedrals  so  abounding  in  unrivalled  sublimity,  variety,  and 
beauty. 

Gothic  architecture,  in  its  purity,  was  characterized  mainly 
by  the  poifited  arch.  This  novel  feature  in  architecture) 
"Which,  probably,  in  the  hands  of  artists  of  great  mathema- 
tical skill,  was  suggested  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  Roman 
arch  first  used,  has  given  rise  to  all  the  superior  boldness  and 
picturesqueness  of  this  style  compared  with  the  Grecian  ；  for 
while  the  Greek  artist  was  obliged  to  cover  his  naprow  open- 
ing with  architraves,  or  solid  blocks  of  stone,  resting  on 
columns  at  short  intervals,  and  filling  up  the  open  space,  the 
Gothic  artist,  by  a  single  span  of  his  pointed  arch,  resting  on 
distant  pillars,  kept  the  whole  area  beneath,  free  and  unen- 
cumbered. Applied,  too,  to  openings  for  the  admission  of 
light,  which  were  deemed  of  comparatively  little  or  no  im- 
portance by  the  Greeks,  the  arch  was  of  immense  value, 
making  it  possible  to  pierce  the  solid  wall  with  large  and 
lofty  apertures,  that  diffused  a  magical  brilliancy  of  light,  in 
the  otherwise  dim  and  shadowy  interior. 

We  have  here  adverted  to  the  Gothic  cathedral,  (as  we 
did  to  the  Greek  temple,)  as  exhibiting  the  peculiar  style  in 
question,  in  its  greatest  purity.  For  domestic  purposes,  both, 
for  the  same  reasons,  are  equally  unfitted  ；  as  they  were 
never  so  intended  to  be  used  by  their  original  inventors,  and 
being  entirely  wanting  in  fitness  for  the  purposes  of 
habitation  in  domestic  life  ；  the  Greek  temple,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  from  its  massive  porticoes,  and  the  simple 
rectangular  form  of  its  interior  ；  and  the  Gothic  cathedral, 
from  its  high-pointed  windows,  and  immense  vaulted  apart- 
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ments.  It  would  scarcely,  however,  be  more  absurd  to 
build  a  miniature  cathedral,  for  a  dwelling  in  the  Gothic 
style,  than  to  make  an  exact  copy  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
30  by  50  feet  in  size,  for  a  country  residence,  as  we  often 
witness  in  this  country. 

The  Gothic  Style,  as  applied  to  domestic  Architecture, 
has  been  varied  and  adapted  in  a  great  diversity  of  ways,  to 
the  wants  of  society  in  different  periods,  from  the  12th  cen- 
tury to  the  present  time.  The  baronial  castle  of  feudal  days, 
perched  upon  its  solitary,  almost  inaccessible  height,  and 
built  strongly,  for  defence  ；  the  Collegiate  or  monastic  abbey 
of  the  monks,  suited  to  the  rich  fertile  plains  which  these 
jolly  ascetics  so  well  knew  how  to  select  ；  the  Tudor  or 
Elizabethan  mansion,  of  the  English  gentleman,  surrounded 
by  its  beautiful  park,  filled  with  old  ancestral  trees  ；  and  the 
pretty,  rural,  gabled  cottage,  of  more  humble  pretensions  ；  are 
all  varieties  of  this  multiform  style,  easily  adapting  itself  to 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  private  life. 

Contrasted  with  Classic  Architecture  and  its  varieties,  in 
which  hOTizontal  lilies  are  most  prevalent,  all  the  different 
Gothic  modes  or  styles,  exhibit  a  preponderance  of  vertical, 
or  perpendicular  lines.  In  the  purer  Gothic  Architecture, 
the  style  is  often  determined  by  the  form  of  the  arch  predomi- 
nant in  the  window  and  door  openings,  which  in  all  edi- 
fices, (except  Norman  buildings,)  were  lancet-shaped,  or  high 
pointed,  in  the  13th  century  ；  four-centred,  or  low  arched, 
in  the  times  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII. ，  and  finally  square- 
headed,  as  in  most  domestic  buildings  of  later  date. 

Castellated  Gothic  is  easily  known,  at  first  sight,  by  the 
line  of  battlements  cut  out  of  the  solid  parapet  wall,  which 
surmounts  the  outline  of  the  building  in  every  part.  These 
generally  conceal  the  roof,  which  is  low,  and  were  originally 
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/""TV*        »^  intended  as  a  shelter  to 

！  engaged  in  defend- 
he  building  against 
tlt9.  Modem  build- 
in  the  castellated 
I  without  sacrificing 
St  every  thing  to 
tf.  n.  cuuiu»d  Q»*.i  aui^ugth,  as  was  once 
necessary,  preserve  the  general  character  of  the  ancient 
castle,  while  they  combine  with  it  almost  every  modem 
luxury.  Id  theii  exteriors,  we  perceive  strong  and  massiTe 
octagonal  or  circular  towers,  rising  boldly,  with  corbelled 
or  projecting  cornices,  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
building.  The  windows  are  eitiier  pointed  or  square-headed, 
or  perhaps  a  mixture  of  both.  Thepoich  rises  intoatunet- 
ed  and  embattled  gateway,  and  all  the  officea  and  out~boild- 
ings  connected  witih  the  mtun  edifice,  are  constructed  in  a 
style  corresponding  to  that  exhibited  in  the  main  body  of  the 
building.  The  whole  is  placed  on  a  distinct  and  firm  ter- 
lace  of  stone,  and  the  expression  <tf  the  edifice  is  that  of 
strength  and  security. 

This  mode  of  building  is  evidently  of  too  ambitious  and 
expensive  a  kind,  for  a  republic,  wbere  landed  estates  are  not 
Becuied  by  entail,  but  divided,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
nature,  ummg  the  different  membrais  of  a  family.  It  is,  per- 
haps, also  ladier  wanting  in  appiopriataiess  ；  castlea  never 
having  been  used  foi  d^ence  in  this  country.  Notwith- 
staoding  these  objectioos,  there  isnoTeryweighty  reason  why 
a  vealthy  proprietor  should  not  erect  his  mansion  in  the  ca»- 
tellated  st^^e,  if  that  style  be  in  unison  with  his  scenery  and 
locality.  Pew  inatances,  howerfff,  of  sufficient  vealth  and 
taste  to  produce  edifices  c£  this  kind,  ate  to  be  met  -with 
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among  us  ；  and  the  castellated  style  is  therefore  one  which 
we  cannot  fully  recommend  for  adoption  here.  Paltry  imi- 
tations of  it,  in  materials  less  durable  than  brick  or  stone, 
would  be  discreditable  to  any  person  having  the  least  preten- 
sion to  correct  taste. 

The  Castellated  style  never  appears  completely  at  home 
except  in  wild  and  romantic  scenery,  or  in  situations  where 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  or  wild  passes,  are  sufficiently 
near  to  give  that  character  to  the  landscape.  In  such  locali- 
ties the  Gothic  eastle  affects  us  agreeably,  because  we  know 
that  baronial  castles  were  generally  built  in  similar  spots, 
and  because  the  battlements,  towers,  and  other  bold  features, 
combine  well  with  the  rugged  and  spirited  character  of  the 
surrounding  objects.  To  place  such  a  building  in  this  coun- 
try on  a  smooth  surface  in  the  midst  of  fertile  plains,  would 
immediately  be  felt  to  be  bad  taste  by  every  one,  as  from  the 
style  not  having  been  before  our  eyes  from  childhood,  eus  it  is 
in  Europe,  we  immediately  refer  to  its  original  purposes, ― 
those  of  security  and  defence. 

A  mansion  in  the  Tudor  Style  affords  the  best  example 
of  the  excellency  of  Gothic  architecture  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. The  roof  often  rises  boldly  here,  instead  of  being 
concealed  by  the  parapet  wall,  and  the  gables  are  either  plain, 
or  ornamental  with  crockets.  The  windows  are  divided  by 
mullions,  and  are  generally  enriched  with  tracery  in  a  style 
less  florid  than  that  employed  in  churches,,  but  still  suffi- 
ciently elegant  to  give  an  appearance  of  decoration  to  these 
parts  of  the  building.  Sometimes  the  low,  or  Tudor  arch,  is 
displayed  in  the  window-heads,  but  most  commonly  the 
square-headed  window  with  the  Gothic  label  is  employed. 
Great  latitude  is  allowed  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  the 
size  of  the  window,  provided  the  general  details  of  style  are 
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attended  to.  Indeed,  in  the  domestic  architecture  of  this  era, 
the  windows  and  doors  are  often  sources  of  great  architectu- 
ral beauty,  instead  of  being  left  mere  bare  openings  filled 
with  glass  as  in  the  Classic  styles.  Not  only  is  each  indi- 
vidual window  divided  by  mullions,  in  compartments  whose 
tops  axe  encircled  by  tracery  ；  but  in  particular  apartments, 
as  the  dining-hall,  library,  etc.,  these  are  filled  with  richly 
stained  glass,  which  gives  a  mellow  pleasing  light  to  the 
apartment.  Added  to  this,  the  windows,  in  the  best  Tudor 
mansions,  affected  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  sizes.  Among 
these  stand  conspicuous,  the  bay,  and  oriel  windows.  The 
bay-window,  which  is  introduced  on  the  first  or  principal  floor, 
in  most  apartments,  of  much  size  or  importance,  is  a  win- 
dow of  treble  or  quadruple  the  common  size,  projecting  from 
the  main  body  of  the  room  in  a  semi-octagonal  or  hexagonal 
form,  thereby  affording  more  space  in  the  apartment,  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  as  well  as  giving  an  abundance  of 
light,  and  a  fine  prospect  in  any  favourite  direction.  This, 
while  it  has  a  grander  effect  than  several  windows  of  mode- 
rate size,  gives  a  variety  of  form  and  outline  to  the  different 
apartments,  that  can  never  be  so  well  attained  when  the 
windows  are  mere  openings  cut  in  the  solid  walls.  The  oriel- 
window  is  very  similar  to  the  bay-window,  but  projecting 
in  a  similar  manner  from  the  upper  story,  supported  on  cor- 
belled mouldings.  These  windows  are  not  only  elegant  in 
the  interior,  but  by  standing  out  from  the  face  of  the  walls, 
they  prevent  any  thing  like  too  great  a  formality  externally, 
and  bestow  a  pleasing  variety  on  the  different  fronts  of  the 
building 

The  sky  outline  of  a  villa  in  the  Tudor  Gothic  style,  is 
highly  picturesque.  It  is  made  up  of  many  fine  features. 
The  pointed  gables,  with  their  finials,  are  among  the  most 
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Striking,  and  the  neat  parapet  wall,  either  covered  with  a 
moulded  coping,  or,  perhaps,  diversified  with  battlements  ； 
the  latter  not  so  massive  as  in  the  castellated  style,  but  evi- 
dently intended  for  ornament  only.  The  roof  line  is  often 
varied  by  the  ornamented  gablet  of  a  dormer  window,  rising 
here  and  there,  and  adding  to  the  quaintness  of  the  whole. 
We  must  not  forget,  above  all,  the  highly  enriched  chim- 
ney shaft,  which,  in  the  English  examples,  is  made  of 
fancifully  moulded  bricks,  and  is  carried  up  in  clusters 
some  distance  above  the  roof.  How  much  more  pleasing 
for  a  dwelling  must  be  the  outline  of  such  a  building,  than 
that  of  a  simple  square  roof  whose  summit  is  one  unbroken 
straight  line  ！ * 

The  enclosed  entrance  porch,  approached  by  three  or  four 
stone  steps,  with  a  seat  or  two  for  servants  waiting,  is  a  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  all  the  old  English  houses.  This  projects, 
in  most  cases,  from  the  main  body  of  the  edifice,  and  opens 
directly  into  the  hall.  The  latter  apartment  is  not  merely, 
(as  in  most  of  our  modem  houses,)  an  entry,  narrow  and 
long,  running  directly  through  the  house,  but  has  a  peculiar 
character  of  its  own,  being  rather  spacious,  the  roof  or  ceil- 
ing ribbed  or  groined,  and  the  floor  often  inlaid  with  marble 
tiles.  A  corresponding  and  suitable  style  of  finish,  with 
gothic  details,  runs  through  all  the  different  apartments, 
each  of  which,  instead  of  being  finished  and  furnished  with 
the  formal  sameness  here  so  prevalent,  displays,  according 
to  its  peculiar  purposes ~ as  the  dining-room,  drawing-room, 
library,  etc. ― a  marked  and  characteristic  air. 

•  Two  miles  lomh  of  Albany,  on  a  densely  wooded  hill,  is  the  villa  of  Joel 
Rathbone,  Esq.,  Fig.  51,  one  of  the  most  complete  Bpedmens  of  the  Tudor  atyle  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  built  from  the  designi  of  Davis,  and  ii,  to  the  amateur, 
a  very  instmctiye  example  of  this  mode  of  domestic  architecture. 
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We  have  thus  particularized  the  Tudor  mansion,  because 
we  believe  that  for  a  cold  country  like  England  or  the 
United  States,  it  has  strong  claims  upon  the  attention  of 
large  landed  proprietors,  or  those  who  wish  to  realize  in  a 
country  residence  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment. With  the  addition,  here,  of  a  veranda,  which  the 
cool  summers  of  England  render  -needless,  we  believe  the 
Tudor  Gothic  to  be  the  most  convenient  and  comfortable, 
and  decidedly  the  most  picturesque  and  striking  style,  for 
country  residences  of  a  superior  class.*  The  materials  gene- 
rally employed  in  their  construction  in  England,  are  stone 
and  brick  ；  and  of  iate  years,  brick  and  stucco  has  come  into 
very  general  use- 

The  Elizabethan  Style,  that  mode  of  building  s<3  com- 
mon in  England  in  the  17th  century, ― a  mixture  of  Gothic 
and  Grecian  in  its  details ~ is  usually  considered  as  a  bar- 
barous kind  of  architecture,  wanting  in  purity  of  taste.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  finer  specimens 
of  this  style,  there  is  a  surprising  degree  of  richness  and 
picturesqueness  for  which  we  may  look  in  vain  elsewhere. 
In  short  it  seems,  in  the  best  examples,  admirably  fitted 
for  a  bowery,  thickly  foliaged  country,  like  England,  and 
for  the  great  variety  of  domestic  enjoyments  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  most  florid  examples  of  this  style,  of  which 
many  specimens  yet  remain,  we  often  meet  with  every  kind 
of  architectural  feature  and  ornament,  oddly,  and  often 
grotesquely  combined ~ pointed  gables,  dormer-windows, 
steep  and  low  roofs,  twisted  columns,  pierced  parapets,  and 

♦The  residence  of  Samuel  E.  Lyon,  Esq.,  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Fig.  54,  is  a 
very  pleasing  example  of  the  7Wor  Cottage. 

The  seat  of  Robert  Gilmor,  Esq.,  near  Baltimore,  in  the  Tudor  style,  u  a  very 
extennve  pile  of  building. 
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broad  windows  with  small  lights.  Sometimes,  the  effect  of 
this  fantastic  combination  is  excellent,  but  often  bad.  The 
florid  Elizabethan  style,  is,  therefore,  a  very  dangerous  one 
in  the  hands  of  any  one  but  an  architect  of  profound  taste  ； 
but  we  think  in  some  of  its  simpler  forms,  (fig.  55,)  it  may 
be  adopted  for  country  residences  here  in  picturesque  situa- 
tions with  a  quaint  and  happy  effect.* 

The  English  cottage  style,  or  what  we  have  denomina- 
ted Rural  Gothic,  contains  within  itself  all  the  most  stri- 


in  its  exterior,  while  it  admits  of  the  greatest  possible  yariety 
of  accommodation  and  convenience  in  internal  arrangement. 


In  its  general  composition,  Rural  Gothic  really  differs  from 
the  Tudor  style  more  in  that  general  simplicity  which  serves 
to  distinguish  a  cottage  or  villa  of  moderate  size  from  a  man- 
sion, than  inany  marked  character  of  its  own.  The  square- 
headed  windows  preserve  the  same  form,  and  display  the 
Gothic  label  and  mullions,  though  the  more  expensive  finish 
of  decorative  tracery  is  frequently  omitted.  Diagonal,  or 
latticed  lights  are  also  more  commonly  seen  in  the  cottage 
style,  than  in  the  mansion.  The  general  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  building,  though,  of  course,  much  reduced,  is 


•A  highly  unique  residence  in  the  old  Engliah  style,  is  Pelham  Priory,  the  seat 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Bolton,  near  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  Fig.,  56.  The  exterior  ii 
maative  and  picturesque,  in  the  eimplest  tcuste  of  the  Elizabethan  |pe,  and  being 
built  amidst  a  fine  oak  wood,  of  the  dark  rough  stone  of  the  neighborhood,  it  has 
at  once  the  appearance  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  interior  is  coiutracted 
and  fitted  up  throughout  in  the  same  feeling, ~> with  harmonious  wainscoting,  qnaiot 
carving,  maasive  chimney  pieces,  and  old  furniture  nnd  armour.  Indeed  we 
doubt  if  there  is,  at  the  present  moment,  any  recent  private  residence,  even  in 
England,  where  the  spirit  of  the  antique  is  more  entirely  carried  oat,  and  where 
one  may  more  easily  fancy  himself  in  one  of  thoee  "mansionB  builded  cniiomly*' 
of  our  anceston  in  the  time  of  "  good  Queen  Bess." 


f  ri-jr.  v.-  U  Bolton,  n 
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not  unlike  that  of  the  latter  edifice.  The  entrance  porch  is 
always  preserved,  and  the  bay  window  jutting  out  from  the 
best  apartment,  gives  variety,  and  an  agreeable  expression  of 
use  and  enjoyment,  to  almost  every  specimen  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish cottage. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  charming 
style  as  we  see  it  in  the  best  old  English  cottages,  is  the 
pointed  gable.  This  feature,  which  grows  out  of  the  high 
Toofs  adopted,  not  only  appears  in  the  two  ends  of  the  main 
building,  but  terminates  every  wing  or  projection  of  almost 
any  size  that  joins  to  the  principal  body  of  the  house.  The 
gables  are  either  of  stone  or  brick,  with  a  handsome  moulded 
coping,  or  they  are  finished  with  the  widely  projecting  roof 
of  wood,  and  verge  boards,  carved  in  a  fanciful  and  highly 
decorative  shs^.  In  either  case,  the  point  or  apex  is 
crowned  by  a  finial,  or  ornamented  octagonal  shaft,  render- 
ing the  gable  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  interest  in  these 
dwellings.   The  projecting  roof  renders  the  walls  always  dry. 

The  porch,  the  labelled  windows,  the  chimney  shafts,  and 
the  ornamented  gables,  being  the  essential  features  in  the 
composition  of  the  English  cottage  style,  it  is  evident  that 
this  mode  of  building  is  highly  expressive  of  purpose,  for 
country  residences  of  almost  every  description  and  size,  from 
the  humblest  peasant's  cottage,  to  the  beautiful  and  pictu- 
resque villa  of  the  retired  gentleman  of  fortune.  In  the 
simple  foign  of  the  cottage,  the  whole  may  be  constructed  of 
wood  very  cheaply,  and  in  the  more  elaborate  villa  residence, 
stone,  or  brick  and  cement  may  be  preferred,  as  being  more 
permanent.  No  style  so  readily  admits  of  enrichment  as 
that  of  the  old  English  cottage  when  on  a  considerable  scale  ； 
and  by  the  addition  of  pointed  verandas,  bay  windows,  and 
dormer-windows,  by  the  introduction  of  mullions  and  tracery 
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in  the  window  openings,  and  indeed,  by  a  multitude  of  in- 
terior and  exterior  enrichmeDts  generally  applied  to  the 
Tudor  mansions,  a  villa  in  the  rural  Gothic  style  may  be 
made  a  perfect  gem  of  a  country  residence.  Of  all  the 
styles  hitherto  enumerated,  we  consider  this  one  of  the  most 
suitable  for  this  country,  as，  while  it  comes  within  the 
reach  of  all  persons  of  moderate  means,  it  unites  as  we  before 
stated,  so  much  of  convenience  and  rural  beauty/ 

To  the  man  of  taste,  there  is  no  style  which  presents 
greater  attractions,  being  at  once  rich  in  picturesque  beau- 
ty, and  harmonious  in  connection  with  the  surrounding 
forms  of  vegetation.  The  Grecian  villa,  with  its  simple 
forms  and  horizontal  lines,  seems  to  us  only  in  good  keeping 
When  it  is  in  a  smooth  highly  cultivated  peaceful  scene. 
But  the  Rural  Gothic,  the  lines  of  which  point  upwards,  in 
the  pyramidal  gables,  tall  clusters  of  chimneys,  finials^  and 
the  several  other  portions  of  its  varied  outline,  harmonizes 
easily  with  the  tall  trees,  the  tapering  masses  of  foliage,  or 
the  surrounding  hills  ；  and  while  it  is  seldom  or  never 
misplaced  in  spirited  rural  scenery,  it  gives  character  and 
picturesque  expression  to  many  landscapes  entirely  devoid 
of  that  quality. 

What  we  have  already  said  in  speaking  of  the  Italian  style, 
respecting  the  facility  with  which  additions  may  be  made  to 

♦  The  only  objection  that  can  be  urged  againat  thU  mode  of  bnilding,  is  that 
which  applies  to  all  cottages  with  a  low  second  story,  viz  ：  want  of  coolness  in 
the  sleeping  chambers  during  mid-Bummer.  An  evil  which  may  be  remedied 
by  conBtructlng  a  false  inner-Toof— leaving  a  vacuity  between  the  two  rooffl  of  six 
or  eight  inches,  which  being  occupied  with  air,  and  ventilated  at  the  top  will  ahnoat 
entirely  obviate  the  objection. 

In  our  Cottage  Residenceg,  Design  11.,  we  have  shown  how  the  comfort  of  a 
full  tecond  story,  suitable  for  this  climate,  may  be  oombined  with  the  ezpresskm 
of  the  Engliah  cottage  style. 
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irregtilaT  houses,  applies  with  equal,  or  even  greater  force,  to 
the  varieties  of  the  Gothic  style,  just  described.  From  the 
very  fact  that  the  highest  beauty  of  these  modes  of  building 
arises  from  their  irregularity,  (opposed  to  Grecian  architec- 
tore,  which,  in  its  chaste  simplicity,  should  be  regular,)  it  is 
evident  that  additions  judiciously  made,  will  tend  to  increase 
this  beauty,  or  afford  more  facility  for  its  display  ；  while  it 
is  equally  evident  that  in  the  interior  arrangement,  including 
apartments  of  every  description,  superior  opportunities  are 
afforded  for  attaining  internal  comfort  and  convenience,  as 
well  as  external  effect. 

The  ideas  connected  in  our  minds  with  Gothic  architec- 
ture are  of  a  highly  romantic  and  poetical  nature,  contrasted 
with  the  classical  associations  which  the  Greek  and  Roman 
styles  suggest.  Although  our  own  country  is  nearly  destitute 
of  ruins,  and  ancient  time-worn  edifices,  yet  the  literature  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  of  what  we  term  the  mother  coun- 
try, is  so  much  our  own,  that  we  form  a  kind  of  delightful 
ideal  aquaintance  with  the  venerable  castles,  abbeys,  and 
strong-holds  of  the  middle  ages.  Romantic,  as  is  the  real 
history  of  those  times  and  places,  to  our  minds  their  charm 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  distance,  by  the  poetry  of  legendary 
superstition,  and  the  fascination  of  fictitious  narrative.  A  cas- 
tellated residence,  therefore,  in  a  wild  and  picturesque  situa- 
tion, may  be  interesting,  not  only  from  its  being  perfectly  in 
keeping  with  surrounding  nature,  but  from  the  delightful 
manner  in  which  it  awakens  associations  fraught  with  the 
most  enticing  history  of  the  past. 

The  older  domestic  architecture  of  the  English  may  be 
viewed  in  another  pleasing  light.  Their  buildings  and  resi- 
dences have  not  only  the  recommendation  of  beauty  and  com- 
plete adaptation,  but  the  additional  charm  of  haying  been  the 
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homes  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  dwellings  of  that  bright 
galaxy  of  English  genius  and  worth,  which  illuminates  equal- 
ly the  intellectual  firmament  of  both  hemispheres.  He,  who 
has  extended  his  researches,  con  (more,mto  the  history  of  the 
domestic  life  and  habits  of  those  illustrious  minds,  will  not, 
we  are  sure,  forget  that  lowly  cottage  by  the  side  of  the  Avon, 
where  the  great  English  bard  was  wont  to  dwell  ；  the  taste- 
ful residence  of  Pope  at  Twickenham  ；  or  the  turrets  and 
battlements  of  the  more  picturesque  Abbotsford  ；  and  num- 
berless other  examples  of  the  rural  buildings  of  England, 
once  the  %bodes  of  renowned  genius.  In  truth,  the  cottage 
and  villa  architecture  of  the  English,  has  grown  out  of  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  people,  whose 
devotion  to  country  life,  and  fondness  for  all  its  pleasuies, 
aie  so  finely  displayed  in  the  beauty  of  their  dwellings,  and 
the  exquisite  keeping  of  their  buildings  and  grounds. 

We  must  be  permitted  to  quote,  in  further  proof  of  English 
taste  and  habits,  and  their  results  in  their  country  residences, 
the  testimony  of  our  countryman,  Washington  Irving,  in  one 
of  his  most  elegant  essays.  "  The  taste  of  the  English  in 
the  cultivation  of  land,  and  in  what  is  called  Landscape 
Gardening,  is  unrivalled.  They  have  studied  nature  intent- 
ly, and  discovered  an  exquisite  sense  of  her  beautiful  forms 
and  harmonious  combinations.  Those  charms  which  in 
other  countries  she  lavishes  in  wild  solitudes,  are  here 
assembled  around  the  haunts  of  domestic  life.  They  seem 
to  have  caught  her  coy  and  furtive  graces,  and  spread  them 
like  witchery  about  their  rural  abodes.  Nothing  can  be 
more  imposing  than  the  magnificence  of  English  park 
scenery.  Vast  lawns  that  extend  like  sheets  of  vivid  green, 
with  here  and  there  clumps  of  gigantic  trees  heaping  up 
rich  piles  of  foliage.   The  solemn  group  of  gioves  and 
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woodland  glades,  with  the  deer  trooping  in  silent  herds 
across  them  ；  the  hare  bounding  away  to  the  covert,  or  the 
pheasant  bursting  suddenly  upon  the  wing.  The  brook, 
taught  to  wind  in  natural  meanderings,  or  expand  into  a 
glassy  lake, ~ the  sequesteied  pool  reflecting  the  quivering 
trees,  with  the  yellow  leaf  sleeping  upon  its  bosom,  and  the 
trout  roaming  fearlessly  about  its  limpid  waters  ；  while  some 
rustic  temple  or  sylvan  statue,  grown  green  and  dark  with 
age,  gives  an  air  of  classic  sanctity  to  the  seclusion." 

"These  aie  but  a  few  of  the  features  of  park  scenery  ；  but 
what  most  delights  me,  is  the  creatiye  talent  with  which  the 
English  decorate  the  unostentatious  abodes  of  middle  life. 
The  rudest  habitation,  the  most  unpromismg  and  scanty  por- 
tion of  land,  in  the  hands  of  an  Englishman  of  taste,  becomes 
a  little  paradise.  With  a  nitfely  discriminating  eye  he  seizes 
at  once  upon  its  capabilities,  and  pictui!^  in  his  mind  the 
future  landscape.  The  sterile  spot  grows  into  loveliness 
under  his  hand  ；  and  yet  the  operations  of  art  which  produce 
the  effect  are  scarcely  to  be  peiceived  ；  the  cherishing  and 
traiuifig  of  some  trees  ；  the  cautious  praniBg  of  others  ；  the 
nice  distribution  of  flowers  and  plants  of  tender  and  graceful 
foliage  ；  the  introduction  of  a  green  slope  of  velvet  turf  ；  the 
partial  opening  to  a  peep  of  blue  distance,  or  silver  gleam 
of  water, ~ all  these  are  managed  with  a  delicate  tact,  a  per- 
vading, yet  quiet  assiduitjr,  like  the  magic  touchings  with 
which  a  painter  finishes  up  a  &v6urite  picture." 

"  The  residence  of  people  of  fortune  and  refinement  in  the 
country,  has  diffused  a  degree  of  taste  and  elegance  that  de- 
scends to  the  lowest  class.  The  very  labourer,  with  his 
thatched  cottage  and  narrow  slip  of  ground,  attencbs  to  their 
embellishment.  The  trim  hedge,  the  grass-plot  before  the 
door,  the  little  flower  bed,  bordered  with  snug  box,  the  wood- 
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bine  trained  up  against  the  wall,  and  hanging  its  blossoms 
about  the  lattice  ；  the  pot  of  flowers  in  the  window  ；  the 
holly  providentially  planted  about  the  house  to  cheat  winter 
of  its  dresCriness,  and  to  throw  in  a  semblance  of  green  sum- 
mer to  cheat  the  fireside  ； "-" all  these  bespeak  the  influence 
of  taste  flowing  down  from  high  sources,  and  pervading  the 
lowest  levels  of  the  public  mind.  If  ever  love,  as  the  poets 
sing,  delights  to  visit  a  cottage,  it  must  be  the  cottage  of  an 
English  peasant." 

It  is  this  love  of  rural  life  and  this  nice  feeling  of  the  hai- 
monious  union  of  nature  and  art,  that  reflects  so  much  credit 
upon  the  English  as  a  people,  and,  which  sooner  or  later  we 
hope  to  see  completely  naturalized  in  this  country.  Under 
its  enchanting  influence,  the  too  great  bustle  and  excitement 
of  our  commercial  cities  will  be  happily  counterbalanced  by 
the  more  elegant  and  quiet  enjoyments  of  country  life.  Our 
rural  residences,  evincing-  that  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
picturesque,  which,  combined  with  solid  comfort,  is  so  attrac- 
tive to  the  eye  of  every  beholder,  will  not  only  become 
sources  of  the  purest  enjoyment  to  the  refined  minds  of  the 
possessors,  but  will  exert  an  influence  for  the  improvement 
in  taste  of  every  class  in  our  commuj^ify.  The  ambition  to 
build  "  shingle  palaces"  in  starved  and  meagre  grounds,  we 
are  glad  to  see  giving  way  to  that  more  refined  feeling  which 
prefers  a  neat  villa  or  cottage,  tastily  constructed,  and  sur- 
rounded by  its  proper  accessories,  of  greater  or  less  extent, 
of  verdant  trees  and  beautiful  shrubbery. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  progressive  improvement  in  Ru- 
ral Architecture,  which  within  a  few  years  past,  has  evinced 
itself  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  and  Connecticut  Rivers,  as  well  as  in 
the  suburbs  of  our  larger  cities.   Here  and  there,  beautiful 
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villas  and  cottages  in  the  Italian,  or  old  English  styles,  are 
being  erected  by  proprietors  who  feel  the  pre-eminent  beauty 
of  these  modes  for  domestic  architecture.  And  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  improvements  having  just  claims  for 
public  favour,  advance  in  our  community,  we  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that  our  Rural  Architecture  will  soon  exhibit 
itself  in  a  more  attractive  and  agreeable  form  than  it  has 
hitherto  generally  assumed.  We  take  pleasure  in  referring 
to  a  few  of  these  buildings  more  in  detail. 

The  cottage  of  Thomas  W.  Ludlow,  Esq.,  near  Yonkers, 
on  the  Hudson,  (Fig.  57,)  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
examples  on  this  river.  The  interior  is  very  carefully  and 
harmoniously  finished,  the  apartments  large  and  well 
arranged,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  exterior  varied  and 
pleasing. 

There  is  scarcely  a  building  or  place  more  replete  with 
interest  in  America,  than  the  cottage  of  Washington  Irving, 
near  Tarrytown,  (Fig.  58.)  The  "  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow," 
so  delightfully  told  in  the  Sketeh-Book,  has  made  every 
one  acquainted  with  this  neighbourhood,  and  especially  with 
the  site  of  the  present  building,  there  celebrated  as  the  "  Van 
Tassel  House,"  one  of  the  most  secluded  and  delightful  nooks 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  With  eharacteristic  taste,  Mr. 
Irving  has  chosen  this  spot,  the  haunt  of  his  early  days,  since 
rendered  classic  ground  by  his  elegant  pen,  and  made  it  his 
permanent  residence.  The  house  of  "  Baltus  Van  Tassel," 
has  been  altered  and  rebuilt  in  a  quaint  style,  partaking  some- 
what of  the  English  cottage  mode,  but  retaining  strongly 
marked  symptoms  of  its  Dutch  origin.  The  quaint  old 
weathercocks  and  finialSj  the  crow-stepped  gables,  and  the 
hall  paved  with  Dutch  tiles,  are  among  the  ancieut  and 
venerable  ornaments  of  the  houses  of  the  original  settlers  of 
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Manhattan,  now  almost  extinct  among  us.  There  is  also  a 
quiet  keeping  in  the  cottage  and  the  grounds  around  it,  that 
assists  in  making  up  the  charm  of  the  whole :  the  gently 
swelling  slope  reaching  down  to  the  water's  edge,  bordered 
by  prettily  wooded  ravines  through  which  a  brook  meanders 
pleasantly  ；  and  threaded  by  foot-paths  ingeniously  contrived, 
so  as  sometimes  to  afford  secluded  walks,  and  at  others  to 
lallow  fine  vistas  of  the  broad  expanse  of  river  scenery. 
The  cottage  itself  is  now  charmingly  covered  with  ivy  and 
climbing  roses,  and  embosomed  in  thickets  of  shrubbery. 

Mr.  Sheldon's  residence,  (Fig.  59^)  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, furnishes  us  with  another  example  of  the  Rural  Gothic 
mode,  worth  the  study  of  the  amateur.  Captain  Perry's  spi- 
rited cottage,  near  Sing  Sing,  partakes  of  the  same  features  ； 
and  we  might  add  numerous  other  cottages  now  building,  or 
in  contemplation,  which  show  how  fast  the  feeling  for  some- 
thing more  expressive  and  picturesque,  is  making  progress 
among  us. 

Mr.  Warren's  residence  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  (Fig.  60，)  is  a  very 
pretty  example  of  the  English  cottage,  elegantly  finished 
internally  as  well  as  externally.  A  situation  in  a  valley, 
embosomed  with  luxuriant  trees  would  have  given  this  build- 
ing a  more  appropriate  and  charming  air  than  its  present 
one,  which,  however,  affords  a  magnificent  piospect  of  the 
suirounding  country. 

It  is  the  common  practice  here  to  place  a  portion  of  what 
are  called  the  domestic  offices,  as  the  kitchen,  pantries,  etc, 
in  the  basement  story  of  the  house,  directly  beneath  the  liv- 
ing rooms.  This  has  partly  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  comparative  economy  of  this  method  of  constructing 
fliem  under  the  same  roof  ；  and  partly  from  the  difficulty  of 
adding  wings  to  the  main  building  for  those  purposes,  which 
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will  not  mar  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  a  Grecian 
villa.  In  the  better  class  of  houses  in  England,  the  domestic 
offices,  which  include  the  kitchen  and  its  appurtenances,  and 
also  the  stable,  coach-house,  haxness-room,  etc.  are,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  attached  to  the  main  body  of  the  building 
on  one  side.  The  great  advantage  of  having  all  these  con- 
veniences on  the  same  floor  with  the  principal  rooms,  and 
communicating  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  accessible  at 
all  times  without  going  into  the  open  air,  is  undeniable.  It 
must  also  be  admitted  that  these  domestic  offices,  extend- 
ing out  from  the  main  building,  partly  visible  and  partly 
concealed  by  trees  and  foliage,  add  much  to  the  extent 
and  importance  of  a  villa  or  mansion  in  the  country.  In 
the  old  English  style  these  appendages  are  made  to  unite 
happily  with  the  building,  which  is  in  itself  irregular.  Pic- 
turesque effect  is  certainly  increased  by  thus  extending  the 
pile  and  increasing  the  variety  of  its  outline. 

A  blind  partiality  for  any  one  style  in  building  is  detri- 
mental to  the  progress  of  improvement,  both  in  taste  and 
comfort.  The  variety  of  means,  habits,  and  local  feelings, 
will  naturally  cause  many  widely  different  tastes  to  arise 
among  us  ；  and  it  is  only  by  the  means  of  a  number  of 
distinct  styles,  that  this  diversity  of  tastes  can  be  accom- 
modated. There  will  always  be  a  large  class  of  individuals 
in  every  country  who  prefer  a  plain  square  house  because 
it  is  mote  economical,  and  because  they  have  little  feeling 
for  architectural,  or,  indeed,  any  other  species  of  beauty. 
But  beside  such,  there  will  always  be  found  some  men  of 
finer  natures,  xdio  havB  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art  Among  these,  the  classical 
scholar  and  gentleman,  may,  from  association  and  the  love 
of  antiquity,  prefer  a  villa  in  the  Grecian  or  Roman  style. 
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He  who  has  a  passionate  love  of  pictures  and  especially  fine 
landscapes,  will  perhaps,  very  naturally,  prefer  the  modem 
Italian  style  for  a  country  residence.  Thb  wealthy  pro- 
prietor, either  from  the  romantic  and  chivalrous  associations 
connected  with  the  baronial  castle,  or  from  desire  to  display 
his  own  resources,  may  indulge  his  fancy  in  erecting  a 
castellated  dwelling.  The  gentleman  who  wishes  to  realize 
the  beau  ideal  of  genuine  old  English  country  residence, 
with  its  various  internal  comforts,  and  its  spirited  exterior, 
may  establish  himself  in  a  Tudor  villa  or  mansion  ；  and  the 
lover  of  nature  and  rural  life,  who,  with  more  limited  means, 
takes  equal  interest  in  the  beauty  of  his  grounds  or  garden, 
(however  small,)  and  his  house ― who  is  both  an  admirer  of 
that  kind  of  beauty  called  the  picturesque,  and  has  a  lively 
perception  of  the  effect  of  a  happy  adaptation  of  buildings 
to  the  landscape, ~ such  a  person  will  very  naturally  make 
choice  of  the  rural  cottage  style. 


Entrance  Lodges  are  not  only  handsome  architectural 
objects  in  the  scenery  of  country  residences  of  large  size,  but 
are  in  many  cases  exceedingly  convenient,  both  to  t^e  family 
and  the  guests  or  visitors  having  frequent  ingress  and  egress. 
The  entrance  lodge  may  further  be  considered  a  matter 
strictly  useful,  in  serving  as  the  dwelling  of  the  gardener  or 
fanner  and  his  family.  In  this  point  of  view,  arrangements 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  inmates  should  be 
regarded  as  more  important  than  the  fanciful  decoration  of 
the  exterior ~ as  no  exterior,  however  charming,  can,  to  a 
reflective  and  well  regulated  mind,  apologize  for  contracted 
apartments,  and  imperfect  light  and  ventilation,  in  human 
habitations. 
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Among  the  numerous  entrance  lodges  which  we  remember 
to  have  seen  in  the  United  States,  we  scarcely  recall  a  single 
example  where  the  means,  or  rather  the  facility,  of  opening 
and  shutting  the  gate  itself,  has  been  sufficiently  considered. 
Most  generally  the  lodge  is  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
gate,  consuming  too  much  time  in  attendance,  and  exposing 
the  persons  attending,  generally  women  or  children,  to  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather.  Besides  this,  service  of  this 
kind  is  less  cheerfully  performed  in  this  country  than  in 
Europe,  from  the  very  simple  reason  of  the  greater  equality 
of  conditions  here,  and  therefore  every  thing  which  tends  to 
lessen  labour,  is  worthy  of  being  taken  into  account. 

For  these  reasons  we  would  place  the  gate  very  near  the 
lodge  ；  it  would  be  preferable  if  it  were  part  of  the  same 
architectural  composition :  and  if  possible  adopt  the  contri- 
vance now  in  use  at  some  places  abroad,  by  which  the  gate, 
being  hung  nearest  the  building,  may  be  opened  by  the 
occupant  without  the  latter  being  seen,  or  being  scarcely 
obliged  to  leave  his  or  her  employment.*  This  is  certainly 
the  ultimatum  of  improvements  in  gate  lodges  ；  and  where  it 
cannot  be  attained,  something  may  still  be  done  towards 
amelioration,  by  placing  the  gate  within  a  convenient  dis- 
tance, instead  of  half  a  dozen  rods  apart  from  the  lodge,  as 
is  frequently  done. 

•  In  Fig.  61,  is  shown  the  section- of  a  gate  arranged  upon  this  plan.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  hanging  post  of  the  gate,  is  a  bevelled  iron  pinion,  that  works  into 
another  pinion,  at  the  end  of  the  horizontal  shaft,  a， ― which  shaft  is  fixed  in  a 
■quare  box  or  tunnel  under  the  road.  The  part  to  the  right  of  the  partitioD  line,/, 
u  the  interior  of  the  gate-keeper'a  house  ；  and  by  turning  the  winch,  e，  the 
upright  shaft,  c，  u  put  in  motion,  which  moves,  by  means  of  the  bevelled  pinions, 
g,  d，  the  shaft,  a,  and  therefore,  through  d、  the  back  post  of  the  gate,  which  is 
opened  and  shut  by  the  motion  of  the  winch,  without  obliging  the  inmates  to 
leave  the  borne. 
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That  the  entrance  lodge  should  correspond  in  style  with 
the  mansion,  is  a  maxim  insisted  upon  by  all  writers  on 
Rural  Architecture.  Where  the  latter  is  built  in  a  mixed 
style,  there  is  more  latitude  allowed  in  the  choice  of  forms 
for  the  lodge,  which  may  be  considered  more  as  a  thing  by 
itself.  But  where  the  dwelling  is  a  strictly  architectural 
composition,  the  lodge  should  correspond  in  style,  and  bear 
evidence  of  emanating  from  the  same  mind.  A  variation  of 
the  same  style  may  be  adopted  with  pleasing  effect,  as  a  lodge 
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in  the  form  of  the  old  English  cottage  for  a  caMellated  man- 
sion, or  a  Doric  lodge  for  a  Corinthian  villa  ；  but  never  two 
distinct  styles  on  the  same  place,  (a  Gothic  gate-house  and  a 
Grecian  residence,)  without  producing  in  minds  imbued  with 
correct  principles,  a  feeling  of  incongruity.  A  certain  cor- 
respondence in  size  is  also  agreeable  ；  where  the  dwelling  of 
the  proprietor  is  simply  an  ornamental  cottage,  the  lodge,  if 
introduced,  should  be  more  simple  and  unostentatious  ；  and 
even  where  the  house  is  magnificent,  the  lodge  should  rather 
be  below  the  general  air  of  the  residence  than  above  it,  that 
the  stranger  who  enters  at  a  showy  and  striking  lodge  may 
not  be  disappointed  in  the  want  of  correspondence  between  it 
and  the  lemaining  portions  of  the  demesne. 
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The  gate-lodge  at  Biithewood,  on  the  Hudson,  the  seat  of 
R-  Donaldson,  Esq.,  is  a  simple  and  effective  cottage  in  the 
braclated  stjde ― octagcoud  in  its  form,  and  very  compactly 
arranged  intcmally. 

Nearly  all  ibe  fine  seats  on  the  North  river  have  entrance 
lodges often  simple  and  but  little  omamented,  or  coiIy 
{deuiiigly  embowered  in  foliage  ；  but,  occasioiially,  hi^Iy 
JHctuiesque  and  striking  in  appearance. 

A  view  of  the  pretty 
gate  lodge  at  Netherwood, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
the  seat  of  James  Lenox, 
Esq.,  is  shown  in  Pig.  63. 
Half  a  mile  north  of  this 
seat  is  ao  interesting 
"v  TM  Dw  1  ihuwnai.]  lodge  ui  the  Swiss  styl^ 
at  die  entrance  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Sheafe. 

la  Fi^.  64,  is  diown  an  elevation  of  a  lodge  in  the  Italian 
8*yl«i  with  prcgecting  eaves  siqipoiled  by  cantilearen  or 
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brackets,  round-headed  windows  with  balconies,  character' 
istic  porch,  and  otiier  leading  features  of  ^is  style. 


Mr.  B 히) tm  has  stated  it  as  a  principle  in  the  composition 
of  lesidences,  that  neither  the  house  should  be  visible  from 
the  entrance,  nor  entrance  from  the  house,  if  there  be 
sufficient  distance  between  them  lo  make  the  approach 
through  varied  grounds,  or  a  park,  and  not  immediately  into 
a  court-yard. 

Entrance  lodges,  and  indeed,  all  small  ornamental  build- 
ings should  be  supported,  and  partially  concealed,  by  trees 
and  foliage  ；  naked  walls,  in  the  country,  hardly  admitting 
of  an  apology  in  any  case,  but  especially  when  the  building 
is  omamental,  and  ahonld  be  considered  part  of  a  whole, 
grouinng  with  odiet  objects  in  rural  landsc^)^ 


TiidoT  Arehiteetart  ：  Fagin'i  Exampla  iff  OoAu  ArA^aOnn,  ate  The  doH 
■ucceuful  American  uchitecd  in  ttdi  bnnck  of  the  ut,  wilh  whom  wa  an 
kcqtuinted,  an  Atsnndei  J.  Davii,  Eiq-,  of  HswToA,  and  Jobn  HoIbu,  E*q., 
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TjIbs  of  «  propn  codDMIini  bsnrMii  ika  houg  ud  irwukdi;  BmMt  of  Ika  ncUliennt 
laitca,  ud  it>  vpUattm  1。  *Ulu  ud  uiu(k  Uh  of  TW«  tt  diKsnM  ii 
SoiHdUli.  <lnUl«tBnllonr*iudHL  Imfulir  lower-firtUa.  Fnneb  li 


Natms,  umndng  b  mora  lorel;  hOB 
Borrowliig  •  beantf  from  tba  wnki  <d  gnca. 

 Euh  odoroai  btMhy  itunh 

ITcoMd  up  the  Twdant  wall;  wdibMBMniflmmi 
Iri(  all  BOMi  BwM  ud  hHvniiw 
BMr'dUghdiefrloiiildMd  haadibatwMH, 
AndwiMight  Mamie. 

XlLTOK 


N  oui  finest  places,  or  those 
country  seats  where  much  of 
the  polish  of  pleasure  ground 
or  park  scenery  is  kept  u&  one  of  the  most  striking  defects, 
is  the  vant  of  "  unum  between  the  house  and  the  grounds" 
We  aie  well  aware  that  Hum  die  conqKuatire  laiity  of  any 
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thing  like  a  highly  kept  place  in  this  country,  the  want  of  this, 
which  is  indeed  like  the  last  finish  to  the  residence,  is  scarce- 
ly felt  at  all.  But  this  only  proves  the  infant  state  of  Land- 
scape Gardening  here,  and  the  little  attention  that  has  been 
paid  to  the  highest  details  of  the  art. 

If  our  readers  will  imagine,  with  us,  a  pretty  vUla,  con- 
veniently arranged  and  well  constructed,  in  short,  complete 
in  itself  as  regards  its  architecture,  and  at  the  same  time, 
properly  placed  in  a  smooth  well  kept  lawn,  studded  with 
groups,  and  masses  of  fine  trees,  they  will  have  an  example  of- 
ten to  be  met  with,  of  a  fine  place,  in  the  graceful  school  of 
design,  about  which,  however,  there  is  felt  to  be  a  certain 
incongruity  between  the  house,  a  highly  artificial  object,  and 
the  surrounding  grounds,  where  the  prevailing  expression  in 
the  latter  is  that  of  beautiful  nature. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  further  illustration,  the  same  house 
and  grounds  with  a  few  additions.  The  house  now  rising 
directly  out  of  the  green  turf  which  encompasses  it,  we  will 
surround  by  a  raised  platform  or  terrace,  wide  enough  for  a 
dry,  firm  walk,  at  all  seasons  ；  on  the  top  of  the  wall  or  bor- 
der of  this  terrace,  we  will  form  a  handsome  parapet,  or 
balustrade,  some  two  or  three  feet  high,  the  details  of  which 
shall  be  in  good  keeping  with  the  house,  whether  Grecian 
or  Gothic.  On  the  coping  of  this  parapet,  if  the  house  is  in 
the  classical  style,  we  will  find  suitable  places,  at  proper  inter- 
vals, for  some  handsome  urns,  vases,  etc.  On  the  drawing- 
room  side  of  the  house,  that  is,  the  side  toward  which  the 
best  room  or  rooms  look,  we  will  place  the  flower-garden, 
into  which  we  descend  from  the  terrace  by  a  few  steps. 
This  flower-gaxden  may  be  simply  what  its  name  denotes, 
a  place  exclusively  devoted  to  the  cultiyation  of  flowers,  or 
(if  the  house  is  not  in  a  very  plain  style,  admitting  of  little 


:^3T:«-L.fr li J 3 4-^1H*^-ln;4-MJ!;n-!  -I-  ——  -   시  ；  tl.;^llu」  Jl  -  iil，-，J<«.;  w  -  -  ，  ―  ■  -¥■-.，■•  -  slnt^* 
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enrichment,]  it  may  be  an  architectural  flower-garden.  In 
the  latter  case,  intermingled  with  the  flowers,  are  to  be  seen 
vases,  fountains,  and  sometimes  even  statues  ；  the  effect  of 
the  fine  colours  and  deep  foliage  of  the  former,  heightened 
by  contrast  with  the  sculptured  forms  of  the  latter. 

If  our  readers  will  now  step  back  a  few  rods  with  us  and 
take  a  second  view  of  our  villa  residence,  with  its  supposed 
harmonizing  accessories,  we  think  they  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
impressed  at  once,  with  the  great  improvement  of  the  whole, 
The  eye  now,  instead  of  witnessing  the  sudden  termination  of 
the  architecture  at  the  base  of  the  house,  where  the  lawn 
commences  as  suddenly,  will  be  at  once  struck  with  the  in- 
creased variety  and  richness  imparted  to  the  whole  scene,  by 
the  addition  of  the  architectural  and  garden  d^orations. 
The  mind  is  led  gradually  down  from  the  house,  with  its 
projecting  porch  or  piazzas,  to  the  surrounding  terrace  crown- 
ed with  its  beautiful  vases,  and  from  thence  to  the  architec- 
tural flower-garden,  interspersed  with  similar  ornaments. 
The  various  play  of  light  afforded  by  these  sculptured  forms 
on  the  terrace  ；  the  projections  and  recesses  of  the  paiapet, 
with  here  and  there,  some  climbing  plants  luxuriantly  en- 
wreathing  it,  throwing  out  the  mural  objects  in  stronger  re- 
lief, and  connecting  them  pleasantly  with  the  verdure  of  the 
turf  beneath  ；  the  still  farther  rambling  off  of  vases,  etc., 
into  the  brilliant  flower-garden,  which,  through  these  orna- 
ments, maintains  an  avowed  connection  with  the  architec- 
ture of  the  house  ；  all  this,  we  think  it  cannot  be  denied, 
forms  a  rich  setting  to  the  architecture,  and  unites  agreeably 
the  forms  of  surrounding  nature  with  the  more  regular  and 
uniform  outlines  of  the  building. 

The  effect,  will  not  be  less  pleasing  if  viewed  from 
another  point  of  view,  viz :  the  terrace,  or  from  the  apart- 
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ments  of  the  house  itself.  From  either  of  these  points,  the 
various  objects  enumerated,  will  form  a  rich  foreground  to 
the  pleasure-grounds  or  park ~ a  matter  which  painters  well 
know  how  to  estimate,  as  a  landscape  is  incomplete  and  un- 
satisfactory to  them,  however  beautiful  the  middle  or  distant 
points,  unless  there  are  some  strongly  marked  objects  in  the 
foreground.  In  fine,  the  intervention  of  these  elegant 
accompaniments  to  our  houses  prevents  us,  as  Mr.  Hope  has 
observed,  "from  launching  at  once  from  the  threshold  of  the 
symmetric  mansion,  in  the  most  abrupt  manner,  into  a 
scene  wholly  composed  of  the  most  unsymmetric  and  de- 
sultory forms  of  mere  nature,  which  are  totally  out  of  cha- 
racter with  the  mansion,  whatever  may  be  its  style  of  archi- 
tecture and  furnishing."*  • 

The  highly  decorated  terrace,  as  we  have  here  supposed 
it,  would,  it  is  evident,  be  in  unison  with  villas  of  a  some- 
what superior  style  ；  or,  in  other  words,  the  amount  of  en- 
richment bestowed  on  exterior  decoration  near  the  house, 
should  correspond  to  the  style  of  art  evinced  in  the  exterior 
of  the  mansion  itself.  An  humble  cottage  with  sculptured 
vases  on  its  terrace  and  parapet,  would  be  in  bad  taste  ；  but 
any  Grecian,  Roman,  or  Italian  villa,  where  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  exterior  ornament  is  visible,  or  a  Gothic  villa  of  the 
better  class,  will  allow  the  additional  enrichment  of  the  ar- 
chitectural terrace  and  its  ornaments.  Indeed  the  terrace 
itself,  in  so  far  as  it  denotes  a  raised  dry  platform  around 
the  house,  is  a  suitable  and  appropriate  appendage  to  every 
dwelling,  of  whatever  class. 

The  width  of  a  terrace  around  a  house,  may  vary  from 
five  to  twenty  feet,  or  more,  in  proportion  as  the  building  is 

•  JB$$ay  onOmameiUalOardemng,  by  ThomM  Hope. 
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of  greater  or  less  importance.  The  surrounding  wall,  which 
supports  its  level,  may  also  vary  from  one  to  eight  feet  The 
terrace,  in  the  better  class  of  English  residences,  is  paved  with 
smooth  flag  stones,  or  in  place  of  this,  a  surface  of  firm  well- 
rolled  gravel  is  substituted.  In  tesidences  where  a  parapet  ox 
balustrade  would  be  thought  too  expensive,  a  square  stone  oi 
plinth  is  placed  at  the  angles  or  four  comers  of  the  terrace, 
which  serves  as  the  pedestal  for  a  vase  ot  urn.  When  a 
Hiore  elegant  and  finished  appearance  is  desirable,  the  parapet 
formed  of  open  work  of  stone,  or  wood  painted  in  imitation 
of  stone,  rises  aboTe  the  level  of  the  terrace  two  or  three  feet 
with  a  suitably  bold  coping.  On  this,  vases  xmy  be  placed, 
not  only  at  the  comers,  but  at  regular  intervals  of  ten,  twen- 
ty, or  more  feet.  We  have  alluded  to  the  good  effect  of 
climbers,  here  and  there  planted,  and  suffered  to  intermingle 
their  rich  foliage  with  the  open  work  of  the  parapet  and  its 
crowning  ornaments.  In  the  climate  of  Philadelphia^  the 
Giant  Ivy,  with  its  thick  sculpturesque  looking  masses  of 
foliage,  would  be  admirably  suited  to  this  purpose.  Or  the 
Virginia  Creeper,  (the  Ivy  of  America,)  may  take  its  place  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  Union.  To  these  we  may  add,  the 
Chinese  twining  Honeysuckle,  (Lonicera  flexuosa,)  and  the 
Sweet-scented  Clematis,  both  deliciously  fragrant  in  their 
blossoms, ~ with  many  other  fine  climbers  which  will  readily 
recur  to  the  amateur. 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  the  smallest  cottage,  if  its  oc- 
cupant be  a  person  of  taste,  should  not  have  a  terrace  decora- 
ted in  a  suitable  manner.  This  is  easily  and  cheaply  effected 
by  placing  neat  flower-pots  on  the  parapet,  or  bolder  and 
angles  of  the  terrace,  with  suitable  plants  growing  in  them. 
For  this  purpose,  the  American  or  Century  Aloe,  a  formal 
architectural-looking  plant,  is  exceedingly  well  adapted,  as  it 
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always  preserves  nearly  the  same  appearance.  Or 
in  place  of  this,  the  Yuccas,  or  "  Adam，s  needle, 
and  thread,"  which  have  something  of  the  same 
J  J  character,  while  they  also  produce  beautiful  heads 
of  flowers,  may  he  chosen.    Yucca  flacdda  is  a 


[F«f-  «.]     £[ne  haidy  species,  which  would  look  well  in 
such  a  situation.   An  aloe  in  a  common  flower 
pot  is  shown  in  Fig.  66  ；  and  a  Yucca  in  an 
ornamental  flower-pot  in  Fig.  67. 

Where  there  is  a  terrace  ornamented  with 
urns  or  vases,  and  the  proprietor  wishes  to 
give  a  corresponding  air  of  elegance  to  his  grounds,  vases, 
sundials,  etc.,  may  be  placed  in  various  appropriate  situa- 
tions, not  only  in  the  architectural  flower-garden,  but  on 
the  lawn,  and  through  the  pleasure-grounds  in  various 
different  points,  near  the  house.  We  say  near  the  house, 
because  we  think  so  highly  artificial  and  architectural  an 
object  as  a  sculptured  vase,  is  never  correctly  introduced 
unless  it  appear  in  some  way  connected  with  build- 
ings, or  objects  of  a  like  architectural  character.  To 
place  a  beautiful  vase  in  a  distant  part  of  the  grounds, 
where  there  is  no  direct  allusion  to  art,  and  where  it  is  ac- 
companied only  by  natural  objects,  as  the  overhanging  trees 
and  the  sloping  turf,  is  in  a  measure  doing  violence  to  our 
reason,  or  taste,  by  bringing  two  objects  so  strongly  contrast- 
ed, in  direct  union.  But  when  we  see  a  statue  or  a  vnse 
placed  in  any  part  of  the  grounds  where  a  near  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  house,  (and  its  accompanying  statues  or  vases,) 
the  whole  is  accounted  for,  and  we  feel  the  distant  vase,  to 
be  only  a  part  of,  or  rather  a  repetition  of  the  same  idea, ― 
in  other  words,  that  it  forms  part  of  a  whole,  harmonious  and 
consistent. 

50 
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Vases  of  real  stone,  as  marble  or  granite,  are  decorations 
of  too  costly  a  kind  ever  to  come  into  general  use  among  ns. 
Vases,  however,  of  equally  beautiful  forms,  are  manufactured 
of  artificial  stone,  of  fine  pottery,  or  of  cast  iron,  which  have 
the  same  effect,  and  are  of  nearly  equal  durability,  as  garden 
decorations. 

A  vase  should  never,  in  the  open  air,  be  set  down  upon 
the  ground  or  grass,  without  being  placed  upon  a  firm  base  of 
some  description,  either  a  plinth  or  a  pedestal.  Without  a 
base  of  this  kind,  it  has  a  temporary  look,  as  if  it  had  been  left 
there  by  mere  accident,  and  without  any  intention  of  per- 
manence. Placing  it  upon  a  pedestal,  or  square  plinth,  (block 
of  stone,)  gives  it  a  character  of  art,  at  once  more  dignified 
and  expressive  of  stability.  Besides  this,  the  pedestal  in 
reality  serves  to  preserve  the  vase  in  a  perpendicular  posi- 
tion, as  well  as  to  expose  it  fairly  to  the  eye,  which  could 
not  be  the  case  were  it  put  down,  without  any  preparation, 
on  the  bare  turf  or  gravel. 

Figure  68，  is  a  Gothic,  and  Figures  69，  70,  are  Gre- 
cian vases,  commonly  manufactured  in  plaster  in  our 

  cities,  but  which  are  also  made  of  Roman  cement 

They  axe  here  shown  upon  suitable  pedestals ~ a 
being  the  vase,  and  b  the  pedestal.  These  with 
many  other  elegant  vases  and  urns  axe  manufactured 
in  an  artificial  stone,  as  durable  as  marble,  by  Austin 
[sv  08  ]  Qf  London,  and  together  with  a  great  variety  of  other 
beautiful  sculpturesque  decorations,  may  be  imported  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

Figures  69,  70,  are  beautiful  vases  of  pottery  ware  manu- 
factured by  Peake,  of  Staffordshire ~ and  which  may  be  im- 
ported cheaply,  or  will  be  made  to  order  at  the  Salamander 
works,  in  New- York.  These  vases,  when  coloured,  to  imitate 
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marble  or  other  stone,  are  extremely  dura- 
ble and  very  ornamental.  As  yet,  we  are 
unable  to  refer  our  readers  to  any  manu- 
factory here,  where  these  articles  are  made 
in  a  manner  fully  equal  to  the  English  ；  but 
we  are  satisfied,  it  is  only  necessary  that 
the  taste  for  such  articles  should  increase, 
and  the  consequent  demand,  to  induce  our 
artisans  to  produce  them  of  equal  beauty, 
and  of  greater  cheapness. 
At  Blithewood,  the  seat  of  R.  Donaldson,  Esq.,  on  the 
Hudson,  a  number  of  exquisite  vases  may 
be  seen  in  the  pleasnre-groutids,  which  are 
cut  ia  Maltese  stone.  These  were  imported 
by  the  proprietor,  direct  from  Malta^  at  very 
moderate  rates,  and  are  not  only  ornamen- 
tal, but  very  durable.  Their  colour  is  a 
warm  shade  of  gray  which  harmonizes 
agreeably  with  the  surrounding  vegeta- 
tion. 

Large  vases  are  sometimes  filled  with 
earth  and  planted  with  choice  flowering  plants,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  the  blossoms  and  green  leaves  growing  out 
of  these  handsome  receptacles,  is  at  least  unique 
and  striking.  Loudon  objects  to'  it  in  the  case 
of  an  elegant  sculptured  vase  "  because  it  is  re- 
ducing a  work  of  art  to  the  level  of  a  mere  garden 
flowet-pot,  and  dividing  the  attention  between 
【ng>  71.]  the  beauty  of  the  form  of  the  vase,  and  of  its 
sculptured  ornaments,  and  that  of  the  plant  which  it  con- 
tains."  This  criticism  is  a  just  one  in  its  general  applica- 
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tion,  especially  when  vases  are  consideTed  aa 
architectural  decomUons.  Occasional  devi- 
atums,  however)  may  be  permitted,  for  the 
sake  of  prodacing  variety,  especially  in  the 
case  of  vases  used  as  decoiatioos  in  Ae 
flower-garden. 

A  very  pretty  and  fanciful  substitute  for  the 
sculptnied  vase,  and  which  may  take  its  place 
in  the  picturesque  school,  may  be  found  in 
vases  or  baskets  of  rustic  vmrk,  constructed  of  "-] 

ttie  branches  and  sections  of  trees  with 
bark  attached.   Figure  73  is  a  rep- 
resentation of  a  pleasing  rustic  vase  which 
；  we  have  constructed  without  difficulty. 
A  tripod  of  branches  of  trees  forms  the 
pedestaL   An  octagonal  box  serves  as  the 
body  01  frame  of  the  vase  ；  on  this,  pieces 
{vif.  of  birch  and  hazel,  (small  split  limbs  co 

vercd  with  the  bark,)  are  nailed  closely,  90  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  mosaic  cohering  to  the  whole  exterior.  Ornaments  of  this 
kind,  which  may  be  made  by  the  amateur  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  common  carpenter,  are  very  suitat^  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  grounds  and  flower-gaidens  of  cottages  or  pictu- 
lesqne  villas.  An  endlesa  variety  of  forms  will  occur  to  an 
ii^enious  artist  in  nistic  work,  which  he  may  call  in  to 


heeYily.  ' 

Sundials,  (Fig.  74,)  are  among  the  oldest  decorations  for 
the  garden  and  grounds,  and  theie  are  scarcely  my  which 
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we  think  more  suitable.  They  are  not  merely 
decorative,  but  have  also  an  useful  character,  and 
may  therefore  be  occasionally  placed  in  distant 
parts  of  the  grounds,  should  a  favourite  walk  ter- 
minate there.  When  we  meet  daily  in  our  walks 
for  a  number  of  years,  with  one  of  these  silent 
monitors  of  the  flight  of  time,  we  become  in  a 
degree  attached  to  it,  and  really  look  upon  it 
Jj  '《  as  gifted  with  a  species  of  intelligence,  beam- 
~  ing  out  when  the  sunbeams  smile  upon  its  dial- 
plate. 


The  Architectural  Flower-garden,  as  we  have  just  re- 
marked, has  generally  a  direct  connection  with  the  house,  at 
least  on  one  side  by  the  terrace.  It  may  be  of  greater  or 
less  size,  from  twenty  feet  square,  to  half  an  acre  in  extent. 
The  leading  characteristics  of  this  species  of  flower-garden, 
are  the  regular  lines  and  forms  employed  in  its  beds  and 
walks.  The  flowers  are  generally  planted  in  beds  in  the 
form  of  circles,  octagons,  squares,  etc.,  the  centre  of  the  gar- 
den being  occupied  by  an  elegant  vase,  a  sundial,  or  that  still 
finer  ornament,  a  fountain,  or  jet  iPeau.  In  various  parts  of 
the  garden,  along  the  principal  walks,  or  in  the  centre  of 
parterres,  pedestals  supporting  vases,  urns,  or  handsome 
flower-pots  with  plants,  are  placed  When  a  highly  marked 
character  of  art  is  intended,  a  balustrade  or  parapet,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  terrace  to  which  it  is  connected,  is  con- 
tinued round  the  whole  of  this  garden.  Or  in  other  cases  the 
garden  is  surrounded  by  a  thicket  of  shrubs  and  low  trees, 
partly  concealing  it  from  the  eye  on  all  sides  but  one. 

It  is  evident  that  the  architectural  flower  garden  is  supe- 
rior to  the  general  flower-garden,  (is  an  appendage  to  the 
houscy  on  two  accounts.   First,  because,  as  we  have  already 


shown,  it  serrea  an  admimble  puipoae  in  efecting  a  honno- 
nious  tmioQ  between  the  house  and  the  grounds.  And 
seccHidly,  because  we  have  both  the  rich  verdure  and  gay  blos- 
soms of  the  flowering  plants,  and  the  more  permanent  beauty 
(tf  sctdjttared  foims;  the  latter  heightening  the  e&ct  of  the 
finmer  by  contrast,  as  well  as  by  the  relief  they  effari  ihe  eye 
in  masses  of  li^t,  amid  surrounding  verdure. 

There  are  several  Tarie0es  of  general  flower-gardens,  which 
may  be  formed  near  the  house.  Among  these  we  will  only 
notice  the  irregular  flower-^aiden,  the  old  French  flower- 
gaid^  and  the  modem  or  English  flower-gaideD. 

la  almost  all  the  diffireat  kinds  of  floTer-gardens,  two 
methods  of  fonning  the  beds  aie  observed.  One  is,  to  cut  the 
beds  out  of  the  gieen  turf,  vhicb  is,  ever  BiWrwards,  kept 
well-movn  or  cut  for  the  walks,  and  the  edges  pared  ；  the 
other,  to  sunound  Ae  beds  with  edgings  of  verdure,  as  box, 
etc.,  or  some  more  durable  material,  as  tUes'  or  cut  stone,  the 
valks  between  being  covered  with  gTavel-.  The  turf  is  cer- 
tainly the  mqst  agreeable  for  walking  upon  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  the  dry  port  of  the  dayv  "While  the  gravelled 
flo 뼤날 garden  afibida  a  dry  footing  at  neuly  all  hours  and 
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The  irregular  flower-garden  is  surrounded  by  an  irregu- 
lar belt  of  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  of  the  choicest  spe- 
cies, and  the  beds,  are  varied  in  outline,  as  well  as  irregularly 
disposed,  sometimes  grouping  together,  sometimes  standing 
singly,  but  exhibiting  no  uniformity  of  arrangement  An 
idea  of  its  general  appearance  may  be  gathered  from  the 
accompanying  sketch,  (Fig.  75,)  which  may  be  varied  at  plea- 
sure. In  it  the  irregular  boundary  of  shrubs  is  shown  at  a, 
the  flower-beds  b,  and  the  walks  e. 

This  kind  of  flower-garden  would  be  a  suitable  accom- 
paniment to  the  house  and  grounds  of  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  the  picturesque,  whose  residence  is  in  the  Rural 
Gothic  style,  and  whose  grounds  are  also  emmently  varied 
and  picturesque.  Or  it  might  form  a  pretty  termination,  to  a 
distant  walk  in  the  pleasure-grounds^  where  it  would  be  more 
necessary  that  the  flower-garden  should  be  in  keeping  with 
the  surrounding  plantations  and  scenery,  than  with  the  house. 

Where  the  flower-garden  is  a  spot  set  apart,  of  any  regular 
outline,  not  of  large  size,  and  especially  where^it  is  attached 
directly  to  the  house,  we  thibk  the  effect  is  most  satisfactory 
when  the  beds  or  walks  are  laid  out  in  sympcietrical  forms. 
Our  reasons  for  this  are  these  ；  the  flower-garden,  unlike  dis- 
tant portions  of  the  pleasuie-ground  scenery,  is  an  appendage 
：  %  to  the  house,  seen  in  the  same  view  or  moment  with  it,  and 
、  therefore  should  exhibit  something  of  the  regularity  which 
characterizes,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  all  architectural 
compositions  ；  and  when  a  given  scene  is  so  small  as  to  be 
embraced  in  a  single  glance  of  the  eye,  regular  forms  are 
found  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  irregular  ones,  which,  on 
so  small  a  scale,  are  apt  to  appear  unmeaning. 

The  French  flower-garden  is  the  most  fanciful  of  the 
regular  modes  of  laying  out  the  area  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
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The  patterns  or  figures  employed  are  often  highly  intricate, 
and  require  considerable  skill  in  their  foimation.  The  walks 
are  either  of  gravel  or  smoothly  shaven  turf,  and  the  beds  are 
filled  with  choice  flowering  plants.  It  is  eyident  that  much 
of  the  beauty  of  this  kind  of  flower-garden,  or  indeed  any 
other  where  the  figures  are  regular  and  intricate,  must  depend 
on  the  outlines  of  the  beds,  or  parterres  of  embroidery,  as 
they  are  called,  being  kept  distinct  and  clear.  To  do  this 
effectually,  low  growing  herbaceous  plants,  or  bolder  flowers, 
perennials  and  annuals,  should  be  chosen,  such  as  will  not 
exceed  on  an  average,  one  or  two  feet  in  height. 

In  the  English  flower-garden,  the  beds  are  either  in  sym- 
metrical forms  and  figures,  or  they  are  characterized  by  ir- 
regular curved  outlines.  The  peculiarity  of  these  gardens, 
at  present  so  fashionable  in  England,  is,  that  each  separate 
bed  is  planted  with  a  single  variety,  or  at  most  two  varieties  of 
flowers-  Only  the  most  striking  and  showy  varieties  are  ge- 
nerally chosen,  and  the  effect,  when  the  selection  is  judicious, 
is  highly  brilliant  Each  bed,  in  its  season,  presents  a  mass 
of  blossoms,  and  the  contrast  of  rich  colours  is  much  more 
striking  than  in  any  other  arrangement.  No  plants  are  ad- 
mitted that  are  shy  bloomers,  or  which  have  ugly  habits  of 
growth^  meagre  or  starved  foliage  ；  the  aim  being  brilliant 
effect,  rather  than  the  display  of  a  great  variety  of  curious  or 
rare  plants.  To  bring  this  about  more  perfectly,  and  to  have 
an  elegant  show  during  the  whole  season  of  growth,  hya- 
cinths and  other  fine  bulbous  roots  occupy  a  certain  portion 
of  the  beds,  the  intervals  being  filled  with  handsome  herba- 
ceous plants,  permanently  planted,  or  with  flowering  ^nnii^la 
and  green-house  plants  renewed  every  season. 

To  illustrate  the  mode  of  arranging  the  beds  and  disposing 
the  plants  in  an  English  garden,  we  copy  the  plan  and  de- 
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scription  oi  the  el^ant  flowepgardeii,  on  tha  lawn  at  Drop- 
more,  the  beds  being  cut  out  of  the  smooth  tuif. 

"  The  flower-garden  at  Dropmore  is  shown  in  fig.  76. 
In  this  the  plants  are  so  disposed,  that  when  in  flower  the 
coirespDoding  forms  of  the  figure  contain  corresponding 
coloured  flowers.  The  jEbllowing  is  a  list  of  the  plants  which 
occupy  this  figure  during  suinmei,  with  the  otdei  in  vrbisii 
they  are  disposed :  and  a  coriespondiiig  enumeration  the 
bulbs  and  other  [danta  which  occupy  &e  beds  during  winter 


Bon  Indies,  (Utnh  China,)  bwdend  with  R-Sanpei 
loDO.  ind  R.  Indira  miim. 
―  nioro  inqniDUMi  (Scarlet  Gettnlimi.) 
Veibana  Lunborti. 

'  elogaiU)  flm  pleno.  (Double  Jacobm.) 
« ineUftdia. 


Ol  Agsthea  ezeaUa. 

Fnchsiacooci 


tuiacoocinaa,  (Ltifa  Eardiopi)  bwdend  with  Double 
PrimiMe. 
HeliUopium  peravisnDm. 
Ruellia  formoao. 
Ageratum  mexicuium. 

Dianthiu  chiiteiwM,  (ladiaa  Pink,}  nd  Mignonette.  , 
Iiobellft  ■plendflna. 
Dianthiu  utifolhu. 
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Bids. 

14.   Lobelia  unidentata. 

16. 15. 15.  Choice  herbaceous  plants  not  exceeding  one  foot 
six  inches  in  height 

16.  16.   Gladiolus  cardinalis. 

17.  Pelargonium  lateripis,  (pink-flowered  yariegated  Ivy  Ge- 
raniuro.) 

18.  Anagallis  grandiflora. 

19.  Anagellis  Monelli. 

20.  Pelargonium  coruscanB,  (Piery-red  Geranium^ 

21.  Prince  of  Orange  Omnium. 
Oenothera  cosspitosa. 

Oenothera  missoiuiensifl,  (Missouri  evening  PrimroBe.) 
Scarlet  flowered  variegated-leayed  Geraniam. 
Malope  trifida. 
Lobelia  fulgens. 
Petunea  PhoBoecia. 
CommeHna  celestis. 
Cistufl  guttatus. 
Campanula  pentagona. 
Four  86880118  Rose,  and  Mignonette. 
Bouvardiatriphylla. 
Double  Nasturtium. 

In  Wintkr  and  Sfrino. 

1.  Anemone  Coronaria. 

2.  2.   Malcomia  maratima,  (Mediterranean  stock.) 
3  and  4.   Pine  varieties  of  Tulips. 

5.  5.   Double  rocket  Larkspur,  (sown  in  autumn.)  . 

6.  6.   Agathecea  celestis. 

7.  Scilla  nutans,  (blue  harebell) 

8.  Feathered  Hyacinths. 

9  and  10.   Sweet  scented  Tulips. 

11.  Double  garden  Tnlipe. 

12.  Single  gesneriana  Tulips. 

13  and  14.   Tritonia  crocata,  and  Tritonia  fenestra,  kept  in 

^frames  in  mid-winter. 
15. 16. 15. 16.  Choice  herbaceous  plants  not  exceeding  one 
foot  six  inches  in  height 
，，  16, 16.  Hyacinths,  double  blue,  plnnged  in  pots. 
17.  Hyacinths,  double  red,  do. 
18  and  10.   Hyacinths,  single  blue  variety. 
20  and  21.  Single  white  Hyacinths. 
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BBSS. 

22  and  23.   Crocus  vemus  and  biflorus. 

24  Hyacinthsy  double  red. 

25  and  28.   Tulips,  double  yellow. 

27.  Hyacinths,  doable  white. 

28.  MuBcari  botryoides,  (Grape  Hyacmth.) 

29.  Ozalis  caprina,  (kept  in  frames  in  mid-winter.) 

30.  Scilla  verna,  (Spring  Harebell.) 

31.  Muscari  racemosam,  the  border  of  Viola  tricolor  in  sorts. 

32.  Hyacinthst  double  white. 
38.  Doable  rose  Larkspur. 


"As  a  general  principle  for  regulating  the  plants  in  this, 
figure,  the  winter  and  spring  flowers  ought,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  be  of  sorts  which  admit  of  being  in  the  ground  all 
the  year:  and  the  summer  crop  dhould  be  planted  at  inter- 
vals between  the  winter  plants.  Or  the  summer  crop,  hav- 
ing been  brought  forward  in  pots  under  glass,  or  by  nightly 
protection,  may  be  planted  out  about  the  middle  of  June, 
after  the  winter  plants  in  pots  are  removed.  A  number  of 
hardy  bulbs  ought  to  be  potted  and  plunged  in  the  beds  in 
the  months  of  October  and  November  ；  and  when  out  of 
bloom,  in  May  or  June,  removed  to  the  reserve  garden  and 
plunged  there  in  order  to  perfect  their  foliage  and  mature 
their  bulbs  for  the  succeeding  season."* 

There  cannot  be  a  question  that  this  method  of  planting 
the  flower-garden  in  groups  and  masses,  is  productive  of  by 
far  the  most  splendid  effect.  In  England,  where  flower- 
gardens  are  carried  to  their  greatest  perfection,  the  preference 
in  planting  is  given  to  exotics  which  blossom  constantly 
throughout  the  season,  and  which  are  kept  in  the  green- 
house during  winter,  and  tamed  out  in  the  beds  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  where  they  flower  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion until  frost  ；  as  Fuchsias,  Salvias,  Lobelias,  Scarlet 

♦  Ency.  of  Gkurdening,  1000. 
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Gerammns,  etc.,  etc.*  This  mode  can  be  adopted  here  where 
a  snutU  green-house  or  frame  is  kept  In  the  absence  of 
these,  nearly  the  same  efiect  may  be  {ffodoced  by  choosing 
&e  most  ahowy  herbaceous  plants,  pereniiiDl  and  biennial, 

*  In  muiy  Engliih  raudencai,  the  flower-garden  ii  maintuoed  in  。ev，r-firifing 
brilUmey  by  klnwat  daily  nippliu  &om  what  ii  Urmed  tha  move  gardeiL  Hum 
it  a  naall  gardea  odI  of  agbl,  in  whioh  a  gnat  Dombai  at  daplkatei  of  the 
■p«de，  in  the  flowst-guden  u«  gnnni  in  pou  plnngcd  In  bad*.  A*  non  u  a 
vaeaum  ii  made  in  the  flowet-guden  hj  the  bdlng  of  aoy  flowen,  the  lunfl  are 
bnmadUtoly  NDWVsd  and  (heir  places  nqqdied  by  bedk  planti  jut  readf  to 
Uoam,  bam  the  pnta  in  dw  wwrvn  ganlen.  TbiM,  iridch  it  du  wMnafmi  of 
nfinuMDt  in  flowsf-fBidening,  hu  aev«r，  lo  our  knowMga,  bMn  MMapud  in 
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alternating  them  with  hardy  bulbs,  and  the  finer  species 
annuals. 

In  Fig.  77,  we  give  an  example  of  a  small  cottage  or  villa 
residence  of  one  or  two  acres,  where  the  flower-beds  are  dis- 
posed around  the  lawn  in  the  English  style :  their  forms 
irregular,  with  curved  outlines,  affording  a  great  degree  of 
variety  in  the  appearance  as  viewed  from  different  points  on 
the  lawn  itself.  In  this,  the  central  portion  is  occupied  by 
the  lawn  ；  c,  c2,  are  the  flower-beds,  planted  with  showy 
border-flowers,  in  separate  masses;  b、  the  conservatory. 
Surrounding  the  whole  is  a  collection  of  choice  shrubs  and 
trees,  the  lowest  near  the  walk,  and  those  behind  increasing 
in  altitude  as  they  approach  the  boundary  wall  or  fence.  In 
thie  plan,  as  there  is  supposed  to  be  no  exterior  view  worth 
preserving,  the  amphitheatre  of  shrubs  and  trees  completely 
shuts  out  all  objects  but  the  lawn  and  its  decorations,  which 
are  rendeied  as  elegant  as  possible. 

Where  the  proprietor  of  a  country  residence,  or  the  ladies 
of  the  family  have  a  particular  taste,  it  may  be  indulged  at 
pleasure  in  other  and  different  varieties  of  the  flower-garden. 
With  some  families  there  is  a  taste  for  botany,  when  a  small 
botanic  flower-garden  may  be  preferred ~ the  herbaceous  and 
other  plants,  being  grouped  or  massed  in  beds  after  the 
Linnean,  or  the  natural  method.  Some  persons  have  an 
enthusiastic  fondness  for  florist  flowers,  as  Pansi^s,  Carna- 
tions, Dahlias,  £oses,  etc.  ；  others  for  bulbous  roots,  all  of 
which  may  very  properly  lead  to  particular  modes  of  laying 
out  flower-gardens. 

The  desideratum,  however,  with  most  persons  is,  to  have 
a  continued  display  of  blossoms  in  the  flower-garden  from 
the  opening  of  the  crocus  and  snow-drop  in  the  spring,  until 
the  autumnal  frosts  cut  off  the  last  pale  asters,  or  blacken  the 
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Stems  of  the  luxuriant  dahlias  in  November.  This  may  be 
done  with  a  very  small  catalogue  of  plants  if  they  are  pro- 
perly selected :  such  as  flower  at  different  seasons ~ continue 
long  time  in  bloom,  and  present  fine  masses  of  flowers.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  very  large  number  of  species  may  be  assem- 
bled together  ；  and  owing  to  their  being  merely  botanical 
rarities,  and  not  bearing  fine  flowers ~ or  to  their  blossoming 
chiefly  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  season ~ or  continuing  but 
a  short  period  in  bloom,  the  flower-garden  will  often  have 
but  an  insignificant  appearance.  "With  a  group  of  Pansies 
and  spring  bulbs,  a  bed  of  ever-blooming  China  Roses,  in- 
cluding the  Isle  de  Bourbon  varieties,  some  few  Esch- 
scholtzias,  the  showy  Petunias,  Gillias,  and  other  annuals, 
and  a  dozen  choice  double  Dahlias,  and  some  trailing  Ver- 
benas, a  limited  spot,  of  a  few  yards  in  diameter,  may  be 
made  productive  of  more  enjoyment,  so  far  as  regards  a 
continued  display  of  flowers,  than  ten  times  that  space, 
planted,  as  we  often  see  flower-gardens  here,  with  a  heteroge- 
neous mixture  of  every  thing  the  possessor  can  lay  his  hands 
on,  or  crowd  within  the  enclosure. 

The  mingled  flower-garden,  as  it  is  termed,  is  by  far  the 
most  common  mode  of  arrangement  in  this  country,  though 
it  is  seldom  well  effected.  The  object  in  this  is  to  dispose 
the  plants  in  the  beds  in  such  a  manner  that,  while  there  is 
no  predominance  of  bloom  in  any  one  portion  of  the  beds, 
there  shall  be  a  general  admixture  of  colours  and  blossoms 
throughout  the  entire  garden  during  the  whole  season  of 
growth. 

To  promote  this,  the  more  showy  plants  should  be  often 
repeated  in  different  parts  of  the  garden,  or  even  the  same 
parterre  when  large,  the  less  beautiful  sorts  being  suffered 
to  occupy  but  moderate  space.   The  smallest  plants  should 
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be  nearest  the  walk,  those  a  little  taller  behind  them,  and  the 
largest  should  be  farthest  from  the  eye,  at  the  back  of  the 
border,  when  the  latter  is  seen  from  one  side  only,  or  in 
the  centre,  if  the  bed  be  viewed  from  both  sides.  A  neglect  of 
this  simple  rule,  will  not  only  give  the  beds,  when  the  plants 
are  full  grown,  a  confused  look,  but  the  beauty  of  the  hum- 
bler and  more  delicate  plants  will  be  lost  amid  the  tall  thick 
branches  of  sturdier  plants,  or  removed  so  far  from  the  spec- 
tator in  the  walks,  as  to  be  overlooked. 

Considerable  experience  is  necessary  to  arrange  even  a 
moderate  number  of  plants  in  accordance  with  these  rules. 
To  perform  it  successfully,  some  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
the  plants  is  an  important  requisite  ；  their  height,  time  of 
flowering,  and  the  colours  of  their  blossoms.  When  a  gar- 
dener, or  an  amateur,  is  perfectly  infoimed  on  these  points, 
he  can  take  a  given  number  of  plants  of  different  species, 
make  a  plan  of  the  bed,  or  all  the  beds  of  a  flower-garden 
upon  paper,  and  designate  the  particular  situation  of  each 
species. 

To  facilitate  the  arrangement  of  plants  in  this  manner,  we 
here  subjoin  a  short  list  of  the  more  showy  peiennial  and 
annual  hardy  border  flowers,  such  as  are  easily  procured 
here,  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  novices  in  the  art,  and 
who  wish  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  subject. 

No.  1,  Designates  the  first  class  which  grow  from  six  to 
twelve  inches  in  height 

No.  2,  Those  ^hich  grow  from  one  to  two  feet. 

No.  3,  Those  which  are  over  two  feet  in  height. 

Hardy  Perennials. 

Flowering  in  April. 

1.  Anemone  ihdliciraides,  pL   Double  wood  Anemone  ；  white. 
1.  Anemone  pulsattUa,  Pasqiie  flower  ；  blue. 
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1.   Anemone  hepatica^  pi.   Double  Hepaticas  ；  blue. 

1.    Viola  odoratOf  pi.   Doable  white  and  blue  European  violets. 

1.    Omphalodes  vema.   Blue  Venus  Navelwort. 

1.   Polemanium  rejUans.   Greek  Valerian  ；  blue. 

1.  Phlox  stolontfera.   Creeping  Phlox  ；  red. 

2.  Phlox  divaricata.   Early  purple  Phlox. 

1.   Primula  verts.   The  Cowslip  ；  yellow  and  red. 
1.   Primula  pdyantluL   The  Polyanthus  ；  purple. 
1.   Primula  auricvIcL   The  Auricula  ；  purple. 
1.    Viola  tricolor.  Heart's  Ease  or  Pansy  ；  many  coloura  and  sorts. 
Viola  grandiflora.   Purple  Pansy. 
Saxifraga  crassifolia.   Thick-leaved  Saxifrage  ；  lilac 
Phlox  BubviuUL  Mobs  pink  Phlox. 
Phlox  nivea.   White  Moss  Pink. 
OerUiana  acatUis.   Dwarf  Gentian  ；  purple. 
Adonis  venuUis.  Spring  fi  Adonis  ；  yellow. 
Dodecaiheon  meadia,  American  Cowslip  ；  lilac 
Ptdnumaria  virginica,   Virginian  Lun^ort  ；  purple. 
Alyssum  saxcUiie,   Golden  basket  ；  yellow. 
TrcUius  europeus.  European  Globe  flower  ；  yellow. 
Coryddlis  cuevlaria.   Breeches-flower  ；  white. 

May.  ' 

Veronica  gerUianoides  ；  Gentian  leaved  Speedwell  ；  bine. 
Veronica  spicaia;  Blue  spiked  Speedwell. 
PerUstemon  ovata  ；  Oval  leaved  Pentstemon  ；  blue. 
Pentstemon  atropurpureus  ；  Dark  purple  Pentstemon. 
OrobuB  niger  ；  Dark  purple  Vetch. 
Jefersonia  diphyUa  ；  Five-leaved  JeflSdrsonia  ；  white. 
Lysamachia  nummularia  ；  Trailing  Loose-strife  ；  yellow. 
ConvaUaria  majalis  ；  Lily  of  the  Valley  ；  white. 
1.    Saponaria  ocymoides;  Basil-like  Soapwort  ；  red. 

1.  Phlox  pUo8a  ；  Hairy  Phlox  ；  red. 

2.  Anchusa  Italica  ；  Italian  Bugloss  ；  blue. 

2.  Ranunculus  acris,  pi   Double  Buttercups  ；  yellow. 

2.  TradescarUia  virginica  ；  blue  and  white  Spiderwort 

2.  Lupinus  polyphylltis  ；  Purple  Lupin. 

2.  Iris  sibirica  ；  Siberian  Iris  ；  blue. 

3.  Iris florerUina  ；  Florentine  Iris  ；  white. 

3.  PtBonia  tenuifolia  ；  small  leaved  Peony  ；  red. 

3.  Pcsnia  albiflora  ；  single  white  Paeony. 

2,  Lupinus  nooikaensis  ；  Nootka  Sound  Lupin  ；  blue. 

2.  Hesperis  matrondHs^  albo,  pi  ；  the  double  white  Rocket. 
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2.  Phlox  ntaveolens;  the  white  Phlox  or  Lychnidesu 

2.  Phlox  maculata  ；  the  purple  spotted  Phlox. 

3.  Hemerocallis  flava  ；  the  yellow  Day-Lily. 

2.  Lupinus  perennis  and  rivularis  ；  perennial  Lupins  ；  blue. 

2.  Lychnis  JhscucuHj  pl> ;  double  ragged-Robin  ；  red. 

2.  Papaver  orierUalis  ；  oriental  scarlet  Poppy. 

2.  AquUegia  canadensis  ；  wild  Columbine  ；  scarlet 

1.  Houstonia  ccsrvlea  ；  blue  Houstonia. 

June. 

Spirts  a  fiUpendyJoj  pi  ；  Double  Pride  of  the  Meadow  ；  white. 
Spirtnalobata;  Siberian  Spirea  ；  red. 
SpircRa  Ulmaria,  pi  ；  doable  Meadow-sweet  ；  white. 
Delphinium  grandiflorum^  pi,  ；  double  dafk  blue  Larkspur. 
Ddjihinixim  chinensej  pi  ；  double  Chinese  Larkspur  ；  blue. 
Dianihus  hortensis;  garden  Pinks,  many  double  sorts  and 
colours. 

%    CdUKa  palustris^  pi  ；  double  marsh  Marygold  ；  yellow. 

1.  Cypripedium  pubescens  ;  Yellow  Indian  moccasin. 

2,  Pdemonium  caruleumf  and  allmm  ；  common  white  and  blue 

Greek  Valerian. 

2.  Campanula  persictfoHa,  pi  ；  doable  peach-leaved  Campanula  ； 
white. 

2.  Antirhimim  majus  ；  red  and  white  Snap  dragons. 

2，  Gercmium  sanguineum  ；  bloody  Geranium  ；  red. 

1.  ViscaHa  vulgaris,  pi,  ；  white  and  red  Viscaria. 

2.  CEtwihera  fruticosa  ；  shrubby  Evening  Primrose  ；  yellow. 
1.  EsehschoUzia  califomica  ；  golden  Escscholtzia  ；  yellow. 

1.  Lychnis  fulgens  ；  fulgent  Lychnis  ；  red. 

1.  Dianihus  chinensis  ；  Indian  Pinks  ；  variegated. 

2.  Dianihus  caryophyUus  ；  Carnation  ；  variegated. 
1.  Verbena  muUiJida;  cut-leaved  Verbena  ；  purple. 

1.  VerheJia  Lamberti  ；  Lambert's  Verbena  ；  purple. 

2.  Cam^panula  grandiflora  ；  large  blue  Bell-flower. 

3.  Accnitum  Napellus  ；  Monks  hood  ；  purple. 

3.  Aconitum  Napellus^  variegated;  purple  and  white  Monks  Hood. 

3.  Campanula  rapunculoides ；  nodding  Bell-flower;  blue. 

2.  Clematis  inUgrifolia  ；  Austrian  blue  Clematis. 
8.  Verhascum  phoBTiecium  ；  purple  Mullein. 

3.  Clematis  erecta  ；  upright  Clematis  ；  white. 
3.  Linum  perrene  ；  perennial  Flax  ；  blue. 

3.  Pmonia  Humei  ；  double  blush  PcBony. 

3.  PcBonia  fragrans  ；  double  fragrant  Poony  ；  rose. 
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8.  PcBonia  whUlefi  ；  double  white  Pceony. 

3.  GaUlardia  arisUUa  ；  bristly  Gaillardia  ；  yellow. 

2.  Asphodeha  ramosiLS :  branchy  Asphodel  ；  white. 

2.  PenUtemon  ipeciosa  ；  showy  Pentstemon  ；  blue. 

1.  Irish  Susana  ；  Chalcedonian  Iris  ；  mottled. 

July.  ' 

2.  Dictamnus  t^raxineUa  ；  purple  Fraxinella. 
2.  Dictamnus  alba  ；  white  Frazinella. 

1.  Pentstemon  Richardsomi  ；  Richardson's  Pentstemon  ；  purple. 

1.  Pentstemon  pubescens  ；  downy  Pentstemon  ；  lilac. 

2.  Anchusa  officinalis  ；  common  Bugloss  ；  blue. 

1.  Campanula  carpatiea ;  Carpathian  Bell-flower;  blue. 

2.  Monarda  didyma  ；  scarlet  Balm. 

2.  CEnothera  Fraseri  ；  Fraser's  Evening  Primroee  ；  yellow. 

2.  CEnothera  macrocarpa  ；  laige  podded  Evening  Primrose  ；  yel- 
low. 

1.  Sedum  populi/olium  ；  poplar-leaved  Sedum  ；  white. 

2.  Campanula  TVeicheliumt  pi  ；  double  white,  and  blue  Bell- 

flowers. 

2.  PotentiUa  Russelliana  ；  RuMell's  Cioquefoil  ；  red. 

1.  Dianlhus  delloides  ；  Mountain  Pink  ；  red. 

1.  Veronica  marilima  ；  Maritime  Speedwell  ；  blue. 
8.  Delphinium  datum  ；  Bee  Larkspur  ；  blue. 

2.  Delphinium  spectosum  ；  showy  Larkspur  ；  bine. 

2.  Campanula  macran&a  ；  large  blue  Bell-flower. 

3.  Pentstemon  Digitalis  ；  Missouri  Pentstemon  ；  white. 
3.  Hibiscus  palustris  ；  swamp  Hibiscus  ；  red. 

S,  Lychnis  Chalcedonica  ；  single  and  doable  scarlet  Lychnis. 

2.  Chelone  Lyoni  ；  purple  Chelone. 

2.  Chelone  barbata  ；  bearded  Chelone  ；  orange. 

2.  Dracocephalum  grandi/lorutn  ；  Dragon's  Head  ；  purple. 

3.  Ltftkrum  lattfolium  ；  Perennial  Pea  ；  purple. 

August. 

2.  Caiananchecareulea;  blue  Catananche. 

1.  Ccrydalis  formosa  ；  red  Fumitory. 

1.  Phlox  camea  ；  flesh  coloured  Phlox. 

2.  Asclepias  tuberosa  ；  orange  Swallowoit. 

2.  Veronica  camea  ；  flesh  coloured  Speedwell^ 

2.  Gaillardia  bicolor  ；  orange  Gaillardia. 

2.  Hemerocallia  japonica  ；  Japan  Day-Lily  ；  white. 

%  Dianthus  9uperbus;  siiperb  fringed  Pink  ；  white. 


Lobelia  eardinali*  ；  Cardin&l-flotrer  ；  rad. 
Lyehnia  eoroaata  ；  CbioeM  orange  I^rchnb. 
Ziythnan  Satiearia  ；  Willow  Herb  ；  purple. 
Yuecajiiamentoia  ；  Adam's  Thread  ；  white. 

；  Flaccid  Yucca  j  white. 
；  panicled  Pblox  ；  purple  and  wli 
oJu;  pframtdal  BeU-fiower  ；  1 


Seftbhbbk  and  October. 

Achillea  Plarmica,  pL  ；  doable  Milfoil  ；  white. 
Cortop$a  graiidifiora  ；  luge  yellov  Coreopaia. 
Ater  Ita^bUut  ！  flneJeaved  Alter  ；  whito. 
£t(fM(ortiim  mleUimm;  tznra  bins  Enpatorinm. 
Phlox  wheeleriatia  ；  Wheeler'a  Phlox  ；  red. 
Asier macrophylhis ；  broad-leaved  Aster;  wbite. 

n;  Fregran 
it  Blazing  £ 

Lialris  spieaCa  and  learioia  ；  blue  BlaiingSUn, 
-—  ipwort  Gentian  ；  bine. 

igland  Aater  ；  potple 

£eAinops  riiro;  C 
ChryiaiUhemum  ijidicum  ；  AstemeaLls,  many  BorU 


Eupaioram  aromalicum;  Fragrant  EDpatorium; 
LvUrU  elegaiu ；  elegant  Blazing  Star;  purple, 
—  -    --  ；  blue  B" 


The  shrubbery  is  so  generally  situated  in  the 
hood  of  the  flower-garden  and  the  house,  that  vn 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  its  arrangement  and  distri 

A  collection  of  flowering  shrubs  is  so  oniameii 
a  greater  oi  less  extent,  it  is  to  be  found  ia  almost 
deoce  of  the  most  moderate  size:  the  roBiiner  in 
shrubs  arc  disposed,  must  necessarily  depend  in 


be  derired  from  them,  and  the  prevaUing  chara 
aceoerjr. 

It  is  evident,  on  a  mcmistifs  teflection,  that  sh 
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intrinsically  more  ornamental  than  trees,  on  account  of 
the  beauty  and  abundance  of  their  flowers,  they  will  gene- 
rally be  placed  near  and  about  the  house,  in  order  that 
their  gay  blossoms  and  fine  fragraDce  may  be  more  constant- 
ly enjoyed,  than  if  they  were  scattered  iDdiscriminately  over 
the  grounds. 

Where  a  place  is  limited  in  size,  and  the  whole  lawn  and 
plantations  partake  of  the  pleasure-ground  character,  shrubs 
of  all  descriptions  may  be  grouped  with  good  effect,  in  the 
same  manner  as  trees,  throughout  the  grounds.  The  finer 
and  rarer  species  being  disposed  about  the  dwelling,  and  the 
more  hardy  and  common  sorts  along  the  walks,  and  in 
groups,  in  different  situations  near  the  eye. 

When,  however,  the  residence  is  of  larger  size,  and  the 
grounds  have  a  park-like  extent  and  character,  the  introduc- 
tion of  shrubs  might  interfere  with  the  noble  and  dignified 
expression  of  lofty  full  grown  trees,  except  perhaps,  they 
were  planted  here  and  there,  among  large  groups,  as  under- 
wood ；  or  if  cattle  or  sheep  were  allowed  to  graze  in  the 
park,  it  would  of  course  be  impossible  to  preserve  plantations 
of  shrubs  there.  When  this  is  the  case,  however,  a  portion 
near  the  house  is  divided  from  the  park  (by  a  wire  fence  or 
some  inconspicuous  barrier,)  for  the  pleasuie-ground,  where 
the  shrubs  are  disposed  in  belts,  groups,  etc.,  as  in  the  first 
case  alluded  to. 

There  are  two  methods  of  grouping  shrubs  upon  lawns 
which  may  separately  be  considered,  in  combination  with 
graceful  and  with  picturesque  scenery.  . 

In  the  first  case,  where  the  character  of  the  scene,  of  the 
plantations  of  trees,  etc.,  is  that  of  polished  beauty,  the  belts 
of  shrubs  may  be  arranged  similar  to  herbaceous  flowering 
plants,  in  arabesque  beds,  along  the  walks,  as  in  Fig.  77, 
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page  404.  In  this  case,  the  shnibs  alone,  arranged  vi 
islatim  to  their  height,  may  occupy  the  beds'  or  if  preferrt 
shnibs  and  flowers  may  be  inteimingled.  Those  vho  ha 
seen  the  shrubbery  at  Hpde  Park,  the  residence  of  the  li 
Dr.  Uosack,  which  borders  the  walk  leading  from  the  nu 
sicMi,  to  the  hot-houses,  will  be  able  to  recall  a  fine  exam] 
of  this  mode  c£  mingling  woody  and  herbaceous  plan 
The  belts  or  borders  occupied  by  the  shrubbery  and  towi 
gaiden  there,  Are  perhaps  fran  25  to  3d  feet  in  width,  coi 
{detely  filled  with  a  collection  of  shnibs  and  herbaceous  jdaiU 
the  smallest  of  ihe  latter  being  quite  near  the  walk  ；  th< 
succeeded  by  taller  species  receding  from  the  fccnt  a[  t 
border,  then  follow  sbmbs  of  modetate  size,  advaQcing 
height  until  the  back  ground  of  the  whole  is  a  ikb  mass 
tali  shrubs  and  toes  <tf  moderate  size.  Theefibctc^duBb 
on  80  laige  a  scale,  in  high  teepin^  ia  remarkably  stzikii 
and  elegant 

.,  Where  picturesque  effwt  is  the  object  aimed  at  in  t 

[deasure-gtoQiids,  it  may  be  attained  in  another  way  ；  tl 
is,  by  planting  iiregular  groups  of  tlje  most  Tigonms  aj 
thrifty  growing  shrubs  in  Iawq,  without  placing  them 
regular  dug  beds  or  belts  ；  but  instead  of  this,  keeping  t 
grass  from  growing  and  the  soil  somewhat  Loose,  for  a  ft 
inches  round  their  stems,  (which  will  not  be  apporeot  ai 
short  distance.)  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  hardier  shral 
after  they  become  well  established,  even  this  care  will  I 
be  requisite,  and  the  grass  only,  will  require  to  be  kqrt  shi 
by  clipping  it  when  the  lawn  is  mown. 

As  in  picturesque  scenes,  every  thing  depends  upon  grou 
ing  welly  it  will  be  found  that  shrubs  may  be  employed  wi 
excellent  effect,  in  connecting  single  trees,  or  finishii^ 
group  cosqtosed  of  large  trees,  or  giving  fulness  to  grou 

I 
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of  tall  trees  newly  planted  on  a  lawn,  or  effecting  a  union 
between  buildings  and  ground.  It  is  true  that  it  requires 
something  of  an  artist's  feeling  and  perception  of  the  pictu- 
resque to  do  these  successfully,  but  the  result  is  so  much  the 
more  pleasing  and  satisfactory  when  it  is  well  executed. 

When  walks  are  continued  from  the  house  through  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  groups  of  shrubs  may  be 
planted  along  their  margins,  here  and  there,  with  excellent 
effect.  They  do  not  shut  out  or  obstruct  the  view  like  large 
trees,  while  they  impart  an  interest  to  an  otherwise  tame»aiid 
spiritless  walk.  Placed  in.  the  projecting  bay,  round  which 
the  walk  curves  so  as  to  appear  to  be  a  reason  for  its  taking 
that  direction,  they  conceal  also  the  portion  of  the  walk  in 
advance,  and  thus  enhance  the  interest  doubly.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  nistic  seats,  or  resting  points,  are  also  fit  places 
for  the  assemblage  of  a  group  or  groups  of  shrubs. 

For  the  use  of  those  who  require  some  guide  in  the  selec- 
tion of  species,  we  subjoin  the  accompanying  list  of  hardy 
and  showy  shrubs,  which  are  at  the  same  time  easily  procured 
in  the  United  States.  A  great  number  of  additional  species 
and  varieties,  and  many  more  rare,  might  be  enumerated, 
but  such  will  be  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  connoisseur 
already  ；  and  what  we  have  said  respecting  botanical  rarities 
in  flowering  plants  may  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  shrubs, 
viz :  that  in  order  (o  produce  a  biiliant  effect,  a  few  well 
chosen  species,  often-repeated,  are  more  effective  than  a  great 
and  ill-assorted  melange. 

In  the  following  list,  the  shrubs  are  divided  into  two  clas- 
ses~ No.  1  designating  those  of  medium  size,  or  low  growth, 
find  No.  2,  those  which  are  of  the  largest  size. 
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Flowerino  in  April. 


1.  Daphne  mexereum^  The  pink  Mezereum,  D.  M.  album,  the 

white  Mezereum. 

2.  Sheperdia  argenieth  the  Bui&lo  berry  }  yellow. 

1.  Zanihorhiza  apijfolia^  the  parsley-leaved  Yellow-root  ；  brown. 

1.  CydoniajaponicOf  the  Japan  Quince  ；  scarlet 

1.  Cydonica  japonica  alba^  the  Japan  Quince  ；  white. 

2.  Amelanckier  Botryapiumt  the  snowy  Medlar. 
1.  Ribes  aureurth  the  Missouri  Currant  ；  yellow. 

1.  CaronUla  EmeruSf  the  Scorpion  Senna  ；  yellow. 

2.  Magnolia  conspicua,  the  Chinese  cbandeliei  Magnolia  ；  white. 


2.  Crategus  oxycarUhOf  the  scarlet  Hawtbom. 

2.  CrcUegua  oxycemthotjl.  plenot  the  double  white  Hawtborn. 

fL  Chionanthus  virginieiif  the  white  Frin^  tree. 

1.  Chionanthus  latifolius^  the  broad-leaved  Fringe  tree  ；  white. 

1.  Azalea :  many  fine  varieties  ；  red,  white  and  yellow. 

1.  Calycanthus  florida^  the  Sweet-scented-shrub  ；  brown. 

1.  Magnolia  purpureOj  the  Chinese  purple  Magnolia. 

2.  HaUsia  tetrapterOt  the  silver  Bell  tree  ；  white. 
2.  Syringa  vulgaris^  the  common  white  and  red  Lilacar. 


8yringa  persieat  the  Persian  Lilac  :•  white  and  purple. 
Syringa  persica  lacimatOf  the  Persian  cut-leaved  Lilac  ；  pur- 


1.   Eerria  or  Corchoruf  japonicot  the  Japan  Globe  flower;  yellow. 
1.   Lonicera  tartarica^  the  Tartarian  upright  Honeysuckles  ；  red 
and  white. 

1.   PhUaddphus  cortniariuSi  the  common  Syringo,  and  the  double 

Syringo  ；  white. 
1.    Spiraa  hypericifoUar  the  St  Stephen's  wreath  }  white. 
1.    Spiraa  corymbosa,  the  cluster  flowering  Spirea  ；  white. 
1.   Ribes  saTtguineunij  the  scarlet  flowering  Currant. 
1.   Amygdalus  pumilOf  pi,  the  double  dwarf  Almond  ；  pink. 

1.  Caragana  Chamlagnt  the  Siberian  Pea  tree  ；  yellow. 

2.  Magnolia  soulangeana,  the  SoulaDge  Magnolia  ；  purple. 

1.   Paonia  Moutan  barUcsia^  and  rosea 향  the  Chinese  tree  Paeo- 
nias  ；  purple. 

1.   BerUhamia  Jragifera,  the  red  berried  Benthamia  ；  yellow. 


Mat. 


pie. 


June* 


1.  Amorpha  frutieosa^  the  Indigo  Shrub  ；'  purple 
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2.  Coluiea  arborescens^  the  yellow  Bladder-senna* 

1.  Colutea  crueniOy  the  red  Bladder-senna. 

1.  Cytisus  capiiatus,  the  cluster-flowered  CytisBUs  ；  yellow. 

1.  Stuartia  virginica,  the  white  Stuartia. 

1.  Comus  sangumeot  the  bloody  twig  Do^ood  ；  white. 

1.  Hydrangea  querejfoUaf  the  oak-leaved  Hydrangea  ；  white. 

2.  PhUaddphtu  grand^lonUf  the  large  flowering  Syringo  ；  ^ite. 
2,  Viburnum  Opuhu^  the  Snow-ball  ；  white. 
2.  Magnolia  glauca,  the  ewamp  Magnolia  ；  white. 
1.  RMnia  hispidOf  the  Roee-acacia. 

JULT. 

Spirea  hella^  the  beautiful  Spirea  ；  red.  • 
Sophorajaponica,  the  Japan  Sopbora  ；  white.  、 
Sophara  japonica  penduia,  the  weeping  Sophora  ；  white. 
Rhus  CoHnuMf  the  Venetian  Fringe  tree  ；  yellow.  (Brown 
tufts.) 

Irum  vulgare^  the  common  Privet  ；  white. 
u  Labumtun,  the  Laburnum  ；  yellow. 
h  quereifidiat  the  oak-leaved  Labunnun  ；  wiute. 
Cytisus  pttrpureu,  the  purple  Laburnum. 
Cytisus  argenieust  the  silvery  Cytissus  ；  yellow. 
Cytisui  nigrieantf  the  black  rooted  Cytissiu  ；  yoUoir, 
Kalreuieria  paniculaUh  the  Japan  KoBlrenteria  ；  yeDow. 

August  and  Septbmbbb. 

1.   Clahrm  abt^oUOf  the  alder-leaved  Ciethra  ；  white. 

1.  Symfhoria  racematOf  the  Snowberrj;      fruit,)  white. 

2.  Hibiscus  syriacus^  the  double  purple,  double  white,  double 

Btripedf  double  bluet  and  Tariegated  leaved  Altbeaa 

1.  Spine  a  tomeniosoj  the  toraentose  Spirea  ^  red. 

2.  Magnolia  glauea,  thampnmiana^  the  late  flowering  Magnolia  ； 

white. 

1.  Baccharis  ludinUfaliat  the  GronndBol  tree  ；  white  tufts. 

2.  JEtumymus  europatu,  the  European  Strawberry  tree,  (in 

fruit,)  red. 

2.   Ewmymus  europaus  alba,  the  European  Strawbeny-tree  ；  the 
fruit  white. 

2.   Euonymw  lattfoliusiihe  broad-leaved  Strawberry  tree  ；  red. 
1.   Daphne  mexereum^  auiumndliSf  the  autumnal  Mezereom. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  a  great  number  of  charming 
varieties  of  hardy  roses,  some  of  which  may  be  grown  in  the 
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common  way  on  their  own  roots,  and  others  grafted  on  stocks, 
two,  three,  or  four  feet  high,  as  standards  or  tree-roses.  The 
effect  of  the  latter,  if  such  varieties  as  George  the  Fourth, 
La  Cerisette,  Pallagi,  or  any  of  the  new  hybrid  roses  are 
grown  as  standards,  is  wonderfully  brilliant,  when  they  are 
in  full  bloom.  Perhaps  the  situation  where  they  are  displayed 
to  the  greatest  advantage  is,  in  the  centre  of  small  round, 
oval,  or  square  beds  in  the  flower-garden,  where  the  remain- 
der of  the  plants  composing  the  bed  are  of  dwarfish  growth, 
so  cfe  not  to  hide  the  stem  and  head  of  the  tree-roses. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  but  few  evergreen  shrubs  that 
will  endure  the  protracted  cold  of  the  winters  of  the  north- 
ern states.  The  fine  Hollies,  Portugal  Laurels,  Laurusti- 
nuses,  etc.,  which  are  the  glory  of  English  gardens  in  autumn 
and  winter,  are  not  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  depressed 
temperature  of  ten  degrees  below  zero.  South  of  Philadel- 
phia, these  beautiful  exotic  evergreens  may  be  acclimated 
with  good  success,  and  will  add  greatly  to  the  inteiest  of 
the  shrubbery  and  grounds  in  winter. 

Besides  the  Balsam  firs,  and  the  Spruce  firs,  the  Arbor 
Vitae,  and  other  evergreen  trees  which  we  have  described  in 
the  previous  pages  of  this  volume,  the  following  hardy  spe- 
cies of  evergreen  shrubs  may  be  introduced  with  advantage 
in  the  pleasure-ground  groups,  viz : ― 

Rhododendron  maximunit  the  American  rose  bay  or  big  Laurel  ； 

white  and  pink,  several  varieties,  (in  shaded  places). 
Kdlmia  latifolia^  the  common  Laurel  ；  several  colours. 
Juniperus  sueciot  the  Swedish  Juniper. 
Juniperis  communis,  the  Irish  Juniper. 

Buxus  arborescens,  the  common  Tree-box,  the  Gold  striped  Tree- 
box,  and  the  Silver  striped  Tree-box. 
Jlex  opacot  the  American  Holly. 
Crategus  pyracanthoj  the  Evergreen  Thorn. 
Mahonia  aquifolia,  the  Holly  leaved  Berberry. 
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The  Conservatory  or  the  Green-House  is  an  elegant  and 
delightful  appendage  to  the  villa  or  mansion,  when  there  is 
a  taste  for  plants  among  the  different  members  of  a  family. 
Those  who  have  not  enjoyed  it,  can  hardly  imagine  the 
pleasure  afforded  by  a  well-chosen  collection  of  exotic  plants, 
which,  amid  the  genial  warmth  of  an  artificial  climate,  con- 
tinue to  put  forth  their  lovely  blossoms,  and  exhale  their 
delicious  perfumes,  when  all  out  of  door  nature  is  chill  and 
desolate.  The  many  hours  of  pleasant  and  healthy  exercise 
and  recreation  afforded  to  the  ladies  of  a  family,  where  they 
take  ao  interest  themselves  in  the  growth  and  vigour  of  the 
plants,  are  certainly  no  trifling  considerations  where  the 
country  residence  is  the  place  of  habitation  throughout  the 
whole  year.  Often  during  the  inclemency  of  our  winter  and 
spring  months,  there  are  days  when  either  the  excessive  cold, 
or  the  disagreeable  state  of  the  weather,  prevents  in  a  great 
measure  many  persons,  and  especially  females,  from  taking 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  To  such,  the  conservatory  would 
be  an  almost  endless  source  of  enjoyment  and  amusement  ； 
and  if  they  are  true  amateurs,  of  active  exertion  also.  The 
constant  changes  which  daily  growth  and  development  bring 
about  in  vegetable  forms,  the  interest  we  feel  in  the  opening 
of  a  favourite  cluster  of  buds,  or  the  progress  of  the  thrifty 
and  luxuriant  shoots  of  a  rare  plant,  are  such  as  serve  most 
effectually  to  prevent  an  occupation  of  this  nature  from  ever 
becoming  monotonous,  or  ennuyante. 

The  difference  between  the  green-house  and  conserva- 
tory is,  that  in  the  former,  the  plants  are  all  kept  in  pots  and 
arranged  on  stages,  both  to  meet  the  eye  agreeably,  and  for 
more  convenient  growth  ；  while  iii  the  conservatory,  the 
plants  are  grown  in  a  bed  or  border  of  soil  precisely  as  in 
the  open  air. 
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When  either  of  these  plant  habitations  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  house,  the  preference  is  greatiy  in  favour  of  the  conser- 
vatory. The  plants  being  allowed  more  room,  have  richer 
and  more  luxuriant  foliage,  and  grow  and  flower  in  a  man- 
ner altogether  superior  to  those  in  pots.  The  allusion  to 
nature  is  also  more  complete  in  the  case  of  plants  growing 
in  the  ground  ；  and  from  the  objects  all  being  on  the 
same  level,  and  easily  accessible,  they  are  with  more  facility 
kept  in  that  perfect  nicety  and  order  which  an  elegant  plant- 
house  should  always  exhibit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  green-house  will  contain  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  plants,  and  the  same  may  be  more 
easily  changed  or  renewed  at  any  time  ；  so  that  for  a  particu- 
lar taste,  as  that  of  a  botanical  amateur,  who  wishes  to  grow 
a  great  number  of  species  in  a  small  space,  the  green-house 
will  be  found  preferable.  Whenever  either  the  conservatory 
or  green-house  is  of  moderate  size,  and  intended  solely  for 
private  recreation,  we  would  in  every  case,  when  such  a 
thing  is  not  impossible,  have  it  attached  to  the  house  ；  com- 
municating by  a  glass  door  with  the  drawing-room,  or  one 
of  the  living  rooms.  Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  than  a 
vista  in  winter  through  a  glass  door  down  the  walk  of  a  con- 
servatory, bordered  and  overhung  with  the  fine  forms  of  tro- 
pical vegetation, ― golden  oranges  glowing  through  the  dark 
green  foliage,  and  gay  corroUas  lighting  up  the  branches  of 
Camellias,  and  other  floral  favourites.  Let  us  add  the  ex- 
ulting song  of  a  few  Canaries,  and  the  enchantment  is  com- 
plete. How  much  more  refined  and  elevated  is  the  taste 
which  prefers  such  accessories  to  a  dwelling,  rather  than 
costly  furniture,  or  an  extravagant  display  of  plate  ！ 

The  best  and  most  economical  form  for  a  conservatory  is 
a  parallelogram ~ the  deviation  from  a  square  being  greater 
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or  less  according  to  circumstances.  When  it  is  joined  to  the 
dwelling  by  one  of  its  sides,  (in  the  case  of  the  parallelogram 
form,)  the  roof  need  only  slope  in  one  way,  that  is  from  the 
house.  When  one  of  the  ends  of  the  conservatory  joins  the 
dwelling,  the  roof  should  slope  both  ways,  from  the  centre' 
The  advantage  of  the  junction  in  the  former  case,  is,  that 
less  outer  surface  of  the  conservatory  being  exposed  to  the 
cold,  viz.  only  a  side  and  two  ends,  less  fuel  will  be  required  ； 
the  advantage  in  the  latter  case  is,  that  the  main  walk  lead- 
ing down  the  conservatory,  will  be  exactly  in  the  line  of  the 
vista  from  the  drawing-room  of  the  dwelling. 

It  is,  we  hope,  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  that  the  roof  of 
a  conservatory,  or  indeed  any  other  house  where  plants  are 
to  be  well-grown,  must  be  glazed.  Opaque  roofs  prevent 
the  admission  of  perpendicular  light,  without  which  the 
stems  of  vegetation  are  drawn  tip  weak  and  feebly,  and  are 
attracted  in  an  unsightly  manner  towards  the  glass  in  front 
When  the  conservatory  joins  the  house  by  one  of  its  ends, 
and  extends  out  from  the  building  to  a  considerable  length, 
the  effect  will  be  much  more  elegant  ；  and  the  plants  will 
thrive  more  perfectly,  when  it  is  glazed  on  all  of  the  three 
sides,  so  as  to  admit  light  in  every  direction. 

The  best  aspect  for  a  conservatory  is  directly  south  ；  south- 
east and  southwest  are  scarcely  inferior.  Even  east  and 
west  exposures  will  do  very  well,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
glass  to  admit  light  ；  for  though  our  winters  are  cold,  yet 
there  is  a  great  abundance  of  sun,  and  bright  clear  atmos- 
phere, both  far  more  beneficial  to  plants,  than  the  moist,  foggy 
vapour  of  an  English  winter,  which,  though  mild,  is  com- 
paratively sunless.  When  the  conservatory  adjoins,  and 
looks  into,  the  flower-garden,  the  effect  will  be  appropriate 
and  pleasing. 
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Some  few  hints  respecting  the  construction  of  a  conserva- 
tory may  not  be  unacceptable  to  some  of  our  readers.  In  the 
fiist  place,  the  roof  should  have  a  sufficient  slope  to  carry  off 
the  rain  rapidly,  to  prevent  leakage  ；  from  40  to  46  degrees  is 
found  to  be  the  best  inclination  in  our  climate.  The  roof 
should  by  no  means  be  glazed  with  large  paces,  because 
small  ones  have  much  greater  strength,  which  is  requisite  to 
withstand  the  heavy  weight  of  snow  that  often  falls  during 
winter,  as  well  as  to  resist  breakage  by  hail  storms  in  sum- 
mer. Four  or  eight  inches  by  six,  is  the  best  size  for  rcjof- 
glass,  and  with  this  size  the'  lap  of  the  panes  need  not  be 
greater  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  while  it  would  require 
to  be  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  were  the  panes  of  the  usual  size. 
On  the  front  and  sides,  the  sashes  may  be  handsome,  and 
filled  in  with  the  best  glass  ；  even  plate-glass  has  been  used 
in  many  cases  to  our  knowledge  here. 

In  the  second  place,  some  thorough  provision  must  be 
made  for  wanning  the  conservatory  ；  and  it  is  by  far  the 
best  mode  to  have  the  apparatus  for  this  purpose  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  dwelling-house  ；  that  is,  (though  the  fur- 
nace may  be  in  the  basement,)  the  flues  and  fire  should  be 
intended  to  heat  the  conservatory  alone  ；  for  although  a  con- 
servatory may,  if  small,  be  heated  by  the  same  fire  which 
heats  the  kitchen  or  one  of  the  living  rooms,  it  is  a  much 
less  efficient  mode  of  attaining  this  object,  and  renders  the 
conservatory  more  or  less  liable  at  all  times  to  be  too  hot  or 
too  cold. 

The  common  square  flue,  the  sides  built  of  bricks,  and  the 
top  and  bottom  of  tiles  manufactured  for  that  purpose,  is  one 
of  the  oldest,  most  simple,  and  least  expensive  methods  of 
heating  in  use.  Latterly,  its  place  has  been  supplied  by  hot 
water  circulated  in  large  tubes  of  three  or  four  inches  in 


diameter  from  an  open  boiler,  and  by  Perkins'  Qiode,  as  it  is 
called,  which  employs  small  pipes  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
hermetrically  sealed.  Economy  of  fuel  and  in  the  time  re- 
quisite in  attendance,  are  the  chief  merits  of  the  hot  water 
systems,  which  however  have  the  great  additional  advantage 
of  affording  a  more  moist  and  genial  temperature. 

In  a  green-house,  the  flues,  or  hot  water  pipes,  may  be  con- 
cealed under  the  stage.  In  conservatories  they  should  by  all 
means  be  placed  out  of  sight  also.  To  effect  this,  they  are 
generally  conducted  into  s  narrow,  hollow  chamber,  under 
the  walk,  which  has  perforated  sides  or  a  grated  tap,  to  per- 
mit the  escape  of  heated  air.* 


[FIf.  N.  Tlk  It  lluiUf»,».T.,  w¥k  1^  Conntrmtr  iiniLifL] 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  conservatories  attached  to  the 
dwelling,  to  which  we  can  refer  our  readers,  for  an  example, 
is  one  built  by  J.  W.  Perry,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  near  New- York, 
(Fig.  78,)  foiming  the  left  wing  of  thia  elegant  villa.  Among 
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the  most  magnificent  detached  conservatories  are  those  of  J. 
P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  at  his  elegant  seat,  Belmont  Place,  Water- 
town,  near  Boston  ；  and  that  at  Montgomery  Place,  the  seat 
of  Mrs.  Edward  Livingston,  on  the  Hudson,  Fig.  79. 

A  conservatory  is  frequently  made  an  addition  to  a  rectan- 
gular Grecian  villa,  as  one  of  its  wings ~ the  other  being  a 
living  or  bed-room.  The  more  varied  and  irregular  outline 
o£  Gothic  buildings,  enables  them  to  receive  an  appendage  of 
this  nature  with  more  facility  in  almost  any  direction,  where 
the  aspect  is  suitable.  Whatever  be  the  style  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  house,  that  of  the  conservatory  should  in  every 
case  conform  to  it,  and  evince  a  degree  of  enrichment  ac- 
cording with  that  of  the  main  building. 

Though  a  conservatory  is  often  made  an  expensive  luxury, 
attached  only  to  the  better  class  of  residences,  there  is  no 
reason  why  cottages  of  more  humble  character  should  not 
have  the  same  source  of  enjoyment,  on  a  more  moderate 
scale.  A  small  green-house,  or  plant  cabinet,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  eight  or  ten  feet  square,  communicating  with  the 
parlour,  and  constructed  in  a  simple  style,  may  be  erected 
and  kept  up  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  a  source  of  much 
pleasure,  for  a  comparatively  trifling  sum  ；  and  we  hope  soon 
to  see  in  this  country,  where  the  comforts  of  life  are  more 
equally  distributed  than  in  any  other,  the  taste  for  enjoy- 
ments of  this  kind  extending  itself  with  the  means  for  real- 
izing them,  into  every  portion  of  the  northern  and  middle 
states. 

Open  and  covered  seats,  of  various:descriptions，  are  among 
the  most  convenient  and  useful  decorations  for  the  pleasure- 
grounds  of  a  country  residence.  Situated  in  portions  of  the 
lawn  or  park,  somewhat  distant  from  the  house,  they  offer  an 
agreeable  place  for  rest  or  repose.  If  there  are  certain  points, 
from  which  are  obtained  agreeable  prospects  or  extensive 
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views  of  the  surrounding  country,  a  seat,  by  designating 
those  points,  and  by  affording  us[a  convenient  mode  of  enjoy- 
ing them,  has  a  double  recommendation  to  our  minds. 

Open  and  covered  seats  are  of  two  distinct  kinds  ；  one 
architectural,  or  formed  after  artist-like  designs,  of  stone  or 
wood,  in  Grecian,  Gothic,  or  other  forms  ；  which  may,  if  they 
are  intended  to  produce  an  elegant  effect,  have  vases  on 
pedestals  as  accompaniments  ；  the  other,  rustic,  as  they  are 
called,  which  are  formed  out  of  trunks  and  branches  of  trees, 
roots,  etc.,  in  their  natural  forms. 

There  are  particular  sites,  where  each  of  these  kinds  of 
seats,  or  structures,  is,  in  good  taste,  alone  admissible.  In 
the  proximity  of  elegant  and  decorated  buildings  where  all 
around  has  a  polished  air,  it  would  evidently  be  doing  vio- 
lence to  our  feelings  and  sense  of  propriety  to  admit  many 
rustic  seats  and  structures  of  any  kind  ；  but  architectural  de- 
corations and  architectural  seats  are  there  correctly  intro- 
duced. For  the  same  reason  also，  as  we  have  already  sug- 
gested, that  the  sculptured  forms  of  vases,  etc.,  would  be  out 
of  keeping  in  scenes  where  nature  is  predominant,  (as  the 
distant  wooded  parts,  or  walks  of  a  residence,)  architectural, 
or  in  other  words,  highly  artificial  seats,  would  not  be  in 
character :  but  rustic  seats  and  structures,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  materials  employed  and  the  simple  manner  of 
their  construction,  appear  but  one  remove  from  natural  forms, 
are  felt  at  once  to  be  in  unison  with  the  surrounding  objects. 
Again,  the  mural,  and  highly  artistical  vase,  and  statue, 
most  properly  accompany  the  landscape  garden  in  the 
graceful  school  ；  while  rustic  basket,  or  vase,  are  the  most 
fitting  decorations  of  the  Picturesque  Landscape  Garden. 

The  simplest  variety  of  covered  architectural  seat  is  the 
latticed  arbour  for  vines  of  various  description,  with  the  seat 
underneath  the  canopy  of  foliage :  this  may  with  more  pro- 
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priety  be  introduced  in  various  parts  of  the  grounds  th  n 
any  other  of  its  class,  as  the  luxuriance  and  natural  graceful- 
ness of  the  foliage  which  covers  the  arbour,  in  a  gieat  mea- 
sure destroys,  or  overpowers  the  expression  of  its  original 
form.  Lattice  arbours,  however,  neatly  formed  of  rough 
poles  and  posts  are  much  more  picturesque  and  suitable  for 
wilder  portions  of  the  scenery. 

The  temple  and  the  pavilion,  are  liighly  finished 
forms  of  covered  seats,  which  are  occasionally  in- 
troduced in  splendid  places,  where  classic  archi- 
【riB.  »•]   tecture  prevails.   There  is  a  circular  pavilion  of 
this  ki^d  at  the  termination  of  one  of  the  walks  at  Mr. 
Langdon's  residence,  Hyde  Park.   Fig.  80. 

We  consider  rustic  seats  and  structures  as  likely  to  be 
much  preferred  in  the  villa  and  cottage  residences  of  the 
country.  They  have  the  merit  of  being'  tasteful  and  pictu- 
resque in  their  appearance,  and  are  easily  constructed  by  the 
amateur,  at  comparatively  little  or  no  expense.    There  is 

scarcely  a  prettier  oi*  more  pleasant  object 
for  the  termination  of  a  long  walk  in  the 
T^JTmo"  pleasure-grounds  or  park,  than  a  neatly 
thatched  structure  of  rustic  work,  with  its  seat  for  repose,  and 
a  view  of  the  landscape  beyond.  On  finding  such  an  object, 
we  axe  never  tempted  to  think  that  there  has  been  a  lavish 
expenditure  to  serve  a  trifling  purpose,  but  are  gratified  to 
see  the  exercise  of  taste  and  ingenuity,  which  completely 
answers  the  end  in  view. 

Figure  81,  is  an  example  of  a  simple  rustic  seat 
formed  of  the  crooked  and  curved  branches  of  the 
oak,  elm,  or  any  other  of  our  forest  trees.   Fig.  82, 
iFic.tt.]     is  a  seat  of  the  same  character,  made  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  whose  overhanging  branches  afford  a  fine  shade. 
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Figuie  83,  is  a  covered  seat  or  tustic  uboor,  with  a 
thatched  roof  of  straw.  Twelve  posts  are  set  securely  in  the 
ground,  which  make  the  frame  of  this  structure,  the  open- 
ings between  being  Med  in  with  branches  (about  three 
inches  in  diameter)  cS  difieient  trees ~ the  more  irregular 
the  better,  so  that  the  peipendicular  surface  <i£  the  ezterim: 
and  interior  ia  kept  neariy  equal.  In  liea  <tf  thatch,  roof 
may  be  first  tightly  boarded,  and  then  a  corering  of  baik 
or  the  slabs  of  trees  with  the  bark  on,  overlaid  aad  nailed 
OQ.  The  figuie  represents  the  structure  as  foimed  round  a 
tree.   For  the  sake  <rf  Tariety'this  might  be  omitted,  the 


roof  formed  of  an  open  lattice  work  of  branches  like  the 
sides,  and  the  whole  covered  by  a  grape,  bignonia,  or  some 
other  vine  or  creeper  <^  luxnmnt  growth.  The  seats  are  in 
the  intnior. 

Figure  84,  represents  a  coreied  seat  of  ancrther  kind.  The 


central  stmctnie,  Trtiich  is  circular,  is  inteo- 
ded  for  a  collection  of  minerals,  shells,  or  any 
other  curious  ottjects  for  which  an  amateur 
might  have  apeneActnt.  Geological  or  miner- 


[>、'  alogical  apecjmens  of  the  adjacmt  neighboar- 


head,  -vould  be  Tery  pn^  for  such  a  cabinet  The  seat 
Hurrounda  it  on  the  outaicle,  over  which  is  a  thatched  nxtf  or 
Teranda,  supported  on  rnstic  -pOsts  fomted  of  the  tmnlm  c£ 
BajdingSf  wilb  die  bark  attached. 


Many  of  the  English  country  places  abound  with  admiia- 
Ue  specimens  of  rustic  work  in  theii  parka  and  pleasare- 
grounda.  "White  Knight's,  ia  particulate  a  tesidence  <^  the 
Dake  of  Marlboioi^h  has  a  number  of  beautiful  structures 
of  this  kind.  Figure  85,  is  a  view  of  a  round  seat  with 
thatched  roof,  in  that  demesne.  Three  or  four  rustic  pillars 
support  the  aichitxave,  and  the  whole  of  the  exterior  and 
interior,  (being  first  formed  of  frame-work,)  is  covered  with 
straight  branches  of  the  m^le  and  larch.  The  seat  on  the 
interior,  looks  upon  a  fine  prospect  ；  and  the  seat  oa  the 
back  of  the  exterior,  fronts  the  park. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  forms  and  patterns  in 
which  these  rustic  seats,  arbours,  summer-houses,  etc,  can  be 
constructed  by  an  artist  of  some  fancy  and  ingenuity.  After 
the  &ame-woik  of  the  structure  is  formed  of  posts  and  toagh 
boards,  if  small  straight  rods  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  of 
hazel,  wbite  biicb,  maple,  etc.,  are  selected  in  sufficient  quan- 
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tity,  they  may  be  nailed  on  in  squares,  diamonds,  medallions, 
or  other  patterns,  and  have  the  effect  of  a  mosaic  of  wood. 

Among  the  curious  results  of  this  fancy  for  rustic  work, 
we  may  mention  the  moss-house ~ erected  in  several  pliaces 
abroad.  The  skeleton  or  frame-work  of  the  arbour  or  bouse, 
is  formed  as  we  have  just  stated  ；  over  this  small  rods  half 
an  inch  in  diameter  are  nailed,  about  an  inch  from  centre  to 
centre  ；  after  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  this  sort  of 
rustic  lathing,  a  quantity  of  the  softer  wood-moss  of  different 
colours  is  collected  ；  and  taking  small  parcels  in  the  hand  at 
a  time,  the  tops  being  evenly  arranged,  the  bottoms  or  roots 
are  crowded  closely  between  the  rods  with  a  small  wooden 
wedge.  When  this  is  done  with  some  little  skill,  the  tufted 
ends  spread  out  and  cover  the  rods  entirely,  showing  a 
smooth  surface  of  mosses  of  different  colours,  which  has  an 
effect  not  unlike  that  of  a  thick  Brussells  carpet. 

The  mosses  retain  their  colour  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
and  when  properly  rammed  in  with  the  wedge,  they  cannot 
be  pulled  out  again  without  breaking  their  tops.  The  pret- 
tiest example  which  we  have  seen  of  a  handsome  moss-house 
in  this  country,  is  at  the  residence  of  Wm.  H.  AspinwaU, 
Esq.,  on  Staten  Island. 

A  prospect  tower  is  a  most  desirable  and  pleiusant  struc- 
ture in  certain  residences.  Where  the  view  is  comparatively 
limited  from  the  grounds,  on  account  of  their  sur&ce  being 
level,  or  nearly  so,  it  often  happens  that  the  spectator,  by 
being  raised  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  above  the  sur- 
face, finds  himself  in  a  totally  different  position,  whence  a 
charming  coup  cPobU,  or  bird's-eye  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  obtained. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  have  visited  the  delightful 


garden  and  grounds  of  M.  Parmentiv,iMBr 
Brooklyn,  some  half  a  dosen  years  since, 
duitDg  the  lifetime  o(  that  amiatde  and  not- 
【〜^  n  ,111,  II    ooB  amateur  o£  horticiilture,  will  readily  re- 
member  the  rustic  proapect-arbour,  ortowa, 
Fig.  86，  wbkh  wM  gitnated  at  the  extremity  of  hit  place. 
It  was  ODD  of  the  fint  pieces  of  nutic  votk  of  any  aete,  and 
displaying  any  ingenuity,  that  we  remember  to  have  seen 
here  ；  and  from  its  summit,  though  the  garden  wslks  af- 
forded no  prospect,  a  beautiful  reach  of  the  oed^bouriiood  for 
many  miles  vu  enjoyed* 
Figure  87  is  a  design  for  a  rnstic  ptospect  tower  of  &iee 
sUnies  in  height,  with  a  double  thatched  roof. 
It  is  formed  of  rustic  pillais  or  columns,  which 
；  are  well  fixed  in  the  groimd,  and  which  are 
■  filled  in  with  a  fiuicifal  lattice  <^  mstic 
branches.   A  spinl  stair-oase  winds  ronnd 
n»-，       the  interior  to  the  platform  of  the  second  and 
upper  slorie^  where  there  an  Beats  under  the  open  thatched 
roof. 

On  a  ferme  omel,  where  the  pn^irietor  desires  to  give  a 
picturesque  appearBDce  to  the  difierent  appendages  the 
place,  rustic  vork  offers  an  easy  and  coDTeoient  method  of 
attaining  this  end.  The  dairy  ia  sometimes  made  a  detached 
building,  and  in  this  country  it  may  be  built  logs  in  a 
tafltefnl  manner  with  a  thatched  roof;  the  uaterira  being 
gtudded,  lathed,  and  plastered  in  the  usual  way.  Or  the 
ice-house,  which  geuerally  shows  but  a  rough  gable  and  ridge 
roof  rising  out  of  the  grotind,  might  be  covered  irith  a  neat 
structure  in  rustic  work,  overgrown  with  vines,  which  would 
gire  it  a  pleaaui^  or  ptctaresqae  air,  instead  of  leaving  it,  as 
at  jnesent,  an  tmsii^lly  otfject,  iriiidi  wo  aie  anxious  to 
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A  species  of  useful  decoration,  which  is  perhaps  more 
naturally  suggested  than  any  other,  is  the  bridge.  Where  a 
constant  stream,  of  greater  or  less  size,  runs  through  the 
grounds,  and  divides  the  banks  on  opposite  sides,  a  bridge  of 
some  description,  if  it  is  only  a  narrow  plank  over  a  rivulet, 
is  highly  necessary.  In  pieces  of  artificial  water  that  aie 
irregular  in  outline,  a  narrow  strait  is  often  purposely  made, 
with  the  view  of  introducing  a  bridge  for  effect 

When  the  stream  is  large  and  bold,  a  handsome  architec- 
tural bridge  of  stone  or  timber  is  by  far  the  most  suitable  ； 
especially  if  the  stieam  is  near  the  house,  or  if  it  is  crossed 
on  the  Approach  road  to  the  mansion;  because  a  character 
of  permanence  and  solidity  is  requisite  in  such  cases.  But 
when  it  is  only  a  winding  rivulet  or  crystal  brook,  which 
meanders  along  beneath  the  shadow  of  tufts  of  clustering  fo- 
liage of  the  pleasure-ground  or  park,  a  rustic  bridge  may  be 


beneath  the  surface  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  to  be  span- 
ned ；  upon  these  are  stretched  two  round  posts  or  sleepers 
with  the  bark  on,  about  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The 
rustic  hand-rail  is  framed  into  these  two  sleepers.  The  floor 
of  the  bridge  is  made  by  laying  down  small  posts  of  equal 
size,  about  four  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  crosswise  upon  the 
sleepers,  and  nailing  Aem  down  securely.  The  bark  is 
allowed  to  remain  on  in  every  piece  of  wood  employed  in  the 
construction  of  this  little  bridge  ；  and  when  the  wood  is  cut 
at  the  proper  season,  (durable  kinds  being  chosen,)  such  a 
bridge,  well  made,  will  remain  in  excellent  order  for  many 
years. 


brought  in  with  the  happiest  effect.  Fig. 
88，  is  a  rustic  bridge  erected  under  our 
direction.  The  foundation  is  made  by 
laying  down  a  few  large  square  stones 


Rockwork  is  another  kind  of  decoration  sometimes  intro- 
duced in  particular  portions  of  the  scenery  of  a  residence,  Pig. 
89.  When  well  executed,  HaX  is,  so  aa  to  have  a  natural 
and  harmomoaB  expression,  the  efifect  is  highly  pleasing. 
We  have  seen,  horever,  in  places  where  a  high  keefnng  and 


good  taste  otherwise  prerailed,  such  a  barbarous  tnilanffe,  or 
confused  pile  of  stonea  mingled  with  soil,  and  planted  over 
with  dwar&sh  plants  dignified  with  the  name  of  rockwork, 
that  we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  ia  much  better  to 
attranpt  nothing  ot  the  kmd,  unless  than  is  a  suitable  place 
for  its  display,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  peiscm  attempting  it 
is  sufficiently  an  artist,  imbued  with-  the  spirit  of  nature  in 
her  various  compositions  and  combinations,  to  be  able  to 
produce  somethiDg  higher  Hum  a  caricature  of  her  works. 

The  object  of  roekteorfc  is  to  piodnce  in  scenery  or  por- 
tkois  of  ascene,  natarally,  or  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of 
gronpB  aC  rocks  and-  their  accompanying  drapery  of  plants 
and  foliage,  something  of  the  picturesque  effect  which  such 
natural  assemldages  confer.  To  succeed  in  this,  it  is  evident 
that  we  must  not  heap  up  little  hiDocks  of  mould  and  smooth 
stones,  i 표  the  midst  o£  aa  open  lawn'  or  the  centre  of  a  flower- 
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garden.  But  if  we  can  make  choice  of  a  situation  wheie  a 
rocky  bank  or  knoll  already  partially  exists,  or  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  form  of  the  ground  and  the  character  of 
the  scene,  then  we  may  introduce  such  accompaniments 
with  the  best  possible  hope  of  success. 

It  often  happens  in  a  place  of  considerable  extent,  that 
somewhere  in  conducting  the  walks  through  the  grounds, 
we  meet  with  a  ridge  with  a  small  rocky  face,  or  perhaps 
with  a  large  rugged  single  rock,  or  a  bank  where  rocky 
summits  just  protrude  themselves  through  the  surface.  The 
common  feeling  against  such  uncouth  objects,  would  direct 
them  to  be  cleared  away  at  once  out  of  sight  But  let  us  take 
the  case  of  the  large  rugged  rock,  and  commence  our  pictu- 
resque operations  upon  it.  We  will  begin  by  collecting  from 
some  rocky  hill  or  valley  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  estate, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  rugged  rocks,  in  size  from  a  few 
pounds  to  half  a  ton  or  more,  if  necessary,  preferring  always 
such  as  are  already  coated  with  mosses  and  lichens.  These 
we  will  assemble  around  the  base  of  the  large  rock,  in  an 
irregular  somewhat  pyramidal  group,  bedding  them  some- 
times partially,  sometimes  almost  entirely  in  soil  heaped  in 
irregular  piles  around  the  rock.  The  rocks  must  be  arranged 
in  a  natural  manner,  avoiding  all  regularity  and  appearance 
of  formal  art,  but  placing  them  sometimes  in  groups  of  half 
a  dozen  together,  overhanging  each  other,  and  sometimes  half 
bedded  in  the  soil,  and  a  little  distance  apart.  There  are  no 
rules  to  be  given  for  such  operations,  but  the  study  of  natu- 
ral groups,  of  a  character  similar  to  that  "which  we  wish  to 
produce,  will  afford  sufficient  hints  if  the  artist  is 

"Prodignede  g^o," 

and  has  a  perception  of  the  natural  beauty  which  ftb  desires 
to  imitate. 
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The  rockwork  once  formed,  choice  trailing,  creeping  and 
alpine  plants,  such  as  delight  naturally  in  similar  situations, 
may  be  planted  in  the  soil  which  fills  the  interstices  between 
the  rocks  :  when  these  grow  to  fill  their  proper  places,  partly 
concealing  and  adorning  the  rocks  with  their  neat  green 
foliage  and  pretty  blossoms,  the  effect  of  the  whole,  if  pro- 
perly done,  will  be  like  some  exquisite  portion  of  a  rocky 
bank  in  wild  scenery,  and  will  be  found  to  give  an  air  at 
once  striking  and  picturesque  to  the  little  scene  where  it  is. 
situated. 

In  small  places  where  the  grounds  are  extremely  limited, 
and  the  owner  wishes  to  form  a  rockwork  for  the  growth  of 
alpine  and  other  similar  plants,  if  there  are  no  natural  in- 
dications of  a  rocky  surface,  a  rockwork  may  sometimes  be 
introduced  without  violating  good  taste  hy  preparing  natu- 
ral indications  artificially,  if  wb  may  use  such  a  term.  If 
a  few  of  the  rocks  to  be  employed  in  the  rockwork  are  sunk 
half  or  three-fourths  their  depth  in  the  6oil  near  the  site  of 
the  proposed  rockwork,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a 
rocky  ridge  just  cropping  (mt，  as  the  geologists  say,  then  the 
rock  work  will,  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator,  seem  to  be  con- 
nected with,  and  growing  out  of  this  rocky  spur  or  ridge 
below :  or,  in  other  words,  there  will  be  an  obvious  reason 
for  its  being  situated  there,  instead  of  its  presenting  a  wholly 
artificial  appearance. 

In  a  previous  page,  when  treating  of  the  banks  of  pieces  of 
water  formed  by  art,  we  endeavoured  to  show  how  the 
natural  appearance  of  such  banks  would  be  improved  by  the 
judicious  introduction  of  rocks  partially  imbedded  into  and 
holding  them  up.  Such  situations,  in  the  case  of  a  small 
lake  or  pond,  or  a  brook,  are  admirable  sites  for  rockwork. 
Where  the  materials  of  a  suitable  kind  are  abundant,  and 
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tasteful  ingenuity*  is  not  wanting,  surprising  effects  may  be 
produced  in  a  small  space.  Caves  and  grottoes,  where  ferns 
and  mosses  would  thrive  admirably  with  the  gentle  drip 
from  the  roof,  might  be  made  of  the  overarching  rocks  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  appear  like  small  natural  caverns.  Let  the 
exterior  be  partially  planted  with  low  shrubs  and  climbing 
plants,  as  the  wild  Clematis,  and  the  effect  of  such  bits  of 
landscape  could  not  but  be  agreeable  in  secluded  portions  of 
the  grounds. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  secondary  blue  limestone 
abounds,  which,  in  the  small  masses  found  loose  in  the  woods, 
covered  with  mosses  and  ferns,  affords  the  very  finest  material 
for  artificial  rockwork.* 

After  all,  much  the  safest  way  is  never  to  introduce  rock- 
work  of  any  description,  unless  we  feel  certain  that  it  will 
have  a  good  effect.  When  a  place  is  naturally  pictuiesque, 
and  abounds  here  and  there  with  rocky  banks,  etc.,  little 
should  be  done  but  to  heighten  and  aid  the  expressions  of 
these,  if  they  are  wanting  in  spirit,  by  adding  something 
more  ；  or  softening  and  giving  elegance  to  the  expression, 
if  too  wild,  by  planting  the  same  with  beautiful  shrubs  and 
climbers.  On  a  tame  sandy  level,  where  rocks  of  any  kind 
are  unknown,  their  introduction  in  rockworks,  nine  times  in 
ten,  is  more  likely  to  give  rise  to  emotions  of  the  ridiculous, 
than  those  of  the  sublime  or  picturesque. 

•  Our  readen  may  lee  an  engraving  and  deseiiptimi  of  a  rapeib  extrmagmua 
in  rockwork  in  a  late  number  of  Loudon'a  Gardener'a  Magazine.  Lady  Bronghton, 
of  Hoole  Home,  Chester,  England,  bai  succeeded  in  forming,  round  a  natnnl 
valley,  an  imitation  of  the  hills,  gladen,  and  icenery  of  a  pottage  in  Switzerland. 
The  whole  ii  done  in  rockwork,  the  mow-oovered  rammiti  being  repreaentad 
in  white  ■par.  The  appropriate  planti,  treof,  and  Bhrubt  on  a  n&aU  scale,  are 
introduced,  and  the  illuiion,  to  a  spectator  Btanding  m  the  valley  rairounded  by 
these  gladen,  ii  raid  to  be  wonderfully  ■biking  and  complete. 


F\nmtaitu  are  highly  elegant  garden  decorations,  larely 
seen  in  this  country  ；  which  is  owing,  not  so  much,  we  ap- 
pTehend,  to  any  great  cost  iocaned  in  putting  them  up,  or 
any  want  of  appreciation  of  their  sparkling  and  enlivening 
e^t  in  garden  a^eaerjr,  as  to  the  &ct  that  there  are  few  arti- 
2BlDB  here,  as  abiofid,  vfaosa  tnismesa  it  is  to  cmuAract  and 
fit  ap  aichitectnial,  and  other  jets  dfeau. 

The  fizst  requisite,  where  a  fountain  is  a  desideratum,  is  a 
constant  supply  of  water,  either  from  a  natural  source,  or  an 
artificial  reservoir,  some  distance  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
surface  Trtiouse  the  jet.i»finmtainiBtori8e.  Where  then  is 


tFi»«.  Im^fcr-F   3 

a  pond,  or  other  body  k£  water,  on  a  higher  level  than  the 
proposed  foantain,  it  ia  (Hily  necessary  to  lay  {npes  nndar  the 
stuiece  to  conduct  the  supply  of  water  to  the  required  spot  ； 
but  where  there  is  no  such  head  of  water,  the  latter  must  be 
provided  from  a  leservoii  artificially  piepaied,  and  kept  con- 
stantly fiilL 

There  aie  two  very  simple  and  obsvp  modes  of  eflfecting 
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this,  which  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers,  and  one  or  the 
other  of  which  may  be  adopted  in  almost  every  locality. 
The  first  is  to  provide  a  large  flat  cistern  of  sufficient  size, 
which  is  to  be  placed  under  the  roof  in  the  upper  story  of 
one  of  the  outbuildings,  the  carriage-house  for  example,  and 
neceiye  its  supplies  from  the  water  collected  on  the  roof 
of  the  building  ；  the  amount  of  water  collected  in  this  way 
firom  a  roof  of  moderate  size  being  much  more  than  is  gene- 
jally  supposed.  The  second  is  to  sink  a  well  of  capacious 
size,  (where  such  is  not  already  at  command,)  in  some  part 
of  the  grounds  where  it  will  not  be  conspicuous,  and  over  it 
to  erect  a  small  tower,  the  top  of  which  shall  contain  a  cis- 
tern and  a  small  horizontal  windmill  ；  which  being  kept  in 
motion  by  the  wind  more  or  less  almost  every  day  in  sum- 
mer, will  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  keep  the  re- 
servoir supplied  from  the  well  below.  In  either  of  these 
cases,  it  is  only  necessary  to  carry  leaden  pipes  from  the  cis- 
tern, (under  the  surface,  below  the  reach  of  frost,)  to  the  place 
where  the  jet  is  to  issue  ；  the  supply  in  both  these  cases  will, 
if  properly  arranged,  be  more  than  enough  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  fountain  during  the  hours  when  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  it  to  play  ；  viz.  fron^  sunrise  to  eyening. 

The  steam  engine  is  often  employed  to  force  up  water  for 
the  supply  of  fountains  in  many  of  the  large  public  and 
royal  gardens  ；  but  there  are  few  cases  in  this  country 
where  private  expenditures  of  this  kind  would  be  justifiable. 


"  In  conducting  the  wixter  from  the  cistern  or  resenroir  to 
the  jet  or  fountain,  the  following  particulars  require  tobeat> 
tended  to : ~ In  the  first  place,  all  the  pipes  must  be  laid 


so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  being  reached  by  frost; 
next,  as  a  general  rule,  the  diameter  of  the  orifice  from  which 
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the  jat  (tf  vater  proceeds,  teehnically  called  the 
quill,  ought  to  be  four  times  lesa  than  the  bote  of 
pipe  ；  that  is,  the  quill  and  the  pipe  ought  to  be 
rnple  pn^rtion  to  each  other.  There  are  ser 
CLUiUs  OF  spouts,  which  throw  the  water  up  or  d 
Tviety  of  forms :  such  as  fans,  patasols,  shea" 
maahrooms,  inrerted  bells,  etc.  The  larger  the  ci 
are,  the  more  fieely  will  the  jets  display  their  diffi 
and  ihe  fewer  the  holes  in  the  qoill  or  jet,  (fo: 
this  is  luerced  li^  &e  rose  of  a  watermg  pot,) 
certeinCy  these  will  be  (rf*  the  fonn  coDtinuing  tbi 
cause  the  risk  of  any  of  the  holes  chokmg  up  ' 
The  diameter  of  a  conduit  pipe,  ought,  in  no  caa 
than  one  inch  ；  bat  for  jets  of  very  large  aae,  t 
onght  to  be  two  inches.  Where  &e  condnit 
great  \eogQi,  say  upwards  of  1000  fee^  it  is  ft 
tageous  to  b^in,  at  ibe  lesnroir  or  cistem,  witl 
diuneter  somewhat  greater  than  those  which 
water  to  Ae  qoills,  because  the  water,  is  a  pipe 
diameter  o£  so  great  a  lengtii,  is  found  to  lose  i 
strength,  and  become  what  is  technically  call 
while  the  difbient  azes  quicken  it,  and  redoul 
For  example,  in  a  conduit  pipe  of  1800  feet  in 
fiist  six  handled  feet  may  be  laid  wilfa  pipes  ctf  < 
in  diametw,  the  next  600  feet  with  pipes  su 
diameter,  and  the  last  600  feet  vidi  pipes  of  fin: 
diameter.  Ja  conduits  not  exceeding  900'  feel 
diameter  may  be  continued  throughout  When 
are  to  [day,  ia  several  foantain^  or  in  «u; 
necessary  to  lay  a  Iresh  pipe  firan  each  jet  to  th 
a  main  of  sufficient  size,  with  bianch  pipes  to  i 
ing  all  that  is  required.  Where  the  conduit 
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leseiToir  or  cistern,  it  ought  to  be  of  increased  diameter,  and 
the  grating  placed  over  it  to  keep  out  leaves  and  other  mat- 
ters which  might  choke  it  up,  ought  to  be  semi-globular  or 
eonical  ；  so  that  the  area  of  the  number  of  holes  in  it,  may 
exceed  the  area  of  the  orifice  of  the  conduit  jHpe.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  prevent  ai^y  diminution  of  pressure  from  the  body 
of  water  in  the  cistern,  and  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  the  water. 
Where  the  conduit  pipe  joins  the  fountain,  there,  of  course, 
ought  to  be  a  cock  for  turning  the  water  off  and  on  5  and 
particular  care  must  be  taken  that  as  much  water  may  pass 
through  the  oval  hole  of  this  cock  as  passes  through  Che  cir- 
cular hole  of  the  pipe.  In  conduit  pipes,  all  elbows,  bond- 
ings, and  right  angles  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
since  they  diminish  the  force  of  the  water.  In  very  long 
conduit  pipes,  air-holes  formed  by  soldering  on  upright  pieces 
of  pipe,  terminating  in  inverted  valves  or  suckers,  should  be 
made  at  convenient  distances,  and  protected  by  shafts  built 
of  stone  or  brick,  and  coyered  with  moveable  gratings,  in  or- 
der to  let  out  the  air.  Where  pipes  ascend  and  deseend,  on 
very  irregular  surfaces,  the  strain  on  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
pipe  is  always  the  greatest  ；  unless  care  is  taken  to  relieve 
this,  by  the  judicious  disposition  of  cocks  and  air-holes. 
Without  this  precaution,  pipes  conducted  over  irregular  sur- 
faces will  not  last  nearly  so  long  as  those  conducted  over  a 
level" ~ EncycLof  Cottage,  Farm^  and  Villa  Architecture, 
page  989. 

Where  the  reservoir  is  but  a  short  distance,  as  from  a  dozen 
to  fifty  yards,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  lay  the  conduit  pipes 
on  a  regular  uniform  slope,  to  secure  a  steady  uninterrupted 
flow  of  water.  Owing  to  the  friction  in  the  pipes,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  water  in  the  fountain,  will 
of  course,  in  no  case,  rise  quite  as  high  as  the  leval  of  the 


water  in  the  reservoir  ；  but  it  will  nearly  as  high.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  reservoir  is  ten  feet  fout  inches  high,  the  water 
in  the  jet  will  only  lise  ten  feet,  and  in  like  proportion  for 
the  difleient  he^ts.  The  folloviug  table*  shows  with  a 
given  height  o£  lesemdis  and  diametoi  ol  cxHidait  pipes  and 
orifices,  the  hei^t  to  which  the  water  vill  rise  in  flie 
fountain. 
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DUmaluv  of  Ifao 

Halibl  Ikaoitar 

FmL    I  bckH. 

33  0 

08  4 
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6  0 

？  0 

t  8 
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10  12 
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16  0 

so  0 

30  0 
60  0 

A  simple  jet,  (Fig.  91,)  iBsaing  from  a  circular  basin  of 


tains.   Sneb  aie  almost  the  only  kinds  of 
fountains  which  can  be  introduced  with  fffo- 
priety  in  simple  scenes  where  the  predominate 
objects  are  sylvan,  and  not  architectural. 
Weepii^,  or  Tazza  I'^ntains,  as  they  are  called,  are 
simile  and  highly  jdeasing  ol^tff  vhidi  leqoire  <Hily  a 
k  very  moderate  supi^y  of  water  com- 
jS  p«red  with  that  demanded  by  a  COD- 
^  slant  and  powerful  jet.   The  conduit 
^  pipe  rises  tfm>agh  'and  fills  the  vase, 


>  formed  i 


>  oreiflov 
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round  its  entire  margin.  Figure  92  represents  a  beautiful 
Grecian  vase  for  tazza  fountains.  The  ordinary  jet  and  the 
tazza  fountain  may  be  combined  in  one,  when  the  supply  of 
water  is  sufficient,  by  carrying  the  conduit  pipe  to  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  yase,  from  which  the  water  rises  perpen- 
dicularly, then  falls  back  into  the  vase  and  overflows  as 
before. 

We  might  enumerate  and  figure  a  great  many  other 
designs  for  fountains  ；  but  the  connoisseur  will  receive 
more  ample  information  on  this  head  than  we  are  able  to 
afford,  frbm  the  numerous  French  works  devoted  to  this 
branch  of  Rural  Embellishment. 

A  species  of  rustic  fountain  which  has  a  good  effect,  is 
make  by  introducing  the  conduit  pipe  or  pipes  among  the 
groups  of  rockwork  alluded  to,  from  whence  (the  orifice  of 
the  pipe  being  concealed  or  disguised,)  the  water  issues 
among  the  rocks  either  in  the  form  of  a  cascade,  a  weeping 
fountain,  or  a  perpendicular  jet.  A  little  basin  of  water  is 
formed  at  the  foot  or  in  the  midst  of  the  rockwork  ；  and  the 
cool  moist  atmosphere  afforded  by  the  trickling  streams, 
would  offer  a  most  congenial  site  for  aqilatic  plants,  ferns, 
and  mosses. 

Fountains  of  a  highly  artificial  charatiter  are  happily  situ- 
ated only  when  they  are  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
buildings  and  architectural  forms.  When  only  a  single 
fountain  can  be  maintained  in  a  residence,  the  centre  of  the 
flower-garden,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  piazza  or  terrace- 
walk  is,  we  think,  much  the  most  appropriate  situation  for 
it.  There  the  liquid  element,  dancing  and  sparkling  in 
the  sunshine,  is  an  agreeable  feature  in  the  scene,  as  viewed 
from  the  windows  of  the  rooms  ；  and  the  falling  watery 
spray  diffusing  coolness  around  is  no  less  delightful  in  the 
su  rrounding  stillness  of  a  summer  evening. 
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After  all  that  we  have  said  respecting  architectural  and 
rustic  decorations  of  the  grounds,  we  must  admit  that  it  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  good  taste  and  judgment,  to  introduce 
and  distribute  them  so  as  to  be  in  good  keeping  with  the 
scenery  of  country  residences.  A  country  residence,  wheie 
the  house  with  a  few  tasteful  groups  of  flowers  and  shrubs, 
and  a  pretty  lawn,  with  clusters  and  groups  of  luxuriant  trees, 
are  all  in  high  keeping  and  evincing  high  order,  is  far  more 
beautiful  and  pleasing  than  the  same  place,  or  even  one  of 
much  larger  extent,  where  a  profusion  of  statues,  vases,  and 
fountains,  or  rockwork  and  rustic  seats  are  distributed 
throughout  the  garden  and  grounds,  while  the  latter,  in 
themselves,  show  slovenly  keeping,  and  a  crude  and  meagre 
knowledge  of  design  in  Landscape  Gardening. 

Unity  of  expression,  is  the  maxim  and  guide  in  this 
department  of  the  art,  as  in  every  other.  Decorations  can 
never  be  introduced  with  good  effect,  when  they  are  at 
variance  with  the  character  of  surrounding  objects.  A 
beautiful  Grecian  villa  may,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  re- 
ceive the  decorative  accompaniments  of  elegant  vases,  sun- 
dials, or  statues,  should  the  proprietor  choose  to  display  his 
wealth  and  taste  in  this  manner  ；  but  these  decorations 
would  be  totally  misapplied  in  the  case  of  a  plain  square 
edifice,  evincing  no  architectural  style  in  itself. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  great  danger  that  a  mere  lover 
of  fine  vases  may  run  into  the  error  of  assembling  these 
objects  indiscriminately  in  different  parts  of  his  grounds, 
where  they  have  really  no  place,  but  interfere  with  the  quiet 
character  of  surrounding  nature.  He  may  overload  the 
grounds  with  an  unmeaning  distribution  ot  sculpturesque  or 
artificial  forms,  instead  of  working  up  those  parts  where  art 
piedominates  in  such  a  manner,  by  means  of  appropriate 
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decorations,  as  to  heighten  by  contrast,  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  adjacent  landscape. 

With  regard  to  pavilions,  summer-houses,  rustic  seats,  and 
garden  edifices  of  like  character,  they  should,  if  possible,  in 
all  cases  be  introduced  where  they  are  manifestly  appropriate 
or  in  harmony  with  the  scene.  Thus  a  grotto  should  not 
be  formed  in  the  side  of  an  open  bank,  but  in  a  deep 
shadowy  recess;  a  classic  temple  or  pavilion  may  crown 
a  beautiful  and  prominent  knoll,  and  a  rustic  covered  seat 
may  occupy  a  secluded,  quiet  portion  of  the  grounds,  where 
undisturbed  meditation  may  be  enjoyed.  As  our  favourite 
Delille  says : 

"  Sachez  c«  qui  convient  on  nnit  an  care ct 흙 re* 
Un  rdduit  6cart6，  dam  un  lien  tolitaire, 
Peint  mieiiz  la  lolitiide  encora  et  I'abandmu 
Montres-Toiia  done  fid^e  k  chaqiie  exprefdoo  ； 
N*alles  pan  aa  grand  jour  offrir  uo  ermitage  ； 
Ne  caches  point  un  temple  au  fond  d*im  bob  sanvage." 

Les  Jjl&diics. 

Or  if  certain  objects  are  unavoidably  placed  in  situations 
of  inimical  expression,  the  artist  should  labour  to  alter  the 
character  of  the  locality.  How  much  this  can  be  done  by  the 
proper  choice  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  plantations,  those  who  have  seen  the  difference  in 
aspect  of  certain  favourite  localities  of  wild  nature,  as  covered 
with  wood,  or  as  denuded  by  the  aze,  can  well  judge. 
And  we  hope  the  amateur,  who  has  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  habits  and  peculiar  expressions  of  different  trees,  as 
pointed  out  in  this  work,  will  not  find  himself  at  a  loss  to 
effect  such  changes,  by  the  aid  of  time,  with  ease  and 
facility. 
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Note*  on  traosplanting  trees.  Reasons  for  flreqnent  failurei  in  removing  largo  trees.  Direc- 
tions for  pefformUig  this  operation.  Setoctkm  of  tubjects.  Preparinf  treai  for  removaL 
Tmupltntiiif  evergreens. 

Tberb  is  no  subject  on  which  the  profemkmal  horticiilturiBt  is  more 
frequently  consulted  in  America,  than  transplanting  trees.  And,  as  it 
is  an  essential  branch  of  Landscape  Gardening,  indeed  perhaps  the  most 
important  and  necessary  one  to  be  practically  understood  in  the  improve- 
ment or  embellishment  of  new  country  re8ideDc«8,  we  shall  offer  a  few 
remarks  here,  with  the  hope  of  rendering  it  a  more  easy  and  BUcceBsful 
practice  in  the  hands  of  amateurs. 

Although  thera  are  great  numbers  of  acres  of  beautiful  woods  and 
groves,  the  natural  growth  of  the  Boil,  in  most  of  the  older  states,  yet  a 
considerable  portion  of* our  ordinary  country  seata  are  meagerly  clothed 
with  trees,  while  many  beautiful  sites  for  residences  have,  in  past  years, 
been  so  denuded,  that  the  nakedness  of  their  appearance  coostitutes  a  se- 
rious objection  to  them  as  places  of  residence.  To  be  ablet  therefore,  to 
traosplantt  from  natural  copses,  trees  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ^wtb,  is  bo 
universally  a  desideratum,  that  great  numbers  of  experiments  are  made 
annually  with  this  view  ； though  few  persons  succeed  in  obtaining'  what 
they  desire,  viz.,  the  immediate  effect  of  wood  ；  partly  from  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  partly  from  mal- 
practice in  the  operation  of  removal  itself. 

When  the  admirably  written  Planter's  Guide,"  by  Sir  Henry  Steu- 
art,  made  its  appearance  some  ten  years  ago»  not  only  describing  minutely 
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the  whole  theory  of  traneplantiDg  nearly  full  grown  treesy  bat  placing 
before  its  readers  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  HighlaDd  Society  of 
Edinbur|;b  attesting  the  complete  Buccees  of  the  practice,  as  exemplified 
in  the  woods,  copses,  and  groups,  which,  removed  by  the  transplanting 
machine,  beautified  with  their  verdure  and  luxuriance  the  baronet's  own 
park,  the  whole  matter  of  transplanting  was  apparently  cleared  up,  and 
Dumben  of  individuals  in  this  country,  with  sanguine  hopes  of  success, 
set  about  the  removal  of  large  forest  trees. 

Of  the  numeroos  trials  made  upon  this  method,  toiih  trees  qfexira  sizcj 
we  have  known  but  a  very  few  instances  of  even  tolerable  aaccees.  This 
is  no  doubt  owing  partly  to  the  want  of  care  and  skill  in  the  practical 
part  of  the  process, ― but  mainly  to  the  ungenial  nature  of  our  climate. 

The  climate  of  Scotland  daring  four  fifths  of  the  year,  is  in  some  re- 
spects the  exact  opposite  of  that  of  the  United  States.  An  atmosphere, 
which  for  full  nine  monthB  of  the  twelve,  is  copiously  charged  with  fog8» 
mist,  and  dampness,  may  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  the  most  favour- 
able in  the  world,  for  reetoriog  the  weakened  or  impaired  vital  action  of 
Jarge  transplanted  trees.  In  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  the  dry  aU 
mosphere,  and  constant  evaporation  under  the  brilliant  sun  of  our  sum- 
mert,  are  most  important  obstacles  with  which  the  transplanter  has  to 
contend,  and  which  render  complete  success  so  much  more  difficult  here 
than  in  Scotland.  And  we  would  therefore  rarely  attempt  in  this  countiy 
the  extensive  removal  of  trees  larger  than  twenty  feet  in  height  When 
of  the  size  of  fifteen  feet  they  are  sufficiently  large  to  produce  verj  consider- 
able immediate  eflfectf  while  they  are  nol  bo  large  as  to  be  costly  or 
very  difficult  to  removet  or  to  su&r  greatly  by  the^hange  of  position  like 
older  ones. 

The  great  want  of  success  in  transplanting  trees  of  moderate  size  in  this 
country  arises,  as  we  conceive,  mainly  from  two  causes  ；  the  first,  a  want 
of  skill  in  performiDg  the  operation,  arising  chiefly  from  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  vital  action  of  plants,  in  roots,  branches,  etc*  and  the 
second,  a  bad  or  improper  selecdon  of  subjects  on  which  the  operation 
ii  to  be  performed.  Either  of  theae  causes  would  account  for  bad  suc- 
cess in  removals  ；  and  where,  as  is  frequently  the  casot  both  are  com- 
bined, total  failure  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  sarprifle  to  those  really 
familiar  with  the  matter. 

An  uniaformed  spectator,  who  ahoald  witness  for  the  first  time  the  re- 
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moral  of  a  fcmt  tiM,  u  adiuriljr  parfimned  by  mai^  paw 
acircelf  sniqiMn  that  any,  thing  beytwd  mmfhstkal  ttnng 
qnind.  CoauMwdng  u  mtr  tba  tree  u  poidble,  cotting  o 
the  tootai  with  the  nij  nnUMt  itgna  of  relacUnoe,  wmi 
nmaininis  mau  out  of  tbe[r  bed  u  speedilj  ud  almoit  aa  i 
poMibtof  the  opentor  buteiu  to  complete  Ida  dettractive  j 
cnttiBjf  off  the  beat  put  of  the  bead  of  the  tree,  to  make  it  i 
with  Uw  radncadateteof  tlwroati.  Arrired  at  the  bote  prspi 
leeaptlon,  bii  leplinting  ooDiiiti  in  «1»»1】{1){  in,  while  tbe  t 
upright,  tho  lorKiirading  eoila— pijing  litth  or  no  regard  to  fli 
the  ioteraticei  uaoag  the  roota, ~ nod  finally,  after  tr 

euth  u  hard  as  ponible,  completing  the  whole  by  ponriD^  tn 
paila  of  wmter  apon  the  top  of  tho  ground.  How  tay  refiecti 
who  look*  npon  «  plant  u  •  delicatslj  oifuUisd  indi'idiu],  ea 
bl7  espset  or  hope  br  raeeeM  after  iDch  tmtment  Id  truq 
wbtt  we  uanr  could  folly  nadentand  t  And  it  bu  slwajSi 
appeared  pnt^  OTident,  that  ill  anch  operaton  mtut  have  i 
ud  impetftet  tiotifmi  of  TegtuUa  pb^iEology,  or  tba  itni 
fanetions  of  plaaf. 

The  first  tni  rooet  impcnUnt  coiuidsntuHi  in  tnnaplantiiig 
tbe  preiervation  of  the  roott.  By  thia  w«  do  not  meui  i  ceib 
tba  larger  and  mora  impOTtsnt  onw  only,  bnt  h  far  as  poasi 
aomerona  ataiU  fibras  aod  rootleta  so  iodispeiiiabl;  Deceaaar] 
iag  thg  tree  to  recorsr  trom  the  shock  of  nmoval.  Tho  c< 
Urgex  roots  oerve  to  Monrs  the  tree  in  its  podtioD  and  convey 
but  itia  rarau  of  the  untU  fibrous  roota,  or  the  delicate  1 
nmi  poaUt  ot  then  flbrat  called  tpongiolu,  tbit  the  food  of 
imbibed,  and  the  deatniction  of  BQch  it,  tnanifeitly,  in  tbe  Ii 
gTM  fatal  to  the  sncceM  of  the  tmuplanled  tree.  To  avoid  th 
practicable,  we  Bhonld,  in  removing  a  tiee,  commence  st  anch 
M  ta  iDCluds  a  ciTcamferanea  laqe  emmglt  to  compriM  the  gn 
tjtit  the  roota*  At  tbtt  diodaea  from  tha  trunk  w«  diall  fi 
tb«  «uUer  nobi,  whicb  dionld  tw  canfiiUjr  loMened  from  tlx 
u  little  iiqinr  poniUe  ；  tin  Mith  ihonld  be  gently  and 
mnond  from  tba  largsr  lOoUi  w  w«  ^oeeed  onwiid  ftom  the 
of  tbe  oirele  to  tbe  centra,  and  whan  vm  inch  the  oudeu  of 
nnudiiif  the  tnufc,  tnd  hirly  nndwrnina  tba  wholoi  w»  abal 
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selves  in  poflsession  of  a  tree  in  rach  a  perfect  eoDditioo*  that  even  when 
of  considerable  size,  we  may  confidently  hope  for  a  speedy  recovery  of 
its  former  laxariance  after  being  replanted. 

Now  to  remove  a  tree  in  this  manner,  requires  not  only  a  considerable 
degree  of  experience,  which  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  practice,  but  also 
much  patience  and  perseverance  while  engaged  ia  the  work.  It  is  not  a 
difficult  task  to  remove,  in  a  careless  manner,  four  or  five  trees  in  a  day, 
of  fifteen  feet  in  height,  by  the  assistance  of  three  or  four  men  and  proper 
implements  of  removal  ；  while  one  or  two  trees  only  c&n  be  removed  if 
the  roots  and  branches  are  preserved  entire  or  nearly  sa  Yet  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  if  the  work  be  well  performed,  we  shall  have  the  Batisfaction  of 
beholding  the  subjects,  when  removed,  soon  taking  fresh  root,  aod  becom- 
ing vigorous  healthy  trees  with  fine  luxuriant  heads  ；  while  three-fourths 
of  the  former  will  most  prol>abIy  perish,  and  the  remainder  struggle  for 
several  years,  under  the  loss  of  so  large  a  portion  of  tbeir  roots  and 
branches^  before  they  entirely  recover  and  pat  on  the  appearance  of 
handsome  trees. 

When  a  tree  is  carelessly  transplanted,  and  the  roots  much  mutilated, 
the  operator  feels  obliged  to  reduce  the  top  accordingly  ；  as  experience 
teaches  him,  that  although  the  leaves  may  expand,  yet  tbey  will  soon 
perish  without  a  fresh  supply  of  food  from  the  roots.  But  when  the 
largest  portion  of  the  roots  are  carefully  taken  up  with  the  tree,  pruning 
may  be  nearly  or  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  thus  the  original  symmetry 
and  beauty  of  the  head  retained.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  leaves 
contribute  as  mach,  by  their  peculiar  action  in  elaborating  the  sapi 
towards  re-establishing  the  tree,  as  the  roots  ；  and  indeed  the  two  act  so 
reciprocally  with  each  other,  that  any  considerable  injuiy  to  the  one, 
always  affects  the  other.  The  functions  of  respiration,  perspiration, 
and  digestion,"  says  Professor  Lindlej,  "which  are  the  particular  offices 
of  leaves,  are  essential  to  the  health  of  a  plant  ；  its  healthiness  being  ia 
proportion  to  the  degree  ia  which  these  functioiu  are  duly  performed. 
The  leaf  is  in  reality  a  natural  contrirance  for  exposing  a  large  surface 
to  the  influence  of  external  agents,  by  whose  assistance  the  crude  sap  con- 
tained in  the  stem  is  altered  and  rendered  suitable  to  the  particular  wants 
of  the  species,  and  for  returning  into  the  general  circulation,  the  flaidfl 
in  their  matured  conditioa.  In  a  word,  the  leaf  of  a  plant  is  its  lungs  and 
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Btomach  traveraed  by  a  system  of  veins/'*  All  the  prunning,  therefore, 
that  is  necessary,  when  a  tree  is  properly  transplanted,  will  be  comprised 
in  paring  smooth  all  bruises*  or  accidental  injuries,  received  by  the  roots 
or  branches  during  the  operation*  or  the  removal  of  a  few  that  may 
interfere  with  elegance  of  form  in  the  head. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  requisite  care  in  performing  the  operation  of 
transplanting,  is  the  proper  choice  qf  individvJ  trees  to  be  transpUtrUed,  In 
making  selections  for  removal  among  our  fine  forest  trees,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  subjects  even  of 
the  same  species  of  every  tree,  viz :  those  that  grow  among  and  sur- 
rounded by  other  trees  or  woods,  and  those  which  grow  alone,  in  free 
open  exposures*  where  they  are  acted  upon  by  the  winds,  storms,  and 
sunshine,  at  all  times  and  seasons.  The  former  class  it  will  always  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  transplant  successfulfy,  even  with  the  greatest 
care  ；  while  the  latter  may  always  be  removed  with  comparatively  little 
mk  of  failare. 

Any  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  tbe  growth  of  trees  in  woods  or 
groves  somewhat  dense,  is  also  aware  of  tbe  great  difference  in  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  between  such  trees  and  those  which  stand  singly  in 
open  spaces.  In  thick  woods,  trees  are  found  to  have  tall,  slender  trunki 
with  comparatively  few  branches  except  at  tbe  top,  smooth  and  thin  bark, 
and  they  are  scantily  provided  with  roots,  but  especially  with  the  small 
fibres  80  essentially  necessary  to  insure  the  growth  of  the  tree  when 
transplanted.  Tho6e»  on  the  other  handt  which  stand  isolated,  have 
short  thick  stems,  namerons  branches*  thick  bark  and  a  great  abundance 
of  root  and  small  fibres.   The  latter,  accustomed  to  the  full  influence  of 
the  weather,  to  cold  winds,  as  well  aa  open  sunshine,  have,  what  Sir 
Henrj  Stenart  has  aptly  deDominated,  the  protecting  properties"  well 
developed :  being  robust  and  hardy,  they  are  well  calculated  to  endure 
the  violence  of  the  removal,  while  trees  gromng  in  the  midst  of  a  woodt 
sheltered  from  the  tempests  by  their  fellows*  and  scarcely  ever  receiving 
the  flun  and  air  freely  except  at  their  topmost  branches,  are  too  feeble 
to  withstand  the  change  of  sitaation,  when  removed  to  an  open  lawn, 
even  when  they  are  carefully  transplanted. 
"  Of  trees  in  open  ezpwurei,"  says  Sir  Henry,  "  we  find  that  their 
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pecnliar  properUei  contribnte»  in  a.  remarkable  manoer,  to  their  health 
and  prosperity.  In  the  firat  place,  their  shortoeM  and  greater  giidi  of 
Btem.  in  coDtradifltinctioa  to  othen  in  the  interior  of  woods,  aie  obTioiiBly 
intended  to  give  to  tbe  former  greater  etrength  to  lesut  die  windsi  and 
a  shorter  lefer  to  act  upon  tbe  roots.  Secondlj,  their  lazger  heada,  with 
spreading  branches,  in  coiMeqnence  of  Uie  free  access  of  light,  are  m 
plainly  formed  for  tbe  nouriBbment,  as  well  u  the  baknciDg  of  bo  large 
a  trank,  and  also  for  foraiBhing  a  cover  to  shieJd  it  from  the  elements. 
Thirdly,  their  superior  tbtckoefls  and  iDdoration  of  bark  is,  in  like  man- 
ner, bettowed  for  the  protection  of  the  sap-yeiBels,  that  lie  immediately 
under  it»  and  which,  without  such  defence  from  cold»  could  not  perform 
their  foDctions.  Fonrtfalyt  their  greater  number  and  Tariety  of  roots  are 
for  the  double  purpose  of  nonruhment  and  strength;  noorishmeDt  to 
support  a  maM  of  such  magnitude,  and  stroDgth  to  contend  with  the 
fury  of  the  blast.  Such  are  the  obvious  purpoaei  for  whieh  the  nnvary- 
ing  characteristics  of  trees  in  qwn  expotures  are  conferred  upon  them. 
Nor  are  they  conferred  equally  and  indiicrimmately  upon  all  trees  ao 
situated.  They  seem,  by  the  economy  of  nature*  to  be  peculiar  adapta- 
tioru  to  the  circumstanceti  and  wants  of  each  individna],  an^omUy  be- 
stowed in  the  ratio  of  expomret  greater  where  that  is  mm  conspieaoos 
aod  nnifonDly  decreasiog,  as  it  becomes  lees."* 

Trees  in  which  the  protecting  properties  are  well  defeloped  are  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  on  the  skirta  of  woods :  but  thoae  standing  singly 
here  and  there  through  the  cultivated  fieldi  and  meadows  of  our  &nii 
lands*  where  the  roots  have  extended  themselves  freely  in  the  mellow  boH 
are  the  finest  eubjects  for  removal  into  the  lawn,  parlc,  or  pletsure- 
ground; 

The  machine  need  in  removing  trees  of  moderate  sm  is  of  simple  con- 
Btraction  ；  consisting  of  a  pair  of  strong  wheels  about  fi?e  feet  high,  a 
stout  axle,  and  a  pole  about  twelve  feet  long.  In  traDsplantiog,  the 
wheels  and  axle  are  brought  eloM  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  the  pole  is 
firmly  lashed  to  the  Btem,  and  when  the  soil  is  sufficiently  removed  and 
loosened  about  the  roots,  the  pole,  with  the  tree  attached,  is  drawn  down  to 
a  horisBODtal  poeition,  by  the  aid  of  men  and  a  pair  of  hones.  When  the 
tree  is  thus  drawn  out  of  thd  hole,  it  is  well  secured  and  properly  ba- 
lanced upon  the  machine,  the  hones  are  fastened  in  finmt  of  the  man  of 
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roots  by  gearings  attached  to  the  azle»  and  the  whole  is  transported  to 
the  destined  location. 

In  order  more  efiectually  to  inaure  the  growth  of  large  specimens  when 
transplanted,  a  mode  of  preparing  brforehand  a  supply  of  young  roots,  is 
practised  by  skilful  operators.  This  consists  in  removing  the  top  soil, 
partially  undennining  the  tree,  and  shortening  back  many  of  the  roots  ； 
and  afterwards  replacing  the  former  soil  by  rich  mould  or  soil  well  ma- 
nured. This  18  safiered  to  remain  at  least  one  year,  and  often  three  or 
four  years  ；  the  tree,  stimulated  by  the  fresh  supply  of  food,  throws  out  an 
abundance  of  small  fibres,  which  render  buccobs,  when  the  time  for  re- 
moval arrives,  comparatively  certain. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  here,  that  before  ]ai;^e  trees  are  transplanted 
into  their  final  situations,  the  latter  should  be  weU  prepared  by  trench- 
ingt  or  digging  the  soil  two  to  three  feet  deep  i  intermiiigliiig  throughout 
the  whole  a  liberal  portion  of  well  decomposed  manure,  or  rich  compost 
To  thoee  who  are  in  the  habit  of  planting  trees  of  any  size  in  UDpre- 
pared  ground,  or  that  merely  prepared  by  digging  one  spU  deep  and 
turniog  in  a  little  surface  manure,  it  is  inconceivable  how  much  more 
rapid  is  the  growth,  and  how  astonishinglj  InzariaDt  the  appearance  of 
trees  when  removed  into  ground  properly  prepared.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  affirm,  that  young  trees  under  favourable  circumstances* 서 in  soil  so 
prepared, will  advance  more  rapidly  and  attain  a  larger  stature  in  eight 
years,  than  thoee  planted  in  the  ordinary  way,  without  deepening  the  soil, 
will  m  twenty  ；  and  trees  of  larger  size  in  proportion, ― a  gain  of  growth 
surely  worth  the  trifling  expense  incurred  in  tho  first  instance.  And 
the  same  observation  will  apply  to  all  planting.  A  little  extra  labour 
and  cost  expended  in  preparing  the  soil  will*  for  a  long  time,  secure  a 
surprising  rapidity  of  growth. 

In  the  actual  planting  of  the  tree,  the  chief  point  lies  in  briaging 
every  small  fibre  in  contact  with  the  soU,  bo  that  no  boUowB  or  inter- 
stices are  left»  which  may  produce  mouldineBS  and  decay  of  the  roots. 
To  avoid  this  the  soil  must  be  pulverized  with  the  spade  before  filling  in, 
and  one  of  the  workmen,  with  his  hands  and  a  flat  dibble  of  wood, 
should  fill  up  ail  cavities,  and  lay  out  the  small  roots  before  covering 
them  in  their  natural  position.  When  watering  is  thought  adviBable^ 
(and  we  practice  it  almoet  invariably,)  it  should  always  be  done  while 
the  planting  is  going  forward.  Poured  in  the  hole  when  the  roots  are 
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just  covered  with  soil*  it  serves  to  settle  the  loose  earth  compactly 
around  the  various  roots,  and  thus  both  furnishes  a  supply  of  moisture, 
aad  brings  the  pulverized  mould  in  proper  contact  for  growth.  Trees 
well  watered  when  planted  ij^  this  way,  will  rarely  require  it  afterwards; 
aod  should  they  do  so,  the  better  waj  is  to  remove  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  top  soil,  and  give  the  lower  stratum  a  copious  supply  ；  when,  the 
water  having  been  absorbed,  the  surface  ehouid  again  be  replaced. 
There  is  no  practice  more  mischievous  to  newly  moved  trees,  than 
that  of  pouriag  water,  during  hot  weather,  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground 
above  the  roots.  Acted  upon  by  the  sun  and  wind,  this  surface  becomes 
baked*  and  but  little  water  reaches  the  roots  or  just  sufficient  perhaps 
to  afibrd  a  momentary  stimuluB,  to  be  followed  by  increased  sensibility 
to  the  parching  drought 

With  respect  to  the  proper  seasoDB  for  traosplanting,  we  may  remark 
tbat»  except  in  extreme  northern  latitude,  autumn  planting  is  generally 
preferred  for  large,  hardy,  deciduous  trees.  It  may  commence  as  soon  as 
tbe  leaves  fall,  and  may  be  continued  until  winter.  In  planting  large 
trees  in  epring,  we  should  commence  as  early  as  possible,  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  April  rains  ；.  if  it  should  be  deferred  to  a  later  period, 
the  trees  will  be  likely  to  suffer  greatly  by  the  hot  summer  sun  before 
they  are  well  established. 

The  transplaDting  of  evergreens  is  generally  considered  so  much  more 
difficult  than  that  of  deciduous  trees,  and  bo  many  persons  who  have 
tolerable  success  in  the  latter,  fail  in  the  former,  that  we  may  perhaps 
be  expected  to  point  out  the  reason  of  these  frequent  failures. 

Most  of  our  horticultural  maxims  are  derived  from  English  authors,  and 
among  tbem,  that  of  always  planting  evergreens  either  in  August,  or  late 
in  autumn.  At  both  these  seaeoDS,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  succeed  in 
the  temperate  portions  of  the  United  States,  from  the  different  character 
of  our  climate  at  these  seasons.  The  genial  moisture  of  the  English 
climate,  renders  transplanting  comparatively  easy  at  all  seasons,  but 
especially  in  winter  ；  while  in  this  country,  our  Augusts  are  dry  and 
hot,  and  our  winters  generally  dry  and  cold.  If  planted  in  the  latter  part 
of  summer,  evergreens  become  parched  in  their  foliage*  and  soon  perish. 
If  planted  in  autumn  or  early  winter,  the  severe  cold  that  ensues,  to 
which  the  newly  disturbed  plant  is  peculiarly  alive,  paralyzes  vital 
action,  and  tbo  tree  is  so  much  enfeebled  that,  when  spring  arrives,  it 
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anrriTM  bnt  &  abort  period.  The  onlf  period  tberafen^  Uut  mmini 
for  the  UMceMfnl  removal  of  smgreeni  han,  u  Uw  apriny.  When 
plaotad  u  euljr  u  pnctiobb  in  the  qiriiig,  bo  u  to  have  tbe  fall  bane- 
fit  of  tin  abundant  nint  m  benaficial  to  v^etatioo  at  dut  Mawm,  they 
will  aloKMt  unnwdiMelr  piotnids  aaw  sbootB,  and  regain  their  former 
vigour. 

En^raena  m,  in  Qieir  roots,  mnoh  more  delicate  and  impatient  of 
dtynsM  Uum  deciduoa*  tieea  ；  and  tUi  ibonld  be  borne  in  miod  while 
tniwpltuitiDg  them.  For  thU  reaioo,  ezpetienced  plantera  always 
cbooM  &  wet  or  mistj  day  for  their  removal  ；  and,  in  dry  weather,  wo 
wonid  always  recummead  the  roota  to  be  kept  watered  and  coTered 
from  the  air  by  nata  during  tranBpoitatioD.  When  propw  nrgaid  i> 
paid  to  this  point,  and  to  judicioos  selection  of  the  letmi,  mrgnem 
will  not  ba  found  more  difficult  of  nn»v«l  tbanotbw  treet. 

Amtber  mode  。f  tnnapluitiDglug*  nvgnevM,  wliieb  i，  very  racooH- 
Inllf  pnctUed  iunoDg  mm,  is  that  of  reoiorlng  tbetn  with  fro«&  bklli  of 
«uth  in  mid-winter.  Wbea  BkiUiillf  performed)  it  li  perbqw  As 
most  complete  of  all  modes,  and  is  m  difibrent  from  tb«  commcn  mMhod^ 
that  the  olgocUon  w«  hsn  jut  nude  lo  winter  pUnting,  dou  not  aifilj 
tothiicue.  The  trees  to  be  removed  are  selected)  the  •itiutSoiwDhoMi^ 
and  the  bdat  iug,  while  tbe  groutid  is  jet  op«n  in  autumn.  When  dw 
ground  ta  fomewbat  frosen.  the  operator  proceeds  to  dig  a  traocb  araimd 
the  tree  at  lome  dielsDce,  ^dually  andertnining  it,  And  leaving  all  the 
principal  maes  of  roots  embodied  in  the  ball  of  eanii.  Tbe  whole  b&U  i, 
thoB  left  to  freeze  pretty  thoroughly,  (generally  till  eaow  covers  the 
groand,)  when  a  large  alod  drawn  bj  oxeo,  ie  brought  as  near  as  poesiblet 
the  ball  of  earth  coDtaiDing  the  tree  rolled  upon  it,  and  the  whole  is 
euily  tronepoTted  to  the  bole  provioualf  prepared,  where  it  ia  placed  in 
tbe  proper  position  ；  &nd  as  ，ood  as  the  weather  becomes  mild,  the  eirth 
ia  properly  filled  in  around  the  b&ll>  A  tree,  either  evergreen  or  decidn- 
am,  nuj  be  tnuiaplaated  in  thii  my,  to  u  acmtlj  to  abow,  at  the  ratnra 
of  growth,  uv  ill  tfibeta  from  hi  cbaoga  of  kwatlM. 


•IwoiDgtka 


D*iDKtkaurufraa«9"bgk>M*  wdfnudi^  Aad      nod*  of  auuflit  As  wl 

[Tbe  foUowiBK  dwcriptioo  of  m  inleiwtiiir  mboitHm  rwideDoe  near 


London,  wHfa  Un  mmmw  Mgnving*  UhMntinf  il,  bu  Wen  tudj 
hrniibed  n  for  tbU  work  bft.C  Lovdon,  Eiq.  It  wu  oripmlly  piA- 
lished  in  hii  Gudener'a  Magasine,"  ind  ■fibrii  an  tdmirable  illiMtn- 
don  of  thii  cUm  of  raaidencea:  abowing  what  maj  tw  done,  and  bo« 
mneb  beauty  and  enjofoteot  realized,  on  a  compantively  liiniled  ipace 
of  gmmd] 

Chmhdxt  Cottage,  the  Rebidedce  op  Wk.  Hasumii,  Esq. 

F.  L.  8.  XTC 

THlNdMof  tbemdriDDi  London  to  CfaethuDt,  by  Stoko  Newtngtoa, 
EdmoDtOD)  ud  Enfield  Wasl^  «re  thickly  "added  wiih  miburbui  houte* 
and  gardens  tba  whole  diitancQ  :  but,  bj  going  straight  od  ihiough  the 
Ball',  Pond  Tumink^  ntd  Uking  the  counbj  road  Iwding  ootof  Nflirbv 


IIV  I.  CMm  CiUVi  t»  1k>  Bwl.I 

ton  Green,  called  the  Green  Ltnea,  between  the  ToUenhuD  and  Bdmcn- 
toD  road  and  the  Barnet  Road,  and  threading  onr  way  throngb  nnnwiani 
intereBting  lanes,  we  may  paas  through  very  rural  and  umbrageoni 
Bcenery,  with  the  appearanm  of  but  few  bouses  of  an;  kind.  Indstd,  it 
may  be  meatioMd  u  one  of  the  most  remukkble  circomitaocn  in  ths 
mte  of  tlMoovittiy  in  UMmighbourhoodctf  London,  tint,  whUe  all  Iha 
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main  roads  are  bordered  by  houses  for  some  miles  from  tows,  so  as  almott 
to  resemble  Btreeta,  there  are  tracts  which  lie  between  the  main  roads, 
and  quite  near  town,  which  have  undergone  little  or  do  change  in  the 
nature  of  their  occupation  for  several,  and  apparently  many,  generatiooB  ； 
at  all  events,  not  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  tracts  of 
country  to  which  we  allude  are  in  pasture  or  meadow*  with  crooked  ir- 
regular hedges,  numeroui  stiles  aod  footpatha,  and  occasional  bouses  by 
the  roadsides  ；  the  farms  characterized  by  large  hay-barns,  Scenerj  of 
this  kind  is  never  seen  by  the  citizen  who  goes  to  his  countiy  seat  along 
the  public  road,  in  his  family  carriage  or  in  a  stage-coach  ；  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly only  known  to  pedeBtrians,  and  such  as  are  not  afraid  of  driving 
tbeir  horses  over  rough  roada»  or  meeting  wa^ns  or  hay-carU  in  dutow 
lanes.  The  road  through  the  Green  Lanes  to  Enfield  is  an  excellent 
turnpike  road,  always  in  a  good  state,  with  occasional  villas  near  Bour 
Farm  and  Palmer's  Green  ；  and  near  Enfield,  at  Forty  Hill,  there  is  a 
handsome  church,  built  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Myers*  opposite  to  his  park, 
which  is  filled  with  large  and  handsome  trees.  Afterwards  it  passes  the 
celebrated  park  of  Theobalds,  near  where  former]/  stood  a  royal  palace^ 
the  favourite  residence  of  James  I.,  and  winds  in  the  moat  agreeable  and 
picturesque  manner  under  the  Bbade  of  overhanging  treaa.  Having  made 
several  turns,  it  leads  to  a  lane  with  a  brook  which  raos  parallel  to  the 
road,  a  foot-bridge  acroes  which  forms  the  entrance  to  Mr.  Harrison's 
cottage,  as  exhibited  in  the  view  Fig.  1. 

The  ground  occupied  by  Mr.  Harrison's  cottage  and  gftrdens  is  abont 
seven  acres,  exclusive  of  two  adjoining  gnas  fields.  The  grounds  lie 
entirely  on  oot  aide  of  the  hoiue,  as  shown  in  the  plan*  Fig.  18»  in  pp. 
476，  477.  The  surface  of  the  whole  is  flat,  and  nothing  is  seen  in  the 
horizon  in  any  direction  but  distant  trees.  The  beauties  of  the  place,  to 
a  stranger  at  his  first  glance,  appear  of  the  quiet  aod  melancholy  kind*  aa 
shown  in  the  Figt.  2,  8 ;  the  one  looking  to  the  right  from  the  drawing- 
room  window  and  the  other  to  the  left :  but,  upon  a  nearer  ezamination 
by  a  person  conversant  with  the  subjects  of  botaDjr  and  gardening,  and 
knowing  in  what  rural  comfort  consists,  these  views  will  be  found  to  be 
full  of  intense  interest,  and  to  affi>rd  many  instructive  hints  to  the  po6- 
sesaors  of  suburban  villas  or  cottages. 

In  building  the  house  and  laying  out  the  grounds,  Mr.  HarriBon  was 
his  own  architect  and  Landscape  Gardener  ；  not  only  deviBuig  the  gene- 
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nor  of  the  cottage.  Hi*  reason  for  fixing  on  the  present  titnatioD  for  the 
boose  wai»  the  vicioitf  (tbe  gnmnds  joining)  of  a  house  and  waJk  be- 
loDging  to  a  relation  of  his  late  wife.  This  circomBtaDce  is  meDtioned 
as  accoantiDg'  in  one  so  fond  of  a  garden,  for  fixing  od  a  spot  which  had 
neither  tree  nor  sbrob  in  it  when  he  first  inhabited  it  Mr.  Harrison  ia- 
forms  us*  aod  we  record  it  for  tbe  nae  of  amatenn  commencijig,  or  ex- 
tendingf  or  improving  gardent,  that  be  commenced  his  operatknn  about 
thirty  yean  agOy  by  purchasing,  at  a  large  nunerj  salet  laige  kCs  of  cvor- 
greeoMf  not  6  inch,  high,  in  beds  of  ooe  hmidred  each,  such  as  laurels,  Por- 
tugal lanrelflt  l&nnutiniiBes,  bayf*  hoUieB,  &c.  ；  with  many  lots  of  decid- 
11OD0  trees,  in  Bmaller  nnmben,  which  be  planted  in  a  nanerj  on  his  own 
ground  ；  and  at  inteirals,  bb  be  from  time  to  time  extended  his  garden, 
he  took  oat  every  second  plant,  which*  with  occaskmal  particular  trees 
and  shrabt  from  nnnery  gronndi,  constituted  a  coDtinnal  supply  for  im- 
proyemeiit  and  eztensioo.  This,  with  the  boepital  groimd  meDtioned 
hereafter,  furnished  the  meaoa  of  extensions  and  improvements  at  no 
other  expense  than  labour,  which,  when  completed,  gave  the  place  the 
appearance  of  an  old  garden  ；  the  plants  being  larger  than  could  be  ob- 
tained, or,  if  obtained,  safely  transplanted,  fhnn  naneriea.  This  is  an 
important  consideration,  in  addition  to  that  of  ecoDomy,  well  worth  the 
attention  of  amateur  improvers  of  grounds  or  gardens. 

By  inspecting  the  plan,  Fig.  4^  it  will  be  found  that  the  bouse  coDtains, 
on  tbe  ground  floor,  three  good  limg  roonw,  and  two  other  rooms  (n  and 
g)  partictthrly  appropriate  to  the  residence  of  an  amateur  food  of  botany 
and  gardening  ；  and  that  it  is  replete  with  every  description  of  accomo- 
dation and  convenience  requisite  for  tbe  enjoyment  of  all  tbe  comforts 
and  luxuries  that  a  man  of  taste  can  desire  for  himself  or  bis  friends. 

In  laying  out  the  grounds,  the  first  object  was  to  insure  agricultural 
and  gardening  comforts  ；  and  hence  the  completeDeu  of  the  fann-yard, 
and  of  the  hot-house  and  frame  departments,  as  exhibited  in  the  plaii« 
Fig.  6.  On  the  side  of  tbe  groundB  opposite  to  the  hot-houses  and  flower- 
garden  are  the  kitcben*garden  and  orchard  ；  and  though  in  ioooet  situa- 
tions it  would  have  been  more  convenient  to  have  had  the  farm  buUdiogs, 
the  kitchen  garden,  and  tbe  hot-houses  on  the  same  side  as  the  kitchen 
officesiyet  in  this  case  no  inconvenience  results  from  their  separation  ；  be- 
cause the  public  road,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  Fig.  13,  formfl  a  ready 
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medium  of  commnnieation  between  them,  in  cates  in  which  the  commu- 
nication through  the  ornamented  ^nnd  would  be  unsightly  or  inconYe- 
nient.   In  arranging  the  pleaaure-ground,  the  great  object,  as  in  all  simi- 
lar cases,  was  to  introduce  as  moch  variety  as  could  be  convenienliy 
done  in  a  comparatiTely  limited  space.  This  has  been  efiected  chiefly, 
by  distribntiDS^  over  the  lawn  a  collection  of  trees  and  Bhrube  ；  by  fonii- 
ing  a  small  pieca  of  water,  and  disposing  of  the  earth  excavated  into  hilly 
inequalities  ；  and  by  walks  leading  to  different  points  of  view,  indicated 
hj  different  kinda  of  covered  seats  or  gard^  structarea.  In  condnctiiig 
the  walks,  and  distributiiy  Um  tWM  »pd  •hrubs,  considerable  skill  and 
taste  have  been  displayed  in  concealing  th#  distant  walks,  and  those 
which  cross  the  lawn  in  diffiH^nt  directioiui»  from  the  windows  of  the 
li?ing-roo^8  ；  and  also  in  never  showing  any  walk  but  the  one  which  is 
being  walked  od«  to  a  spectator  making  the  circuit  of  the  grounds. 

Before  we  enter  into  farther  details,  we  sliall  describe,  first,  the  plan  of 
Ike  house  ；  secondly,  that  of  the  farm  and  gfarden  offices  and  the  hoU 
houBBB  ；  and,  thirdly,  the  general  plan  of  the  grounds. 

The  house,  in  its  external  form  and  interior  arrangement,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  cottage,  or  imilwr  as  a  fiUa  aMumiog  a  cottage  character. 
Hence,  the  centre  part  of  the  house,  oyer  the  dining  and  drawiDg-rooms^ 
appears  from  the  elevation  of  the  entrance  front,  to  be  only  two  stories 
high.  There  is*  how^yei^  a  conpealed  itory  oFer  part  of  the  offices,  far 
serrantB'  bediooma. 

The  hoofo  of  which  Fig.  4|  i*  an  enlaiged  plan,  coDiists  of : 
ih  The  porch,  entered  from  a  bridge  tbrown  acroes  the  lurooki  4|  as  ahown 

in  Fig.  4. 

h  I、  Paasage  from  which  are  sees  the  4ain  to  the  bedrooms  ；  and  in  which, 
at  there  is  a  jiMoor  naA  a  Teotikting  window,  to  prevent  the 
poMibility  of  tlie.Hnrii  ftoB  the  kitchen  or  officest  or  water-closet, 
penetnting  to  the  other  partg  of  the  passage. 

e、  Rec«M  for  cotts,  hats,  etc.,  (itted  up  with  a  hat  and  nmbrella-staiid, 
tablesi  etc 

lit  drawing-fooniy  with  a  reoetf  at  the  further  end,  fitted  up  with  a  mA 

and  a  writing-table* 
e、  Dinii^-room,  with  »  recess  for  the  largest  sideboard,  and  another  fora 

smaller  sideboard  and  cellaretf. 


f、  Idbnrj,  chiefly  lighted  from  tha  vxA,  trot  haring  mm  window  to  the 
gudeni  and  &  gUw  doof  to  tbe  ponl^  i,  tlao  looking  into  tho  gudea, 
•BdlKimwUehllaBTieir,FSg;fikiiolitaiiwd.  ThiiiooD  iifitt»d.iip  witit 


bodMMwalliDudi  tboNoa  Mch  lide  of  tbe  fin-pUc«  baiof  orer 
Iui«  eaUnetoi  dwnt  4  It  6  ilk  Ugh  fiOad  ，！ th  "ollMtion  of  shalki 
minenla,  and  tnguiic  ramsiin^  «to.;  tsA,  to  nva  tbe  ipica  tlist  woaU 
otberwiN  b>  lott  at  the  u 환 4  psDtiffaul  doMte  m  formod  theret  in 
which  iMpa,  and  TCiiou  aitMM  tbat  eunot  be  eoBTeniwitljr  put  on 
tbe  repibr  book-dielTe%  tie  kept  nwdoon  to  theaa  comer  elowta 
are  not  nwf*  thin  0  fakin  widlht  and  tbej  ua  of  pawllsd  waiuemL 
The  obel'e*  are  fittadlnftontwithmsbogiiir  doiibI«ieedi|flziDf  tbo 
cloth  which  protecU  tba  topt  of  Utsbooki,  tlnu  gMng  tbe  •ppuimace 
of  mahogany. 

g,  Htuenm  for  apecimeiu  of  minanb  tnd  oUm  cnrioiitieB,  ontered  from 
the  porcht  A,  and  lighted  fiom  that  poich  and  from  &  window  in  tho  ttxL 

It,  Porcb  leading  to  Um  gardm  from  tbo  libruj  and  mnMom. 

i，  Ladies'  wster-cloeet  kept  wann  by  Uta  boat  fma  tbe  back  of  th« 
KTTuita'  ha]l  fire  ；  tbe  back  of  tha  fire>pbce  bung  •  out  in»  plat«. 
M,  JilHdoor.  k,  Plate-doseL 

tt  Butler*!  pantiy,  lighMd  from  th«  roof. 
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vtf  China-eloiet,  lighted  from  the  roof. 

fit  Room  serving  as  a  passage  between  the  dining-room  and  the  gfarden, 
and  also  between  the  dining-room  and  the  water-closet  t,  containing  a 
turaing- lathe,  a  carpenter's  work  bench,  a  complete  set  of  carpenters' 
tools,  garden  tools  for  praning,  etCt  of  all  sorti  ；  spuds  with  bandies, 
p«duated  with  feet  and  inches,  fishing  tackle,  archery  artJcles,  etc. 

0，  Inner  wine-cellar,  where  the  principal  stock  of  wine  is  kept.  There  is 
a  ventilating  opening  from  this  cellar  into  the  passage  h. 
Servants'  hall, 

q、  Outer  wine-cellar,  where  the  wine  given  oat  weekly  for  use  is  placed, 
and  entered  in  the  butler's  book.  Between  q  and  the  passage  b、  are 
0een  the  stairs  leading  to  the  servants'  bedrooms.   r，  Beer-cellar. 

s,  JSitcben,  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  from  a  window  on  one  side. 

M，  Scullery*  lighted  from  one  side.  t、  Housekeeper's  closet  ti，  Coal- 
cellar.  V,  Larder.  10,  Bottle  rac)c.  x,  Safe  for  cold  meat  Wash- 
house. 

aSp  Knife-house.   4*,  filtering  apparatus.   1，  Ash-pit.  %  Coal-hoiue. 

8,  Fire-place  to  the  vinery  at  10,  in  the  kitchen-garden  9. 

4  49  Brook.  5  5)  Public  road.   6,  Kitchen-court 

7,  Concealed  path  to  gentlemen's  water-closet 

8|  Plantation  of  evergreens.  9,  Kitcben-gardett. 

10，  Vinery.   11,  House  servants'  water-closet 

12,  ServaDta'  eotrance, 

Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  arraogement  of  the  offices  of  this 
house  is  bo  good  as  it  would  be,  if  they  were  placed  on  each  side  of  a 
straight  passage  ；  yet  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  these  offices  include 
every  thing  that  is  desirable  for  comfort  and  even  luxury.  The  chief 
difficulty  which  occurs  to  a  straDger,  in  looking  at  the  plan,  is,  to  dis- 
cover  how  several  of  the  rooms  which  compose  the  offices  are  lighted  ； 
and  this,  it  may  be  neceesary  to  state,  is  chiefly  efiected  from  the  roof; 
a  mode  which,  in  the  case  of  some  rooms,  such  as  a  butler's  pantiy,  china- 
closet,  plate-room,  ^tc^  is  to  be  preferred  ；  but  which  in  most  cases  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid. 

The  three  windows  to  the  three  principal  rooms  being  on  the  same  side 
of  the  house,  and  adjoining  each  other,  must  necessarily  have  a  sameness 
of  view  ；  but  the  quiet  character  intended  to  be  produced  by  the  idea  of  a 
cotta^fe  by  a  road  side,  may  be  supposed  to  account  for  circamatanceB  of 
this  kind,  and  for  various  othen. 


hnMM^  uezhMed  in  Fig.  6  > - 

It  Buitio  aleon,  fonning  a  i»mm  imder  &  thatched  roc^  wl 
tlw^Mca  fromthagiMD^KMiMtSi  to  the  hnuM  ot  yardai  ， 
73.  Tbii  ruRtie  ikon  baa  tlw  floor  p»«d  with  «i»U  pebbl 
ridH  and  ceiliog  lined  witb  jouDff  ftvwoodi  with  tbe  buk  € 
is  tdiiguiMd  door  on  tharisbl,  which  kwlatoS^aliousefo 
milla  «nd  other  m&chioea  ；  uid  on  the  left,  which  leada  to ' 
room.  Id  the  Dppar  part  of  tbe  central  compurtineDt,  in  a 
cesi  fronting  tbe  entrance,  is  a  white  marble  (Utue  of  the 
Gaodaina,  or  Gandmta.  Time  EUmbethan  benches,  «ach 
one  of  tbe  aidea  of  the  >]cov«i  m  pl»c«d  m  ac  to  diognise 
The  external  appMnmc*  of  this  alcove  is  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

2,  Ship-room,  pkved  with  slate,  and  with  tbo  walla  finialwd  in  i 
oailini  with  bunw  punted  like  oik,  to  wbieh  an  hnog  Ind 
and  odwr  cnrioBiUwi  and  wning  to  ewit 반  nodBb  of  ahipa  I 
of  TCriMU  MTtt  during  winter.  Tbete  ua  placed  on  the  j 
mmnv  ntwon;  aqnars-rigged  vesesla  it  find  utebong 
fiir»«nd>aA>rfgg»d  odw,  whow  Mik  timno,  nch  u  mIu 
taniiideoutiiigTMMli|WUbetblMo(lei)|tbito«lloirafti 
witbotitto«ehiiigths«dg«of  tbspond;  and  thew  continue 
tnveningtbo  pond  wbeo  there  ia  any  wind.  This  room  ili 
ft  Tuiety  of  the  warlike  inatruments  of  the  ssv&geB  of  difii 
trim,  A  bu«t  of  Lord  Nelwn,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Wellinj 
pictnraa  id  moeuc,  and  i  Dumber  of  East  Indiui  curiositiet. 
alto,  u  &  lobby  to  the  orangery. 

a,  The  (VHigei7.  The  jnUwireof  Blate,  and  ths  centre  bed, 
the  orange  tresB,  is  covered  with  an  open  wooden  {nting,  oi 
placed  die  imaller  poU  ；  while  tbe  larger  one*,  and  the  boxe 
are  let  down  through  openioge  made  in  the  gntiog,  u  dee] 
b«DKM8U7fiirUieptap«redbct<tfUwhwdflo"hetTn&  '. 
ud  that  for  OrciiMftcei^  ira  hntod  fma  the  boi)»r  tndietf 
4,  tMMuaaam  and  Inn  houB)  in  which  aiiUw  itage  tea 
cen,  and  b  a  cone  of  raekwMft,  chiefly  of  vitrifitd  bricks 
Tbwa  fnan,  amonntius  to  abora  two  dozen  ipacisa,  all  apt 
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shelves  round  the  house  are  also  occupied  with  Orchid^cee*  all  of 
which  are  in  pots,  in  order  that,  when  they  come  into  flower,  they 
may  be  removed  to  the  green-house  ；  as,  when  thus  treated,  as  prac- 
tised by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chatsworth,  they  continue  much 
longer  in  bloom,  than  when  kept  in  the  degree  of  heat  necessaiy  for 
their  『owtL 

4  c,  Lobby  between  the  orangery  (8)  and  the  conservatory  (5.) 

4  (2,  An  aviary  for  canaries,  separated  from  the  conservatory  and  the 
lobby  by  a  wire  grating,  and  from,  the  orchidacooas  house  by  a  walL 
Both  the  aviary  and  the  lobby  have  a  glass  roof  in  the  same  plane  as 
that  of  the  conservatory,  as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  8,  in  p.  466.  In  the 
winter  season  the  temperature  of  the  aviary  being  the  same  as  that  of 
the  conservatory,  the  birds  require  little  or  do  care,  except  giving  them 
food  ；  while  they  sing  freely  at  that  season,  and  greatly  enliven  this 
part  of  the  garden  scenery. 

5,  CoDservatory,  with  vines  under  the  raftenu  The  walks  are  slate*  the 
shrubs  are  planted  in  a  bed  of  free  soil  edged  with  slate,  and  the  back 
wall  is  covered  with  different  species  of  PasBifldra,  and  with  the  Tocsd- 
nia  pinnatislipala. 

6,  Camellia-house.  The  cameUias  kept  in  pots  ；  the  rafters  covered  with 
vines,  and  the  back  wall  with  passifldras  and  other  climbera.  This 
house,  and  also  5,  are  heated  from  one  boiler,  as  indicated  at  64. 

7,  Geranium-house.  The  r^pf  is  in  the  ridge  and  furrow  manner  of  Mr. 
Pazton.  This  house,  and  alfio  8,  9,  and  10,  are  heated  from  the  boiler 
indicated  at  89. 

8,  Botanic  stove.  The  roof  is  in  the  ridge  and  furrow  manner  of  Pazton. 
The  sides  of  the  pit  are  formed  of  slabs  of  slate  ；  and  there  is  a  slate 
box  at  e，  contaiaing  a  plant  of  Miisa  Cavendishu  with  a  spike  of  fruit, 
two  or  three  of  which  ripen  off  weekly.  F.  isa  cistern  for  stove  aqua- 
tics. There  is  a  plant  of  Brugminsta  suavdlens  (DatHra  arbdrea  L.) 
15  ft  high,  with  a  head  13  ft.  in  diameter.  When  we  saw  it,  Aug. 
10th,  277  blossoms  were  expanded  at  once,  producing  an  efl^t  upon 
the  spectator  under  the  tree,  when  looking  up,  which  no  language  can 
describe.  Last  year  it  produced  successions  of  bloesoms,'  in  one  of 
which  600  were  fully  expanded  at  one  time.  This  year  it  ias  had 
five  successions  of  blossoms,  and  another  is  now  coming  out  as  the 
plant  expands  in  growth.  There  is  a  large  Brugm&xuna '<k)cciiiea  in 
diui  house.  Both  these  plants  are  in  the  free  soil 
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[F^  ，■  aiMIt  Akm.l 

HooM  for  Cipe  bMtfa'. 

10,  Pinny.  The  roof  of  tbia  hoiue  Is  in  tbe  ridgs  ud  liiirow  maniwr, 
in  imitatiDn  of  Mr.  PaxUn'a  mode ;  from  which  it  diArsi  in  fawing  tha 
lidge  abont  one-tliird  higher  in  proportioQ  to  tbe  breadtbi  in  havfaig  tin 
•sab-bu  daeper,  and  placed  at  light  angles  to  tbe  crown  of  tbs  ridge 
and  to  tbe  furrow,  and  in  having  the  panes  of  twice  tbs  »iz9  which  they 
ara  in  Mr.  Paxtou'e  roof.  This  booM  wu  built  by  Mr.  Ilarriaon'fl 
carpenter,  Iiam  the  genenl  idea  given  to  turn  ；  snd  bofore  tie  hsd  been 
to  Cbataworth  to  oxamiaa  the  origin"  hooM  wUb  thli  kind  <tf  kk^ 
bBiktberabyHr.  Putlon. 

11,  Cncuraber-pit,  oo  M'PhaiT'  plin. 

12,  SucccMion  piDB-^  alao  on  H'Flttiri  jlaa,  in  ohtor  to  b*  hNtad 
with  dung  liniiigB. 

IS,  Heltm-piL 

14,  Dutch  cdd-pit,  for  pisBarving  lottncee,  caDliflowera,  «tc.,  dnring 
winter. 

U,  TooMumM  and  pottiDS~flbed ;  tin  toola  regulsrl;  bm^  m  iioiu  And 
to  tbs  cmUn^  or  Mt  againrt  ths  mU,  w  laid  od  ihslvM.  plw* 
for  wchMrt  of  toed  or  implamwit,  npu,  atct  beu^  painted  in  Uig« 
white  iMtoB  aa  bltck  boudi.  The  fbUnrlagnilMinfHiitodwa 
boud  whkh  ii  hnog  up  in  tbe  tooUwaw: ― 
69 
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"  Rules  to  he  observed  hy  dttpersaru  warhing  on  these  Premises^  Master 

and  MetL 

"  I.  For  every  tool  or  implement  of  any  description  not  returned  to  the 
usual  place  at  night,  or  returned  to  a  wrong  place  not  appointed  for  it*  or 
returned  or  hung  up  in  a  dirty  or  unfit  state  for  work,  the  forfeit  is  S<i. 

"  11.  For  every  heap  of  sweepiDgs  or  rakings  left  at  night  unclearedy 
forfeit  Sd. 

"  III.  Every  person  making  use  of  bad  language  to  any  penon  on 
these  premifies  shall  forfeit,  for  each  and  every  such  ofibnce,  6d. 

«*  IV.  Every  person  foand  drunk  on  these  premises  shall  forfeit  one 
shilling  ；  and,  if  he  be  in  regular  employment  on  the  premises^  he  tball 
bs  suspended  from  his  employment  one  day  for  e?ery  hour  he  loses 
Utrougb  drunkenness. 

"  V.  Every  person  who  shall  knowingly  conceal  or  screen  any  per- 
son offending,  shall  be  fined  double  the  amount  of  the  fine  for  the  offence 
he  BO  conceals,  in  addition  to  the  fine  of  the  offend iDg  party. 

"  VL  All  forfeits  to  be  paid  to  the  gfardener,  on  or  before  the  Saturday 
night  following.  If  any  person  working  regularly  on  the  premises  fail  to 
coDform  to  the  above  rules  aod  reflations,  the  gardener  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  stop  his  fines  from  his  wages.  Further,  should  any  foreman 
or  journeyman  fail  to  comply  with  Um  above  rules  and  regulatiooa  (with 
a  knowledge  of  them«)  the  gardener  shall  be  at  liberty  to  seize  and  Bell 
bis  tools  or  part  of  tbenii  to  pay  such  finesi  in  one  month  from  the  time 
the  offence  was  committed. 

"  VII.  All  fines  to  be  expended  in  a  supper,  yearly,  to  all  the  parties 
who  have  been  fined." 

When  these  rales  were  first  adopted,  the  fines  were  sufficient  to  tfbrd 
an  annual  supper,  with  beer,  etc  ；  but  of  late  the  amount  has  been  ao 
small,  tbat  Mr.  Harrison  has  found  it  necessary  to  add  to  it  to  supply  beer, 
etc,  for  the  supper  ；  a  proof  of  the  excellent  working  of  the  rules.  Mr. 
Harrison  remarks  that  these  rules  were  established  about  eleven  yean 
ag<\  and  that  they  have  been  most  efibctive  in  preventing  all  slovenly 
practices  ；  an  advantage  which  he  cooBiden  as  thiu  purchased  at  a  very 
cheap  rate. 

16,  Mushrooom-shed,  in  which  the  mtuhrooma  ire  grown  in  Oldacre'i 
manner* 
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17,  Wood-yard,  ehaded  by  three  elm  trees. 

16  18,  Calf-pens.  19，  Cow-house.  20,  Tool-bouw. 

21,  Piggeries.  - 

22,  23,  24,  Placee  for  fattening  poultry,  on  Mowbray's  plan,  not,  as 
usual,  in  coops.   Between  this  and  25,  is  a  privy  for  the  bead  gardener. 

25,  Place  for  meat  for  the  pigs,  which  is  passed  through  a  shoot  to  26. 

26,  Two  tanks  sunk  in  the  ground,  covered  with  hinged  flaps,  the  upper 
edges  of  which  lap  under  the  plate  aboTe,  so  as  to  shoot  off  the  rain,  for 
■ouriDg  the  food  intended  for  tbe  pigs.  One  tank,  which  is  mnch 
0inaller  than  the  other,  is  need  chiefly  for  milk  and  meal  for  the  fatten- 
ing pigs,  and  sows  with  pigs  ；  and  the  other  for  the  wash  and  other 
refuse  from  the  house,  for  the  store  pigs,  which,  with  the  refuse  from 
the  garden*  apple-loft,  etc.,  amply  supplies  the  store  pigs  and  sows, 
without  aoy  purchased  food,  except  when  they  have  pigs  sacking. 
The  good  efiect  of  the  fermentation  or  souring  is  accounted  for  by 
chemists,  who  have  found  that  it  ruptures  the  ultimate  particles  of  the 
meal  or  other  food  ；  a  subject  treated  in  detail  in  tbe  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal  cf  AgrictLUuref  vol.  vii.  p.  445.  According  to  the  doctrine  there 
laid  down,  the  globules  of  meal,  or  farinaceous  matter  of  the  roots  and 
seeds  of  plantSt  lie  cloeely  compacted  together,  within  merobranes  bo 
exquisitely  thin  and  transparent  that  their  texture  is  scarcely  to  be 
diBcerned  with  the  most  powerful  microscope.  Each  farinaceous  par- 
ticle is,  therefore,  considered  as  enveloped  in  a  vesicle,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  burst,  in  order  to  allow  the  soluble  or  nutritions  pan  to 
BflCApe.  This  bursting  is  effected  by  boiling,  or  other  modes  of  cook- 
ery {  and  alflOk  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  stomach,  when  too  much  food 
is  not  takep  at  a  time  ；  bat  it  ia  also  effected  by  the  heat  and  decom- 
position prodac64  hy  fermentation  ；  and,  hence,  fermented  food,  like 
food  which  has  been  cqfiked,  ii  more  easily  digested  than  uncooked  or 
unfermented  food.  Plants  m  nourished  by  the  ultimate  particles  of 
manure  in  the  same  way  tba/t  animals  are  nourished  by  the  ultimate 
particles  of  food  ；  and  hence  fermentation  is  as  essential  to  tbe  dang- 
hill  as  codiery  is  to  food.  The  young  gardener,  as  well  as  the  young 
farmer,  may  learn  from  this  the  vast  imj;>ortan£e  of  fermentation,  in 
preparing  the  food  both  for  planU  and  animals. 

？ 7,  Furnace  and  boiler,  for  boiling  dogs'  meat,  heating  pitchy  etc  ；  placed 
jn  this  distant  pnd  concealed  spot  to  prevent  ； 'isk  from  Sre  when  pitch 
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or  tar  is  boiled  ；  and,  when  meat  is  boiled  for  dogs,  to  prevent  the 
smell  from  reaching  the  garden.  The  reason  why  it  is  found  necessa- 
ry to  have  a  boiler  for  tar  is,  that,  moet  of  tbe  farro-buildings  and 
garden-oflBces  being  of  wood,  it  is  found  coDducive  to  their  preservation 
occasionally  to  coat  them  with  tar  heated  to  its  boiling  point 
28,  OpeA  shed  for  lumber. 

29，  Dog-kennel  ；  adjoining  which  is  a  privy  for  the  under  gardeners. 
SO,  Hay-barn.  31,  Lean-to  for  straw. 

32  82,  Places  for  loaded  hay-carts  to  unload,  or  to  remain  in  when  loaded 
during  tbe  sight,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  cart  to  town  or  to  market 
early  in  the  morniDg. 

3d,  House  for  lumber,  wood,  etc.  34,  Duck-house, 

85  35,  Houses  ibr  geese  and  turkeys. 

36,  Open  shed  for  carts  and  farm  implements. 

37,  Pond,  surrounded  by  rockwork  and  quince  trees. 

38,  House  for  a  spring-cart.   39,  Coal-house  for  Mr.  Pratt 

40  40,  Places  for  young  chickens.   41,  Yard  to  chicken-houses. 

42.  Hatching-house  for  hens,  containing  boxes,  each  1  ft  square  within, 
with  an  opening  in  front  7  in.  wide  and  7  in.  hig^h,  the  top  being  arched, 
80  that  the  sides  of  the  opening  are  only  6  in.  high. 

43,  Lobby  to  Mr.  Pratt's  house.  44,  His  kitchen. 
45，  Living-room. 

46,  Oven,  opening  to  47. 

47,  Brewhouse,  bakehouse,  aod  scullery,  containing  a  copper  for  brew- 
ing, another  for  the  dairy  utensils,  and  a  third  for  washing  besides  the 
oven  already  mentioned.      *  、 

48,  Dairy.  The  railk  dishes  are  of  white  earthenware  ；  zinc  having 
been  tried,  but  having  been  found  not  to  throw  up  the  cream  bo  speedily 
and  effectively  as  had  been  promised.  One  zinc  dish,  with  handles, 
IB  used  for  clotted  cream,  which  is  regularly  made  during  the  whole  of 
the  fruit  eeasoD,  and  occaBionally  for  dinner  parties,  for  preserved 
tarts,  etc.  We  observed  here  email  tin  cases  for  sending  eggs  and 
butter  to  town;  The  butter,  wrapped  in  leavesj  or  a  butter  cloth  is 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  tin  box  about  a  foot  square,  so  as  to  fill  the 
t)ox  completely  ；  and  another  tin  box  is  placed  over  it,  the  inner  box 
resting  on  a  rebate,  to  prevent  its  crashing  the  butter  below  it  In 
this  latter  box,  the  eggs  are  packed  in  bran,  after  which  the  cover  of 
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the  outer  one  if  put  on,  and  the  whole  may  then  be  sent  to  any  dii- 
tanee  by  coach.   The  dtiiy  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  pump  in 
the  scullery  ；  the  water  being  conreniently  distributed  in  both  places 
by  open  tubes  and  pipes. 
49,  Coachman's  living-room. 

60，  Coachman's  kitchen,  and  stairs  to  two  bedrooms  over. 

51,  Court  for  enclosing  the  coachman's  children. 

52,  Lobby  to  the  dairy.  59,  Lobby  to  Mr.  Pratt's  brew-bouse. 
64,  Cellar.  55，  Chicken-yard. 

56,  Farmer's  yard. 

57,  A  gravelled  court  separating  the  coach-yard,  60,  from  the  stable- 
yard,  56, 

5S,  Place  for  slaughtering  in.  59,  Stable-yard. 

60，  Shed  for  compostf  and  various  other  garden  materials  ；  such  as  a  tab 
for  liquid  manure,  in  which  it  fermenU  and  forms  a  scum  on  the  top, 
whiJe  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  below  by  a  faucet  with  a  screw  spigot, 
Buch  as  is  common  in  Derbyshire  and  other  parts  of  the  north,  which 
admits  the  water  to  come  out  through  the  under  side  of  the  faucet 
Here  are  also  kept  paint  pots,  oil  cans,  boxest  basketa,  and  a  Tariety 
of  other  matters.  The  whole  of  this  shed  is  kept  warm  by  the  heat 
which  escapes  from  the  fire-place  in  61»  and  from  the  back  of  the 
orchidaceous  house,  4. 

61,  Fire-place  and  boiler  for  heating  the  orchidaceous  house. 

62|  Place  for  arranging  garden  poU. 

08,  Shed,  with  roof  of  patent  slates,  which  becomes  a  cheap  mode  of  roof- 
ing in  consequence  of  requiring  so  few  rafters,  kmplj  lighted  from  the 
roof,  and  kept  warm  in  the  winter  time  by  the  heat  proceeding  from 
the  boilera  at  61  and  64  This  shed  contains  a  potting-bench,  cistern 
of  water,  and  compartments  for  mould  ；  and,  being  lofty,  it  contains 
in  the  upper  part  two  apartmeDts  enclosed  by  wirework,  for  curioiu 
foreign  pigeona  or  other  birds.  On  the  ground  are  bgU  during  the 
winter  season,  the  large  agaves  and  other  succulent  plants  which  are 
then  in  a  dormant  state,  and  which  are  kept  in  the  open  garden  during 
summer.  On  the  wko]e»  this  is  an  exceedingly  convenient  workin^- 
Bhed  ；  being  central  to  the  houses  3,  4,  6,  and  6  ；  being  kept  comfort- 
ably warm  by  the  boilers  ；  being  well  lighted  from  the  roof  ；  and 
having  the  two  windows  indicated  at  62；  before  which  is  the  potting 
bench* 


65,  Pke«  far  kMpinf  food  for  tb«  nbbitB  tad  pigeont,  with  >Uin  totlw 
pifMHi-boan,  whioh  ii  plwtd  mr  it 


66|  Rabbit-bcHue  eoDtaiuing  tirantj^one  bntcbn  eub  of  which  is  a  cubic 
bmt  of  20  in.  (HI  the  aide.  Each  box  !■  in  two  diviaiouB,  an  eating-place 
and  *  sleepiDg-place;  tho  aleepin^- place  i*8  in.  wide,  uid  is  entered 
by  an  opening  in  the  back  put  of  the  partition.  Both  diviiiona  hive 
«n  oat«r  door  in  front  ；  and,  in  order  that  the  door  of  the  sleepiag- 
place  may  Dot  be  opened  by  any  itruiger,  it  i,  futened  bj  an  iron  pin, 
which  caDDot  be  seen  or  touched  till  tho  door  of  the  CBting-phce  ia 
opened.  Mr.  Pratt  pointed  this  out  h>  iw  u  an  tmproreineiit  In  tbe 
analnictioa  of  nbbit-hatchM^  wall  deMrviag  of  imitation  whermr 
tbera  ii  vaj  chanca  of  baja  or  idls  penoni  getting  into  tbe  nbblt- 
hooM*  Tho  rabbit!  an  fed  on  garden  vegstaUM  ud  bran,  barlej, 
MtmMl,  tod  ha.j,  making  frequent  ebiagw  ；  tbe  ngetaUe,  being 
githarad  duw  or  km  diji  befbra  baing  nas^  ud  kid  in  t  brap  lo 
■wnti  inordorla  de^ntfasmof  iporUonctf  thsirntmrtiiTa.  Salt  It 
alw  giron  ooeaiionallf  with  the  bno.  r.l—nl  !«■■■,  ud  frequent 
dianf*  of  food,  hive  now,  ftv  fin  jnn,  kept  tlw  nbtHto  in  comttBt 
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health.  It  ought  never  to  be  foigotten,  that  attention  to  the  above 
rnlesy  in  partially  drying  green  succulent  vegetables,  u  esaential  to 
the  tbriviog  of  rabbiU  kept  in  hutches  ；  and,  hencet  in  London  and 
other  large  towns,  instead  of  fresh  vegetables^  they  are  fed  with 
clover  hay.  One  of  the  kinds  of  rabbit  bred  at  Mr.  Harrison's  is  the 
hare  rabbit,  mentioned  in  the  Encyclopcsdia  of  AgrieuUure^ }  7355,  tbe ' 
flesh  of  which  resembles  that  of  the  hare,  in  quantity  and  flavour. 
Mr.  Pratt  has  fed  rabbits  here,  which,  when  killed,  weighed  11  lbs. 
We  can  testify  to  their  excellence  when  cooked. 

67,  Coach-hoosei  with  stairs  to  hay-loit.   6d»  Stable* 

60,  Mill-house,  containing  mills  for  bruising  corn  for  poultry,  a  portable 
flour  mill,  a  lathe,  and  griDdiDg-machine  for  sharpening  garden  instra- 
mento  and  similar  articles.  In  the  Angel  Inn  in  Oxford,  some  years 
ago,  a  lathe  of  this  sort  was  used  for  cleaning  shoes,  the  brushes  being 
fixed  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel*  and  the  shoes  applied  to  them, 
while  the  wheel  was  turned  round  by  a  tread  lever,  or  treadle. 

70,  Root-house,  containing  bins  for  keeping  different  kinds  of  potatoes* 
carrots,  parsnips,  Jerusalem  artichokeot  beets,  and  yellow,  French,  and 
white  turnips,  with  shelves  for  onions  ；  and  a  loft  over,  which  is  used 
as  a  fruit  room.  The  fruit  us  kept  partly  on  shelves,  and  partly  on  cap- 
board  trays. 

71,  Store  place  for  beer  or  ale,  which  is  brewed  by  Mr.  Pratt  for  the  use 
of  the  family  in  London,  as  well  as  Chefihant  ；  here  is  also  a  regular 
fitarrcase  to  the  fruiUroom* 

72,  Harnesa-rooniy  properly  fitted  up  with  every  coovenience,  and  warmed 
by  a  stove. 

73,  A  lobby  or  court  to  a  door  which  opens  to  the  brook,  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  out  an  excavation  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  channel^  in 
order  to  intercept  mud,  and  thus  render  the  water  quite  clear  where  it 
passes  along  the  pleasure-ground,  and  is  aeen  from  the  library  win- 
dow and  the  grand  walk,  (Fig.  5,  p.  459.)  The  whole  of  any  mud 
which  may  collect  in  the  brook  may  be  wheeled  up  a  plank  through 
this  door,  without  dirtying  the  walk. 

74  74，  The  brook. 

75,  Foot  entrance  to  Mr.  Pratt's  house,  tbe  coachman's  house,  the  dairy, 
etc* 

76f  Ctrriage  entrance  to  the  BtabJe-coiirt,  garden  officesi  form-yardy  etc. 
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77,  Print*  tntntiH  to  the  gndnw  ortr  tba  mtte  tcMg*  liinni 


.7B|  Hmms  of  vitrified  brieka  nd  block!  ofrtone,  diitribntad  imong  lawn 
»oi  ehniba  ；  tmong  which,  lirgs  pUnta  of  agsve,  and  other  rock  «xot- 
iosi  an  phced  in  Uw  inmmer  muod.  The  pota  ud  tuba  being  con- 
emlod  by  eonr'tng  tbsm  with  the  ttoatt  forming  the  rouM,  of  rock- 
work.  U«ie  Um  aomicircuhr  rptee  nurtmoM  by  rook  coDtaiu  a  eoU 
leetion  of  Himtlqrui  rtiododendroiWi  ele^  topoti,  muif  of  tban  M«d- 
linga  which  h»e  not  yrt  ttonnnd. 

79  79,  Ameriun  ehnibbery,  coDnatii^  ebiefly  of  rbododendraoi,  ualew 
BMcnolita,  etc^  frowing  in  prat  «uUi  k«pt  nxrirt  by  the  brook. 

W,  Amniean  {udon  consiftinf  of  eboiu  Anwrien  ilnbik  ind  Anwri- 
nn  bertweMiii  phnts.  In  tb»  ewtre  oftlw  dtefa  a  hmdwrne  taok, 
TIM  oo  a  bdd  pedaiUL 

H,  Two  ■emfdwlM  ftr  dtbUu  ；  ths  MnotnAif  MnputtMBta  eos- 
teiniog  &  eaOteGaa  of  ruM> 

88；  G>rd«  of  flociift  towm 

88  88,  Guden  of  berbaeeoai  flM§,  eUaA;  imuuta.  Tbe  w>Ib  Id  til 


[Ot-  tt-  irnm-liT  If  ifcltiiiiirtTi-t  nrri-【  i-【 

tbese  gardeni  m  edged  with  ilate.  The  bad  88|  cooOiiu  a  collection 
of  choice  Btuulard  raeea.   64,  DaUiu. 
65,  Doabla  ucent  of  tbft  stepa  to  a  mound  formed  of  tbe  suth  ramored 
in  atemtiaf  for  Urn  pond.  ，ram  the  plitbtm  to  whiek  dwM  attipt 
60 
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lMd(  tbai«  !■  »  drMitM,  path  totlM  ChiMM  ten^  ；  u>d  tiM  atapa  an 
nnuMatod  with  ChiuM  Tsaea,  tbiu  afibrdiiv  a  note  of  pnpintkm 
for  the  ChiiwH  tamplo.  The  outer  tidas  "  tbs  atepf  are  fonnsd  of 
loekwort,  «Dd  iMttmn  tbs  two  atain  if  &  pedMtil  with  Chi  mm  or- 
iwittftfitoi 

M,  Tb»  CbiMM  temple,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  monot  farmed  of  tba 
Mil  Uksn  from  the  excavatioD  aow  constituting  the  pond.  Tba  raw 
&tuD  tha  inurior  of  this  temple  is  iSowd  in  Fig.  9,  p.  471, 

87,  RiMtic  itgps  dMcending  from  the  ChiaeM  temple  to  the  wtlk  which 
bordnt  tba  pond.  68,  Tbe  pond. 

80^  Open  taut,  with  ahwt-iron  roof  supported  by  iron  toda.  Ttiii  atruc* 
tora  jMy  bo  wen  in  tha  view  Fig.  10. 

90      Muwa  of  evergreeni  and  decidaoua  (rem  utd  ahmbs. 

91，  Grotto,  atde  late  lul  year,  not  jet  completed.  It  wu  formerly  u 
outer  icft-bonw,  bnt  it  ftiled  u  tucb.  The  eDtnnce  is  anrroonded  by 
rockwork,  tnd  the  interior  in  I  be  fonn  of  &  boneslioe,  furDiahed  with 
a  woodan  bench  u  a  Mat  Ov«r  tiiii  grotto,  it  in  ubrallk  tant,  u 
shown  Id  tfan  Tiaw Fig.  11.  9sl|DaUiuu 


OSt  Oip  ot  giMud  for  compost,  and  nriona  other  nuteruls  raqnuite  fir 
the  garden  and  fum-ytrd  ；  connnnnictting  with  tha  baos-groaad  by 
the  door  M,  with  tba  bimytnl  by  tbe  git*  90)  utd  with  Uwbmlj 
Un  gate  98. 


0i,  Door 
OS,  Oitol 
00^  Agtt 
97,  Onn 
Fif.1 
■Di»gr( 
view  lb 
1,  Thel 
gsiden. 

4,  Back 
On  01 

5,  The  a 
e.  Broad 

7,  Bonn 

8,  Angd 
tlSM  w; 
Mekio 

Ob  Fond  ii 
witbwi 
lOkFilbw 
11,  Orelu 


l%Cofm 
sMttba 
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planted  by  Mr.  Harrison  when  it  was  upwards  of  80  years  of  age. 
The  instruments  with  which  a  number  of  large  plants,  particularly 
shrubs,  were  transplanted  under  Mr.  Harrison's  directions,  when  the 
grounds  were  being  altered  and  enlarged,  were  described  for  us  by 
Mr.  Pratt  (See  Gardener^s  Magazine^  vol.  xi.  p.  184.)  Mr.  Pratt 
kept  for  many  years  large  plants  which  had  safiered  from  many  causes, 
or  which  were  not  immediately  wanted,  in  what  he  called  an  hospital 
for  these  purposes. 
18,  it  flower-garden*  in  which  for  several  yean  a  lai^e  Arauckria  brasi- 
li^Dsis  stood  out  in  the  centre  bed  ；  but  it  was  killed  to  the  grouiid  in 
the  winter  of  1637-8 

14,  The  rustic  covered  seat,  shown  in  Fig.  14,  in  p.  479,  and  of  which 
Fig  15i  is  an  elevation  of  the  back  ;•  ehowkig  the  manner  in  which  the 
barked  poles  are  arranged. 

15,  Basin  of  water  for  aquatics. 

16,  Rustic  building,  of  which  a  view  is  shown  in  Fig.  16.  In  the  inte- 
rior is  an  alto-relievo  of  ctataary  marble,  representing  a  female  over  a 
funeral  vase,  sttrroianded  by  a  sort  of  broad  frame  of  corals,  cornua  Am- 
monifl,  and  large  mineral  specimene  of  different  kinds. 

17，  Groups  of  roeest  dahlias,  and  other  ornamental  flowers. 
16,  Two  semicircular  beds  of  roees. 

19，  A  covered  double  seat,  one  half  looking  towards  the  roses,  and  the 
other  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  latter  are  kept  the  infltruments 
for  playing  at  what  is  called  lawn  billiardfli  which  is  said  to  be  a  game 
intermediate  between  bowls  and  common  billiards.  This  game  is  lit- 
tle known,  but  materials  for  playing  at  it  are  sold  by  Messrs.  Cato 
&.  Son,  wire-workers,  Holborn  Hill,  London,  who  send  out  with  them 
the  following  printed  rules 
"  This  game,  which  difiera  frour  all  otheiv,'  should  be  played  on  a 

、  lawn  about  12  yards  square  ；  the  socket  with  the  ring  being  fixed  in 
the  centre  by  a  block  of  wood  fitted  into  the  earth.  It  may  be  played 
by  two  or  four  peiBone,  either  separately,  or  as  partners,  each  player 
having  a  ball  with  a  cue  pointed'  to  correepond.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  fix  the  ring  at  the  end  of  the  cue  close  to  the  ball  before  fitriking." 

20,  The  pond.  On  the  marg^in  of  whicht  at  ^  is  the  boat-houBe  seen  in 
Fig.  17,  in  p.  483. 

21,  Descending  steps  through  evergreens  ；  from  which  is  aean  the  distint 
▼iawofthe  Iioiim  tnd  the  tent,  as  in  Fig.  10^  in  p.  473i; 
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22,  Dtblift  planUtion. 

23,  Chmese  temple  from  the  interior  of  which  i*  obtained  the  *iew  ihown 
in  Fig.  9,  in  p.  471.  Behind  the  temple,  a  littlo  to  ons  ude,  i>  the 
giotto  iliowii  Bt  91  in  tbs  plan.  Fig.  6,  in  p.  40%  468 ;  utdalMlnUM 
new.  Fig.  11.  In  p.  474. 

24,  Tlw  MtaatwD  of  the  lant  shmnt  in  Fig.  10. 

SK|  Thodi^rant  flower  indsbnibgirdeiMdaMribed  In  datail  in  the  plaui 
Piff.  6,  p.  462,  463. 

28,  The  hot-bouiea,  piu,  fremei,  ftm  bnitdinga,  &c-,  ihowo  in  Fig.  0. 
27,  Grass  flelds,  forming  part  of  the  fum. 

23,  Point  from  which  the  riew  of  the  hot-bonaw,  Fig.  8,  in  p.  468,  ii 
taken ;  and  aiao,  tarning  Tound,  the  view  oftbebooMiFig.lS,  inp.W9. 

29,  Secret  entranca  to  tbegrounda.  30,  Principk)  antranc*  to  thr  boim. 
81,  Entrance  to  the  (Ubie- court  and  farmyard. 

Remarki. ~ In  pointing  out  tbe  principal  Bourcea  of  the  profeuiookl 
iutractioiH  which  k  young  gudeoer  maj  derive  from  examining  this 
plkMt  w«  lUl  Ant  dinet  atuotion  to  (he  gudea  ■tractuna.  Tbewi 


wlwtbar  of  the  onunwnUl  or  niefnl  kind,  m  executed  ■ubstantially, 
^Bd  With  gmt  em  ud  atHtmrn;  wIuIb  Uw  hrm  bniUingib  tainjr 
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chleSj  of  wood  ibow  bow  gmt  in  extant  of  ueommodtticHi  may  be 
obtainad  whbont  TepiUihj  of  plm,  ind  whhmrt  tDcmring  nmeh  axpoiM. 
A  good  etareiM  Ux  tbe  yovof  dMignar  would  Im  le  diitribut*  tkt 
now  Mcoamiodittont  pnpirtf  dmBiC  along  dM  lUtm  of  .  iqiian  or 
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■qnnefior  along  the  iUm  of  apanllakgram  or  polTgos,  anddl 
dotacbed  from,  or  connected  witbi  tba  bmilcuhnra]  buildings. 

Tho  nunner  in  which  the  working-aheda  are  heated  by  the  waste  J 
from  tbo  farnsces,  id  consequence  of  which,  in  eevero  weatber,  m 
more  work  will  be  done  in  tbera,  and  in  a  better  manner,  and  in  wl 
tbey  are  ligfated,  an  as  to  aerre  for  proteclb^  certain  ktadB  of  pli 
dnrif^  vinter.  i>  wrathj  of  imitation  ；  as  is  the  mode  of  heatini 
many  diflbrent  hoBwa  from  onl;  three  boilers.  In  no  garden  Btructt 
Inve  w«  MM  ft  mora  jndieioila  dm  of  tha  Penryha  slate  ；  paths,  edgii 
■belvM,  ciateniB,  boxM  for  pl&nte,  coplagB,  kerboi  partitiooe,  and  i 
■titntes  for  dwuf  wftib,  being  aU  nwde  of  it.  Tbe  ordor  ud  nuti 
with  which  all  the  diffirent  toolt,  nteDiilBi  &e>,  an  kept  in  tbo  horti 
tural  and  farm  build  iDga,  are  mort  ezempltrf,  tad  giMtly  boililate 
deapatch  of  boiiDen. 

In  the  tUm  building  tbe  fittings  up  of  tbe  poaltry-boDni*  tb»  tab 
botuct  ud  tba  dairy  utd  dsii;  aeullerj,  mil  dtnm  MtratioD  ；  tad  ； 
the  urangfliaent  for  fenDenting  tbe  food  of  tha  pigi  in  undu 히 vund 
tentf,  not  loo  wuni  rorannuner,  mr  mwU  utoebeck  hrmeDtatia 
winter.  Tba  iduhhb  of  tha  bonai,  of  tbe  com,  of  the  ^gt,  of  tb«  rabi 
of  the  pigeoDSi  and  of  tba  ponltr;,  m  kapt  in  mpmtn  pita,  that  it  i 
be  used,  if  desinble^  in  making  np  diffimit  conpoBto. 

Tbera  are  three  liquid-maDtm  tsoks,  Id  which  tlw  liquid  matter,  wl 
Id  most  farmyards  is  wasted,  tB  fermented,  and  aftanvord*  mixed  up  i 
soil  for  uae  in  the  kiicben -garden,  or  used  in  fonning  coropoita  for  parti 
】ar  pUnts.  The  liquid -man ute  from  the  stable*  is  kept  apart  from  i 
from  ihe  cow-houie  ；  and  the  general  draioiDge  of  tbe  jaid,  and  ef 
fnme.ground  ia  ibe  kitchen-garde Di  are  fermented  by  tfaerawlveB,  ' 
liquid  manure  with  wbich  Mr.  Pratt  walera  hi,  plant*  is  forded  chiefl; 
tbe  BweefringB  of  the  pigeon,  rabbit,  tod  cow  bouMs,  with  lime  ；  u> 
kept  in  a  caak  in  a  cloae  ahed,  (60  in  the  plan  Fig.  6,  in  p.  46:1；  468,； 
that  tbe  Umperature  mdmiU  of  iU  rennenliag  in  winter.  »«  well  ti 
stunmar:-  a  thick  ■cnmriM*  to  titalofi  of  the  MikiUid  tbe  liquid  iiiln 
ont  Awn  Qw  bottom  as  clear  u  old  alo.  Tlia  planti  which  Mr.  Pntt ' 
tm  with  thii  liquid  are  cbisflj  tboae  of  rapid  gKMrtb, mck  u  dw  Dati 
Bngmiana,  and  otlwr  Boft-woMhtd  tne  planti  wfaieb,  like  Uhm*  an 
in  eniy  year,  tDdappMr  to  profit  bytbcitimulKtiofefitet  of  thn  maw 
He  fim  it  tlao,  occuHetllf,  to  wkNU  otiwr  ^uito  which  appw 
61 
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want  vigour  ；  but  has  not  yet  had  sufficient  experience  of  its  eflecta,  to 
give  a  list  of  planta  to  which  it  ought  to  be  applied. 

In  order  to  produce  m  much  manure  a*  possible,  afl  well  for  the  farm  as 
for  the  gardeiiy  all  leaves,  hanlm»  and  waste  vegetable  matters,  are  care- 
fully  coUeetod,  and  fermented  by  the  addition  of  fresh  stable  duDg  ；  and 
heap«  of  diffiureot  kinds  of  soils*  procured  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, an  coDftaotly  kept  in  the  slip  adjoining  the  ihune-groundv  ready  for 
Vfle. 

Tbe  giwmdfl  being  nearly  level  are  readily  supplied  with  water  from 
the  ponds  and  from  the  brook  ；  and  there  are  concealed  wells,  conimaniea- 
ling  with  these  sources  by  pipes  from  the  brook,  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
gioundfrand  more  especially  in  the  kitchen-garden,  from  which  the  plants 
can  be  abundantly  watered  in  tbe  growing  seaaon  with  comparatively 
little  labour  ；  there  being  Biz  difbrent  places,  including'  the  ponds  and 
Inook,  from  which  the  gudenen  take  water,  and  all  the  strawberries  are 
planted  close  to  the  well,  in  the  inDer  and  outer  waUed  gardeos. 

The  kitchen-gardenfr  the  hot-bonteBi  and  the  Btore-honBee  and  some 
other  fltruetures  can  be  locked  up  at  pleasure,  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Pratt 
bein;  the  only  persons  having  complete  mtster  keys.  Part  of  the  outer 
kitehen-garden  is  endoied  with  an  open  iron  spike  fence,  5  ft.  6  in.  high* 
within  which  and  tbe  inDer  walled  garden  are  tbe  0trawberrie«  and 
eboicesi  gooeeberriesi  figs,  etc»  and  these  enclosurai  are  opened  only  by 
the  master  keys.  The  whele^  therefore*  of  the  wall  and  lest  fruit  is 
Meured  from  ptander. 

Th«  btauties  of  tbis  placer  m  has  been  already  mentioned,  depend 
ekieflj  on  tlie  taato  and  judgment  displayed  in  laying  out  the  walkB*  and 
diitribating  the  trees  and  shrobe  ；  tkoagh  ihe  choice  of  a  sitnatioii  for 
the  pond,  and  the  momit  adjoining  it,  is  also  a  matter  of  some  coDsequenoe. 

The  treef  and  shralM,  being  compantively  limited  in  number,  cooaiit 
ti  one  of  tlmort  every  kind  that  is  to  be  procured  in  British  nunemsp 
•zclnBive  of  thoM  which  are  oommoDr  or  not  considered  ornamental.  In 
•electing  thaiOt  the  more  rue  kinds  have  been  proonred,  and  planted  quite 
young;  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Pratt  having  found,  by  ezperienee«  that 
the  pioM  and  fi»  ihoold  be  planted  oat  when  not  more  than  of  three  or 
four  jMn'  growth.   When  the  plants  have  been  in  pots,  tbe  balls  slioiild 


fi»a  thoioottby  theaj^ioaUonof  watpr.  Tbe  plant  mty  than  be  pkcad 
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In  many  situations,  this  walk,  as  seen  on  paper,  would  be  considered 
to  be  too  near  the  boundary  ；  but  in  the  grounds  the  narrow  plantation 
from  22  tp  18  is  of  evergreens,  chiefly  hollies,  which  already  partially 
shut  out  all  Tiew  of  the  boaadary  or  the  field,  and  which  are  ultimately 
intended  to  spread  their  upper  branches  over  the  walk,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
character  of  shade  and  gloom,  different  from  any  other  in  these  grounds. 

In  general,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  boundary  between 
a  lawn  and  the  park  or  field  beyonj  should  not  be  such  as  to  cut  the  land- 
scape, as  it  were,  in  two  ；  and  another  rule  is,  that  the  walks  should 
never  be  so  near  this  fence,  or  should  not  be  so  conducted  when  near  it* 
as  to  admit  of  the  spectator  looking  directly  across.  Indeed,  in  sceneiy, 
no  rule  is  generally  more  applicable  tbao  this,  viz.  that  all  straight  lines, 
whether  fences,  roads,  canals,  or  rivers,  and  aU  regular  symmetrical  ob- 
jects, BUch  as  buildingSt  should  be  looked  at  obliquely.  Applying  this 
rule,  therefore,  to  the  scenery  between  the  walk  and  the  fence,  from  18 
to  Id,  we  should  say  that  either  the  direction  pf  the  walk  ought  to  be  al- 
tered, 60  as  to  remove  it  further  from  the  boundary,  or  the  boundary  ex- 
tended further  into  the  £eld  ；  and  instead  of  being  bordered  by  a  hedge- 
like  fringe  of  shrubs*  it  should  only  be  broken  bere  and  there  by  occa- 
sional bashes  and  trees,  connected  and  harmoDizing  in  position  with 
other  trees  beyond  the  fence.  If  it  were  desirable  to  avoid  altering'the 
boundary,  then  we  ahoald  recommend  continuing  the  walk  which  com* 
menceB  at  d  near  19,  by  n  and  o  o,  top  Dear  16.  If  there  were  nothing 
to  see  or  bp  seen  beyond  the  boundary,  then,  unless  the  boundary  fence 
were  a  conservative  wall*  that  is,  a  wall  covered  with  half-hardy  orna- 
mental plants,  we  should  still  prefer  changing  the  direction  of  the  walk, 
BO  as  to  take  away  from  the  moootoDous  appearance  of  continually  skirt- 
ing the  boundary.  In  every  place,  however  Bmall,  there  ought  to  be 
some  part  left  which  the  visiter  has  not  seen,  and  which  may  leave  the 
iinpreesion  on  kiB  mind,  that,  however  much  be  has  been  ehown,  he  hai 
not  seen  every  thing.  We  make  theae  observations  with  great  deference 
to  Mr.  Harrison,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  Landscape 
Gardening,  and  shown  much  practical  taste  and  good  sense  both  in  that 
art  and  in  architecture. 

It  is  however,  right  to  sUte  that  Mr.  Harrison  accords  with  onr  gene- 
ral rlew  of  the  subject,  but "  defends  the  walk  in  question  m  an  ezcep* 
tkm  founded  on  his  objects  in  making  it  ；  which  were,  Ist,  to  have  a 
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mm  to  which  It  belongs,  and  considered  by  itself  alone,  shall  be  a 
handsome  plant  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  produce  as  much  variety 
as  pomible,  the  picturesque  style  of  planting,  in  which  trees  and  shrubs 
are  so  closely  grouped  together  as  partially  to  injure  each  other's  growth, 
occasionally  occurs,  for  the  sake  of  producing  variety.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  pines  and  firs,  the  other  trees  have  been  selected  more  for 
their  picturesque  effect  and  variety  of  foliage,  than  for  their  botanical 
interest.  Among  these  are  the  Scotch  pine  for  its  darkness  ；  the 
PdpuloB  anguldU  for  iU  large  leaves,  and  for  its  property  of  preserving 
these  till  destroyed  by  severe  frost,  long  before,  which  all  the  other 
poplars  have  become  naked;  the  A'cer  macropbyllum,  for  its  large 
leaves  ；  the  Montpelier  maple,  for  its  small  ones  ；  the  Negkndo /raxini- 
fblium,  for  its  green-barked  ehoota  ；  the  American  oaks,  for  the  singular 
variety  in  form  and  colour  of  their  foliage  ；  the  catalpa,  for  its  broad  rich 
yellowish  leaves*  and  iU  fhowy  blossoms,  which  appear  late  in  the 
season  ；  the  deciduoui  cypress  ；  the  bonduc,  or  Kentucky  coffee  tree  ； 
the  cut-leaved  alder;  the  tulip  tree;  the  purple  beech ；  the  purple 
hazel  ；  the  Oriental  plane,  of  which  there  are  several  fine  Bpecimens  ； 
the  variegated  sycamore,  and  other  variegated  trees  and  shrabi»  which 
are  always  00  beautiful  in  spring  ；  those  thorns  and  crabs  which  are 
beautiful  or  remarkable  for  their  blossoms  in  the  spring,  and  for  their 
fruit  in  autumn  ；  the  Nepal  sorbus,  so  interesting  for  its  large  woolly 
leaYOBy  which  die  off  of  a  fine  straw  colour  ；  the  magnolias  ；  the  rhodo- 
dendrons ；  the  heaths  ；  the  brooms  ；  and  the  double-bloseomed  furze  ； 
besides  various  striking  or  popular  plants,  such  as  the  variegated  hollies, 
the  scarlet  arbutus,  etc.  Among  the  detached  trees  and  small  ^ups, 
there  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  a  single  bush  or  tree  that  a  general 
observer  will  not  find  noticeable  for  Bomethitig  in  its  foliage,  general 
fonn,  flowen*  or  fruit  The  Magndlia  grandifl5ra  var.  exoni^nsis  flowers 
freely  as  a  ttandard  without  any  protection,  and  was  not  even  injured 
by  the  winter  of  1837-8  ；  nor  was  A'rbutna  proc,6ra»  also  unprotected. 
A  number  of  the  more  rare  trees  and  shrubs.  Bach  as  Arauciria  brasi- 
liensis,  which  had  stood  out  eight  years,  A.  Cunninghimtt,  PinnB  insigDis, 
P.  palustris,  P.  GirardidTui,  P.  canari^nsis,  etc.  were  killed  daring  the 
winter  of  183-78  ；  and  a  number  of  others,  which  were  severely 
injured,  are  now  recovering.  Mr.  Pratt,  the  head  gardener,  did  not 
begin  to  prone  the  treea  which  were  injured  till  the  riling  of  the  sap 


itowed  thsaiteiit  of  tbo  injnrj  that  tbqr  bii  rMofved.  Aftwwiiting 
tlU  tbe  middle  of  anmmar,  it  wai  fbnnd  that  the  UuriitiniWi  nreat  bay, 
Chinero  privet,  and  vanoat  other  sbrubsi  were  alive  to  the  haight  of 
from  3  ft  to  5  ft.;  and,  the  dead  wood  naa  cut  out,  the  pltnti  aoon 
became  covered  with  7onii{  Bhoota  and  foliige. 

3%e  WaBc$  are  to  Isid  out  ami  pUnt«d  u  to  be  ,b«hmd  or  bordered 
by  OTCigreeii%  for  tbe  uko  of  thair  lively  appuranc*  during  wintar. 
Tfaej  m  alao  m  contrind  u  to  bo  ibaded  from  the  ran  bydecidnooB  tm* 


■no  U  that  TCaaon  to  irj  the  gnnai.    Tbe  walks  are  laid  out  id  diflto* 


laut  one  walk  will  b«  sheltered  from  it  Tbe  groatet  Dnmbar  an  is  tha 
dincUon  of  north  aad  Bonih  ；  bwtm  wklks  i，  that  dinolioii  ue  beat 
axpoMd  to  tbe  aim  in  tbe  wi&Ur  weuoot  wbioh  is  tha  pariod  at  Om  jtu 
in  wUdi  tba  jMpntlta  eUafy  raaidw  hsM.  It  to  ilwaji  doMnblSt  fat 
•  imsll  placer  tbat  all  th*  walks  iliraU  be  noaewM  Aon  Um  nindowi, 
except  tbst  immediuely  imdw  the  sye;  and  that)  in  wsUdiv  through 
tha  graoDd*,  DO  ptth  abonU  be  nm  ueopt  the  me  walksd  on,  and 
that  (except  in  the  can  of  >  stniyht  avenno)  00)7  for  &  nodente  du- 
taiK«>  These  rales  (derived  from  tbe  principle  of  varied  and  intrieuy) 
hkve  been  carafull;  attended  to  by  Mr.  Hairieoo  ；-  and  hence  tbe  walk 
from  «  to  in  the  plan  Fig.  1%  in  p.  476,  477，  is  MDceiled  by  raising 
Um  tDif  oD  tbe  side  next  the  houae  bigber  tbm  on  the  opposite  aide  ； 
while  that  from  c  tod  'im  concealed  by  the  buthe*  ind  trees  at  e,  and 
more  eapcdklly  by  a  large  rbododradron  at ««.  Tho  walk  /  g  h  'a 
coDceaJed  from  tbe  walk  i;  partly  by  ,  BWell  in  tbe  nir&ce  of  tbe  tnrf 
OD  the  sida  nut  i,  but  chiefly  bj  tbe  busbea  which  are  Katterad  along  its 
margiu.  At  g,  there  i,  a  clamp  wbich  praventi  utj  ooe  on  tfae  walk  i 
from  seeinii;  tlie  line  gfi  and  any  one  on  tbe  waSkg/from  Mt'mg  the 
line  i.  In  walking;  along  from  h,  it  ii  clear  that  the  ueec  and  Bhrubs 
on  the  left  haod  will  alwaTi  prevent  the  eye  firom  •Mingtbe  walklo  mj 
gTwt  iliatanca.  All  tha  other  walk*  tbrougb  the  hwn  m  concealed  in 
a  HmiUr  maDwr  ；-  ao  that  1  penoa  walldi^  in  tbo  gronndB  Berer  mm 
any  oUwr  walk  thin  that  wluch  Um  imnwdkuly  Iwfon  him ;  ud,  then* 
ioT9,  in  louking  aoroM  tha  lawivlit  Mvar  cwdiieonr  tbo  extent  etthsr 
of  whit  he  bu  nana  or  <tf  'fait  hs  bu  yat.to  aee.  To  fom  •  gnat  Ditm- 


sbowin,  him  mon  Ihin  one  walk  «t  b  tim*.  lint  tiJdiif  cm,  at  the  tuot 
time,  to  let  bim  have  freqnMtaDrf  vxteiwivft  nam  wnm  the  liwm  aod 
tbeaa  risira  bIwitb  difinnti  contitats  Um  gnnd  ncret  <^  making  t 
•mtll  plus  look  lirgv. 

Tha  WBlb  m  filled  to  the  brim  with  grarel,  kept  firmly  rolled,  ud 
tIntT  grua  margina  are  dipt,  but  aanr  cut  ；  beeuue  the  gnnit  Mng 
ilDXWt  u  high  u  Um  tail,  tha  latUr  can  never  link  down,  tod  awell  oot 
over  Uw  fbrmor.   Thia  it  innriablj  doea  when  the  turf  ia  4  few  iceha* 


had  prqeeted  wu  original  If,  do  lioubt,  adopted  odIj  u  s  renwdj  fot 
tbe  evil,  tbojgh  it  ii  now  erroneouily  practised  by  gudenera  u  an  evi> 
deoM  of  care  ftod  good  keeping.  As  much  of  the  beauty  of  tha  walk 
depend!  npoo  tbe  baanty  of  iu  boDndiry,  tbe  feeling  tlut  thia  boundary 
ii  likflly  to  be  dwturiwd  ewj  lima  tba  walk  is  cleaned.'  or  tbe  adjMninc 
tnrf  mowDi'b  diugrMtbls.  Tbe  fmhly  pued  tnrf  boeemM 

a  ipot  or  a  aor  in  thaMone,  witbdnwiiif  tha  ittention  from  the  walk 
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itself,  and  from  the  adjoming  grounds,  to  a  point,  or  rather  a  line, 
which  is  in  itself  of  little  consequence,  but  which,  by  tbe  paring,  is 
obtruded  on  tbe  eye,  so  as  to  destroy  all  allusion  to  stability.  We  are 
displeased  with  the  paring  of  the  edgee,  because  it  conveys  the  idea  that 
the  walks  are  not  finished,  or  that  they  are  liable  to  be  disturbed  in  this 
way  from  time  to  time  ；  and  nothing,  either  in  grounds  or  in  buildings, 
is  more  iinsatiBfactoiy  than  an  apparent  want  of  etability  or  fixedness. 
It  is  as  much  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  be  fixed  and  immoveable,  as  it 
is  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  increase  in  growth  ；  and,  hence,  any  operation, 
such  as  clipping,  which  seems  to  stop  the  growth  of  the  one,  10  as  un- 
satisfactory to  the  eye  as  paring,  which  sderos  to  derange  the  fixed  state 
of  the  other.  Would  that  we  could  impress  this  on  the  minds  of  all 
gardeners  aod  tbeir  employers  ！ 

The  Pond  is  of  an  irre^lar  shape,  so  arranged  as  with  the  assistance 
of  the  island  to  prevent  the  whole  of  it,  and  consequently  its  limited 
extent,  from  being  seen  from  any^  one  point  in  the  garden.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  walk  only  goes  along  one  side,  there  being  but  one  point  on  the 
western  side,  viz :  where  the  iron  seats  are  close  to  the  agaves,  from 
which  any  part  of  the  pond  can  be  seen.   The  pond  is  so  situated  aa  to 
form  tbe  main  feature  in  the  right-hand  view  from  the  drawing-room 
window,  as  shown  in  Pig.  3,  in  p.  417  ；  tbe  wooded  island,  (which  i  9 
shown  rather  too  much  in  tbe  middle  in  the  plan,  though,  perhaps,  not  so 
in  reality,)  disguising  the  boundary  from  that  and  every  other  point  of 
view.   The  bank  of  the  pond  on  one  side  is  rocky,  and  nearly  perpen- 
dicular ；  while  on  the  other  it  is  sloping,  and  partly 'covered  with  shrubs. 
At  k  in  Fig.  13,  in  p.  477，  there  is  a  boat-house,  on  the  top  of  which  are 
several  large  agaves,  the  common,  tbe  variegated,  and  Agkve  plicatilis  ； 
the  tubs  contain  ing  which  are  so  disguised  by  rockwork,  as  to  create  an 
allusion  to  the  appearance  of  these  plants  in  tbeir  native  habitats.  The 
appearance  of  these  agaves,  and  Aso  of  a  large  crassula,  is  indicated  in 
a  view  of  the  boat-house,  Fig.  17,  in  p.  483  ；  and  it  is  only  from  a  seat 
among  these  agaves  that  any  part  of  the  pond  can  be  seen  from  this  side 
of  it   Had  a  walk  been  conducted  completely  round  the  pond,  and  near 
its  margin,  the  charm  of  partial  concealment  would  have  been  entirely 
lost.   The  high  banks  have  been  formed  with  earth  taken  out  of  the  pond, 
and  these  have  given  occasion  to  a  considerable  variety  in  the  inclination, 
as  well  as  in  the  direction,  of  the  walks.   The  banks  are  planted  on  the 
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same  principle  as  the  open  lawn  ；  that  is,  with  trees  and  dumbs  haTisg 
striking  foliage  or  showy  flowers,  and  with  a  judicious  mizture  of  ever- 
greens to  give  the  e&ct  of  cheerfiilnets  in  winter.  In  the  water  are 
two  large  plants  of  Calla  ethi5pica  Ltn^  which  cover  a  space  of  nearly 
5  ft  in  diameter  ；  they  have  lived  there  through  ten  winters  without  any 
protection,  the  water  being  5  ft  deep  ；  and  they  flower  lazuriaDtly  every 
year.  The  viewB  acroM  the  water,  to  the  house  and  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  grounds,  are  singularly  varied,  owing  to  the  winding  direction  of  the 
walk,  and  the  consequently  changing  position  of  the  island*  and  of  the 
trees  in  the  foreground  and  middle  distance*  One  of  these  views  may  be 
seen  in  Fig.  19,  and  others  have  been  already  given  in  p.  455, 471, 473| 
483. 

The  Flower-Garden  (S5,  in  Fig.  18,  in  p.  476，  477,)  is  l&id  out»  as  tho 
ground  plan  indicates,  in  beds,  everywhere  bordered  with  slate :  a  flower- 
garden  of  this  kind,  with  the  walks  gravelled,  having  the  advantage  of 
rendering  the  flowers  accessible  to  ladies  immediately  after  rain,  when 
they  are  often  in  their  greatest  beauty,  and,  at  all  eyents,  in  their  great- 
est freshDess  and  vigour  ^  an  advantage  which  is  not  obtained  when  the 
beds  are  on  turf.  There  are  also  flower-beds  on  turf  in  other  parts  of 
the  grounds  :  but  these  are  filled  with  roses,  dahlias*  and  other  large- 
growing  plants  in  maseesi  the  beauties  of  which  do  not  require  to  be 
closely  examined. 


m. 

Note  OB  th«  Jtrealment  of  Lftwns. 

As  a  lawn  is  the  ground  work  of  a  landscape  garden,  and  aa  the  man- 
agement of  a  dressed  grass  surface  is  still  a  somewhat  ill-understood  sub- 
ject with  us,  some  of  our  readers  will,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  receive  a  very 
few  hints  on  this  subject 

The  unrivalled  beauty  of  the  "  velvet  lawns"  of  England  has  pissed 
into  a  proverb.  This  is  undoubtedly  owing,  in  some  measiue,  to  their 
superior  care  and  keeping,  but  mainly  to  the  highly  favourable  climate  of 
that  moist  and  sea-girt  land.  In  a  very  dry  climate  it  Ls  nearly  impoa- 
sible  to  preserve  that  emerald  freshness  in  a  grass  surfacei  thai  be- 
longs only  to  a  country  of  "  weeping  skies."  During  all  the  present  sea- 


•nd  MlUin^  of  mii  to  alknT  u  to  k«tp  our  Uwnt  in  the 
tionwhbnttoaHidNsbleMn.  BMDtif allf  Tordsat  in  afwiiv  * 
they  m  ofian  liable  to  ,nfibr  from  dionght  in  midannuiiar, 
•oil^  thkiaeapeciallf  thectMiWbileon  itroDg  lounjr  Mils  i 
Me  drought  will  be  end  and  without  iiijnry  to  the  good  tp 
Uw  gisM.  It  tbetetoe  is  a  ■oggoMum  worthy  of  the  ttta 
lorer  of  %  fine  Uwo,  who  ia  kxikiiig  about  for  >  coantTjmideD 
folly  avoid  om  when  tbaaoil  b  tmA^  The  only  remedjr  io 
i"  tediwu  uid  aipMMiTO  onMhat  of  ea»Unt  iDd  plentifol  t 
with  a  comport  of  mumra  and  hwrj  soil— mush  mad~sina 
Ibe  lika.  Should  it  fottaiMalj  be  the  cam  (which  ia  very 
llw  ■ttb^tntum  it  louny,  deep  pkragfaing,  ea  tnnchin^,  bj  I 
ukI  niziDS  with  Iho  light  awbea  nil  tome  of  tbe  hra'isr 
beknr,  irill  VMdllf  toad  to  WMdy  dw  «viL 

In  almoft  all  euw  whwe  tbt  khI  ii  ot  good  itNiigth,  i 
lawn  mtf  be  Monred  by  pnparing  tka  mhI  deeply  befora  fix 
it  down.  Tbit  mj  bt  Seat  mMj,  at  but  little  outlay,  bji 
iHp— a  food  and  eba^i  mbstitnto  for  tranehiiv-tbit  ia  to  i 
thsphnsbfUlowthnetimMin  the  nma  tanom,  Tbb,  w 
if  DMWMty,  win  Mean  a  depCb  of  Mil  miffli^t  to  allow 
plants  to  atrik«  below  the  «dbotatf»aarfMO  dnraght. 

Id  Mwing  a  lawn,  tha  best  mixture  of  gruaes  that  we  can 
for  this  climate,  ia  a  mistaro  of  Red>top  and  white  Clo?er ― 
grsMM  fbond  bf  mlmoat  every  road  ride ~ in  tbe  proportion  of  tl 
of  the  former,  to  one  of  the  latter.  , 

Tbera  ii  a  common  and  verj^abmird  notion  carrent,  (whii 
nvenl  time,  ]Hmetical)f  diapcorod,)  that,  Id  ordor  to  lay  d 
well,  it  is  better  to  sow  the  Med  «1oDg  witb  that  of  some  g 
gtsTving  the  {frowtb  of  a  araaU  plint  by  forcing  it  to  grow  « 
and  coarwr  one  ！  A  whole  year  ia  khraya  lost  by  tfai,  ftoet 
mora  frsqnently  two.  JSmoj  tmli  ham  eonnnMd  na,  thai 
moden  towwsbravjenpof  gnnttoBM^and  wsadrini 
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and  sow  from  three  to  four  bushels  seed  to  the  acre.  If  this  is  done  early 
in  the  spring,  he  will  have  a  lawn-like  Burfftce  by  inid-«uinmer,  and  a  fine 
close  turf  the  next  season. 

After  this,  the  whole  beauty  of  a  lawn  depends  on  frequent  mowing. 
Once  a  fortnight  at  the  furthest,  is  the  rule  for  all  portions  of  the  lawn 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  house,  or  near  the  principal  walks.  A  longer 
growth  than  this,  will  only  leave  yellow  and  coarser  stubble  after  mow- 
ing, instead  of  a  soft  velvet  surface.  A  broad-bladed  English  scythet  (to 
be  liad  at  the  shops  .of  the  seedsmen,)  set  nearly  parallel  to  the  surface, 
is  the  instrument  for  the  purpose,  and  with  it  a  clever  mower  will  be  able 
to  sbave  within  half  an  inch  of  the  ground,  without  leaving  any  marks. 
To  free  the  surface  from  worm  casts,  etc.,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  roll 
the  previous  evening  as  much  as  may  be  mown  the  oext  day. 

As  the  neatness  of  a  well  kept  lawn  depends  mainly  upon  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  mown,  and  as  this  again  can  only  be  well  done  where 
there  are  no  inequalities  in  the  ground,  it  follows  that  the  sarface  should 
be  kept  as  smooth  as  possible.  Before  sowing  a  lawn,  too  much  puns 
cannot  be  taken  to  render  its  surface  spaooth  and  even.  After  this,  in  the 
epring,  before  the  grass  starts,  it  should  be  examined  and  all  little  holes 
and  irregularities  filled  up,  and  the  same  phould  be  looked  over  at  any 
annual  top-dressing  that  may  take  place.  The  occasional  use  of  a  heavy 
roller,  after  rain,  will  also  greatly  tend  to  remedy  all  defects  of  this 
nature. 

Where  a  piece  of  land  in  long  kept  in  lawn  it  must  have  an  occasional 
top-dressiDg— every  two  or  three  years,  if  the  soil  is  rich,  or  eveiy 
season,  if  it  is  poor.  Ajb  early  aa  possible  in  the  spring  is  the  .best 
time  to  apply  such  a  top-dresBing,  which  may  be  a  compost  of  any 
de<| 빼향 d  vegetable  or  animal  matter ― heavier  and  more  abounding  with 
marsh  mud,  etc.,  just  in  pro{^rtion  to  the  natural  lightness  of  the  soil. 
Indeed  almost  every  season  the  lawn  dipuld  be  looked  over,  all  weeds 
taken  out,  and  any  poor  or  impoverished  spots  plentifully  top-dressed, 
and,  if  necessary,  sprinkled  with  a  little  fresh  seed.  Wood  aBhes,  either 
fresh  or  leached*  is  also  one  of  the  most  efficient  fertilizers  of  a  lawn.  , 

We  can  already,  especially  in  the  finer  places  on  the  HudsoDt  and 
about  Boston,  boast  of  many  finely  kept  lawns,  and  we  hope  every  day, 
as  the  better  class  of  country  residences  increases,  to  see  thiB  indis- 
pensable feature  in  tasteful  grounds  becoming  better  understood  and 
more  universal. 
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Laadanpe  Oaidt 


like  all  otiwr  «rti 


pntsodan  to  knowla^  who,  without  s  » 
beutIM  in  nature,  boMl;  ""와 to  fi 
■jder  a  tuteftil  and  biUonsble  Mfie,  emj 


in  IraTin;  behind  tbemi  on  tbeplacMtbeyatt 
mariu  of  tbeir  footatopa  in  &  aort  of  labon 
afta  grace,  IwtUtey  ara  prattj  eerUin,  41k 
gnat  d^rae  the  ntnnl  obann  of  toy  fin* 
ooe  ortwo  ezampiM  lately  wfaara  a  foreign  » 
bur  eomplitcfy  apcrilsd  tin  wmpfy  fraod  bev 
hj  eautug  up  the  bmdth  of  •  fim  lawn 
what  be  comUmd  &  nrj  cfaumiag  amngi 
of  tNMU  In  thii  eaaa  Iw  ooly  folknrad  • 
and  ^tpropdato  in  a  lercl  inland  covntrf,  1 
wbenca  bs  introdoosd  it,  but  entinlj.  mt  of 
Itke-like  ftatnies  of  die'luidM^  wUehbe 

OMof  thk  kind  of  im|aovm  mm,  mum 
ntiriBsd  bf  Mr.  Peacock,  an  Boyish  nvim 
wnkaotitM  «HflidliMvHalL"  The  hit 
poMd  amt  of  Lord  litUebniDi  wlio  hu  UME 
dnutmu  fitutlogi  an  odd  putjr,  among  ， 
hndocdpe  gardaner,  aTldently  a  portrait  of 
Hileatone  hu  been  ezunining  the  eattite,  an 
ia  exhibiting  his  portfolio  of  dnwin|[i  of  the 
bte  boBt  and  Mine  of  the  gneits. 

"  Mb.  MiLKsrewE. ― Tlys,  yon  pefuive, : 
put  of  tbe  gtonnds.  Here  i,  &  wood,  nerei 
fit  taale  ；  tliick,  intriute,  and  gkmrnj.  Hes 
from  itooe  to  itonei'  and  orenhtdowed  with 

HiBs  TEHOBiNA^The  gwoet  romantic  ■ 
bbda  mutt  alag  than  on  k  ,iunmer  mniiv 

HtnGuziMi 세) Miaiatar  1  bowctnjrc 


■implo  mr  bJ^y  iHctiiT««qn« 
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Mr.  M1X.S8TOHI.— You  are  right,  Miss  Grazioea :  your  taste  u  comet 
perfectly  en  rigle.  Now,  here  is  the  same  place  corrected ― trimmed ~우 
polished— decorated ― adorned.  Here  sweeps  a  plantation,  in  that  beaa- 
tiful  regular  curve :  there  winds  a  gravel  walk :  here  are  parts  of  the 
old  woody  left  in  thase  majestic  circular  clumpB  disposed  at  equal  distan- 
ces with  wonderfiil  symmetry :  there  are  some  single  shrubs  scattered  in 
elegftnt  profiuion;  here  a  Portugal  laurel*  there  a  juniper;  here  a  lau« 
ristinuSf  there  a  spruce  fir  ；  here  a  larchf  there  a  lilac ;  here  a  rhododeo- 
droDt  there  an  arbutus.  The  stream,  yon  Me,  w  become  a  canal:  the 
banks  are  perfectly  smooth  and  green,  sloping  to  the  water's  edge  ；  and 
there  is  Lord  Littlebrain,  rowing  in  an  elegant  boat 

Sqitirb  Headlong. ― Magical,  faith! 

Mb.  Mxlbstonb. ― Here  is  another  part  of  the  grounds  in  its  natural 
itate.  Here  is  a  large  rockf  with  the  mountain-ash  rooted  in  its  fissures* 
overgrown,  as  you  see,  with  ivy  and  mora  ；  and  from  this  part  of  it  bunta 
a  little  foantaiDf  that  runs  bubbling  down  its  rugged  sides* 

M188  TsNOBHiiu— O  how  beautiful  ！  How  I  should  love  the  melody 
of  that  miniature  cascade  ！ 

Mb.  Milbbtonb. ― Beautiful,  Miss  Tenorina  ！  Hideous.  Base,  com- 
mon, and  popular.  Such  a  thing  as  you  may  see  any  where,  in  wild  and 
iDountainouB  districts.  Now,  observe  the  metatnorpfaoais.  Here  is  the 
flame  rock,  cat  into  the  shape  of  a  giant  In  one  hand  he  holds  a  horn, 
through  which  the  little  fountain  ia  thrown  to  a  prodigious  elevation.  In 
the  other  is  a  ponderous  stone,  so  exactly  balanced  as  to  be  apparently 
ready  to  fall  on  the  head  of  any  person  who  may  happen  to  be  beneath  :* 
and  there  is  Lord  Littlebrain  walking  under  it 

Squxsx  Headlong. ― Miraculous,  by  Mahomet  I 

촉! 탈  MiLBSTONX. ― This  is  the  summit  of  a  hill,  coveredt  as  you  per- 
celi 향，  with  wood,  and  with  those  mossy  stones  scattered  at  random  under 
the  trees. 

M188  TswoEiKA.— What  a  delightful  spot  to  read  ip,  on  a  Bummer's 
day  ！  The  air  mnat  be  so  pure,  and  the  wind  muet  sound  so  divinely 
in  the  tops  of  those  old  pines  ！ 

Mb.  Milestone— Bad  taste,  Miss  Tenorina.  Bad  taste,  I  assure 
you.  Here  is  the  spot  improved.  The  trees  are  cut  down :  the  stoDos 
are  cleared  away :  this  is  an  octagonal  pavilion,  exactly  on  the  centre  <tf 

♦  See  Kxiiglit  cm  Tute. 
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the  summit :  and  there  jou  see  Lord  Littlebrain,  on  the  top  of  the  pavi- 
lion, enjoying  the  prospect  with  a  telescope. 
Squi&e  Headlong. ― Glorious,  e^d  ！ 

Mb.  Milestone. ― Here  ia  a  rugged  mountainous  road,  leading  through 
impervious  shades :  the  ass  and  the  four  goats  characterize  a  wild  un- 
cultured scene.  Here,  as  you  perceive,  it  is  totally  changed  into  a  beau- 
tiful gravel-road,  gracefully  curving  through  a  belt  of  limes  ；  and  there 

is  Lord  Littlebrain  driving  four-in-hand. 
Squire  Headlong. ― Egregious,  by  Jupiter  ！ 

Mb.  Milestone. ~ Here  is  Littlebrain  Castle,  a  Gothic,  moss-grown 
structure,  half-blossomed  in  trees.  Near  the  casement  of  that  turret  is 
an  owl  peeping  from  the  ivy. 

Squibb  Headlong. ―  And  devilish  wise  he  looks. 

Mr.  Milestone. ― Here  is  the  new  house,  without  a  tree  near  it, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  an  undulating  lawn :  a  white,  polished,  angrolar 
building,  reflected  to  a  nicety  in  this  waveless  lake :  and  there  you  see 
Lord  Littlebrain  looking  out  of  the  window." 


V. 

Not«  on  Walks  and  Roads. 

In  our  remarks  on  walks  and  roads  we  omitted  to  say  any  thing  of  the 
best  manner  of  making  gravel  walks.  We  may  here  state  that,  where 
it  can  easily  be  procured,  pure  pit  gravel  is  preferable  to  all  other 
materials  for  this  purpose*  as  it  binds  almost  at  once,  and  becomes  a 
firm  and  solid  mass  nearly  as  hard  as  a  stone  floor.  Beach  gravel, 
not  having  any  mixture  of  loamy  particles,  does  not  beco^  hard 
until  after  a  good  deal  of  rolling,  and  a  little  loam  is  often  mixed  with 
it  to  secure  its  tenacity  and  firmness.  A  Very  thin  coat  of  gravel  will 
render  a  walk  superior  to  a  path  which  consists  only  of  the  natural  soil, 
and  sach  surfacing,  in  our  dry  climate,  (though  it  frequently  requires 
renewing)  is  often  sufficient  for  distant  walks,  or  those  little  used  except 
in  fine  weather.  But  the  approach  road,  and  all  walks  immediately 
about  the  dwelling  should  be  laid  at  least  a  foot  thick  with  gravel,  to 
insure  dryness,  and  a  firm  footmg  at  all  times  and  seasons.  The  lower 
Biz  inches  is  better  executed  when  filled  with  small  Btones— placing  the 
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Bix  inches  of  g^vel  on  the  top  of  these  ；  and  there  are  few  new  places 
where  this  is  not  a  convenient  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  raiall  stones, 
that  require  to  be  taken  out  of  the  gardens,  and  various  parts  of  the 
premises  undergoing  improvement. 

A  word  may  be  said  here  with  regard  to  the  colour  of  gravel.  Un- 
doubtedly in  almost  all  examples  in  the  natural  style  of  landscape 
gardening  slate-coloured  gravel*  the  kind  common  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  country,  is  much  the  most  agreeable  to  the  eye,  being  nnobtrnsivey 
juBt  difl^ring  sufficiently  with  the  soil  to  be  readily  recogtiized  as  artisti- 
cal  in  its  eflfect*  while  it  harmonizes  with  the  colour  of  the  ground,  and 
the  soft  tinte  of  vegetation.  A  thirst  after  something  new  has  induced 
some  persons*  even  in  the  interiour,  to  subetitiitei  at  considerable  cost, 
the  white  gravel  of  the  sea-shore  for  the  commoti  pit  or  beach  gravel. 
The  change,  we  think,  is,  in  point  of  taste,  not  a  happy  one.  The  strong 
white  of  this  gravel,  as  the  painters  would  say,  disturbs  the  tone  of  a 
simply  beautiful  landscape,  whose  prevailing  tixits  are  those  of  the  broad 
lawn  and  rich  overshadowing  trees,  and  the  glare  of  these  snowy  white 
pebbles  is  not/we  confess,  so  pleasing  in  our  eyes  as  the  cooler  and  mm 
'  quite  colour  of  the  slate  or  gray  gravel.  When  we  add  to  this,  that 
these  Bea-flide  pebbles,  seldom  or  never  pack  or  become  firm,  it  would 
appear  very  evident  that  they  are  far  less  suitable  for  walks  than  the 
common  material  The  only  situation  where  this  brilliant  gravel  seems  to 
us  perfectly  in  keeping,  is  in  the  highly  artificial  garden  of  the  ancient  or 
geometric  style,  or  in  the  symmetrical  terrace  flower  garden  adjoining 
the  house.  In  these  instances  iter  striking  appearance  is  in  excellent 
keeping  with  the  expression  of  all  the  surrounding  objects,  and  it  renders 
more  forcible  and  striking  the' highly  artificial  and  artisticAl  character  of 
the  s(^e  ；  and  to  such  Bituations  we  would  gladly  see  its  use  limited. 

The  labour  and  expense  of  keeping  the  roads  and  walks  clean,  and 
free  from  weeds,  in  a  place  of  large  extent,  (and  some  of  our  seats  have 
now  several  miles  of  private  roads  and  walks  within  their  own  limits,) 
is  a  very  coDsiderable  item  of  the  annual  outlay  of  a  country  reeidence. 
At  a  recent  visit  to  Blithewood,  we  saw  in  operation  there  a  very  simple 
implement,  invented  by  R.  Donaldson,  Esq.,  the  intelligent  proprietor  of 
that  beautiial  place,  which  promises  to  be  of  important  senrice  as  a 
labour-saving  machine  in  cleaning  roads  and  walks.  In  Fig.  20  is 
shown  a  sketch  of  this  implement,  in  use.  In  general  appearaao»  it  is 
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not  nnLke  the  frame  of  a  wbeelburow,  excapt  that  i 
less  it  hiB  two  iron  ban,  reaching  down  to  the  ear 
with  a  tnuMTsne  blada,  about  three  inches  wide,  w. 
puallel  with  tbs  {round.  The  bandies  of  the  imple 
workman)  like  those  of  the  commoD  double-tailed  plou, 
which  draws  it  is  led  or  ridden  by  a  boy.  With  tbia 
ia  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  all  the  weeds  in  the  i 
cleared  bom  a  road  or  walk  a*  rapidly  aa  tbe  bone ' 
and  it  is  only  DsceBurj  to  follow  with  a  rake  utd  i 
and  tbe  whola  i,  in  good  order. 

On  the  lower  portion  of  the  nimght  busi  where  i 
bltde,  there  i,  an  edge  for  cotting  tbe  turf  on  tbe 
which  performi  itt  work  very  w«ll  and  rapidly— thi 
folly  led  ；  uid  it  will,  no  donb^  aiiawei  perfectly  Ua 
those  walks  and  roads  not  directly  around  the  hooK,  c 
eat  nicety  is  not  required. 


[n»K.  iHftowtla  M  U  BKkiinHd  far  ilulnf  iMdh] 

long  eericB  or  private  roads  and  walks  in  tbe  pictnrei 
HuUer  gardona  and  pxiuoda,  where  tbe  mott  scrap 
•erred,  there  »,  of  conreei  notbiiif  tbat  will  auperasd 
rake,  and  roller. 

THE  END. 
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